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rises 7.46 A.M. 9] T]).3 Qr. 11.30 A.M. [17|W| New ) 1.24 p.m. 

Full ) 7 P.M. 10] W| #3 rises 7.57 A.M. 18)/T rises 8.5 A.M. 

) least dist. from ® |11/T | Venus rises 5 A.M. |19) F| Orion S. 11 P.M 

Clk. aft. 3 9m. 22s. |12| F | Daybreak 6 a.m. |20/ S| Mich. Law Sit. end 

Venus the mrn. star |13| S | Jupiter rises ro p.m. 21S 4 SUN. IN ADVENT 

Saturn an evg. star|14| S| 3 Sun. 1n ApvENT |22|M| Twil. ends 6 p.m. 

2 Sun. In ADVENT |15|M| #3} sets 3.49 P.M. 23) T| Taurus S. 10 p.m. 
sets 3.49 P.M. 16|T! ( grtst. dist. from @ |24|W1 & sets 3.53 P.M. 
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ROWLANDS’ 
SA ODONTO 


Is the best ToorH PowDER; 
_.. Whitens the Teeth and 
prevents decay; contains 
no acid or gritty  sub- 
stances. Avoid worthless 
imitations, and buy only 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BEDSTEADS, Iron French, from 10s. 6d. 3 ft. widg 
BEDDING MATTRESSES, from jis. 3 ft. wide 
A GOOD SPRING MATTRESS, 3 ft. 28s. 
BED ROOM FURNITURE, 150 Suites, from £8 10 
DINING TABLES, from 70s. 

DINING ROOM CHAIRS, from 24s. 


CATALOGUE OF 900 DESIGNS FREE BY POS 


195 TO 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAI 











Johnston’s 
Corn Flour 
Is the Best. 


**TIs decidedly superior ”"— Zhe Lancet. 
Sold by most Respectable Family Grocers. 


TAKE NO OTHER. DO NOT BE DEFRAUDED. 


USE JOHNSTON’S OATMEAL FOR 
DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 











STEEL PENS. 


| GOLD MEDAL. PARIS 1878. 











KNITTING WOOL 


7 PRIZE MEDAL Crystal Palace Wool Exhibition 
Made up in 1 oz. Cocoons in 11b. Boxes. = 


‘Wholesale only of WOOD & BURTT, Holmfrth. = 


WEARS WELL 
MORE TROUBLE 


IN WINDING, 











THE FINEST LIGHT FOR DININ 
AND DRAWING ROOMS. 


PRICE’S 
PATENT CANDLE COMPAN 


LIMITED, 
LONDON & LIVERPOO 








IMPORTANT TO EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


AND TO 


EVERY MARRIAGEABLE YOUNG LADY. 





On forwarding your Address and One Penny Postage Stamp (to cover postage) to GOODAL 
BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds, you will at once have forwarded to you a beautiful little volume 
of 104 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and beautifully illustrated, entitled, 


GOOD THINGS 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 








Applicants wi!l oblige us by writing “Good Things” on outside of the envelopes to pre- 
vent delau, and stating that they saw the advertisement in the LEISURE HOUR. 
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BRANSON’S COFFEE EXTRACT 
PERFECTION. 


'V Famed for its excellence of manufacture (Lancez). It obtained HONOUR- 
ABLE MENTION at the 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD EXHIBITION, London. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, Amsterdam. 


Sold in Bottles, 6d., 1s., 2s., 8s. 6d. each, by all Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale—Crosse and Blackwell, &c. 


AVOID MENDACIOUS IMITATIONS. 


It is the most perfect 
EMOLLIENT MILK for pre- 
serving and beautifying the 
Skin ever produced, 

It soon renders it 


SOFT, SMOOTH, & WHITE. 
Entirely removes and pres 
vents all 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, 
CHAPS, IRRITATION, 


And preserves the’ Skin 
from the effects of exposure to 


RRR RR roe ~ II 
FROST, COLD, WIND; OR HARD WATER 
More effectuatly than any other known preparation, 

No Lady who values her COMPLEXION should ever be without it, as it is 
INVALUABLE AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR for keeping the 
SKIN SOFT AND BLOOMING. 

It is perfectly Harmless and may be applied to the Skin of the Tenderest Infant. 
Bottles, 1S., 1S. 92., and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. Any size Sree for 32. 
extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 





NT CAUTION. 


Many years ago FOWLER & SHEP- 

PARD’S AMERICAN BAY RUM 

was introduced into England from America. 

Since its introduction many worthless imita- 

tions have arisen ; so many have been the 

FRAUDS, that the Importer has found 

- it necessary to issue this CAUTION, 

Purchasers are requested to ask for 

FOWLER & SHEPPARD’S BAY 

RUM, and to note that this title IS IM- 

PRESSED ON THE GLASS OF 

ALL BOTTLES. The “ Queen” says: ‘“‘ Fowler & Sheppard’s Bay 

Rum has an agreeable fragrance, and is one of the most cleanly and pleasant 

washes we know of. It improves very materially the appearance and feeling 

of the hair, cools the head, promotes the growth of hair, and prevents it from 

turning grey. It is inno senseadye, and is perfectly free from the mischievous 
mineral ingredients so often introduced.” 

Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and direct 

by Parcels Post, on receipt of price, from the Sole importer, 


J. SELLEY, Chemist, Earl’s Court Rd., London. 








DRESS FABRICS I} 47 GRE4T SAVING To THE 


PURCHASER. THE 


BRADFORD 


wat on re: MANUFACTURING 
ceipt of letter ; 

or post-card, prompt! 

forward, post FR ie, C 0 M PA N A 
a sample Parcel of 

Patterns, with Prices BRADFORD 
a ~ their LEADING 5 
NOVELTIES for the 

Autumn and _ Winter YORKSHIRE 
Season. NEW STYLES . 
AT PRICES TO SUITALL PURSES. The 
Bradford Manufacturing Company, by treding 
direct with the public, have effected a revolu- 
tion in the Styles and Fabrics of Dress 
Materials, and innumerable Press Opinions 
testify to the advantages now within the reach 
of the public. Carriage Paid to any part of 
the Kingdom on all Orders over £1 in value. 
The CENTURY CASHMERES, as exhibited 
by the B. M. Co. at the Health Exhibition, 
are in ever increasing demand. Be sure and 
address in full, Write at once, and mention 
Leisure Hour. 




















REGISTERED TRADE MARK, 





COMEORT FOR Tae BEET. 
Inflamed TOE JOINTS, CORNS, BUNIONS, &c., quickly cured with THOMPSON’S NEW FRENCH CORN 


PLASTER. 


It is thin as silk, and comfortable to the feet. No pain. Packets, 1s, each ; post free, 13 stamps. Genuine only from 


vl. E. THOMPSON, Central Pharmacy, 17, Gordon Street, Glasgow. 


Beware of all Imitations. 
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Frys Cocoa. 
~~ FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 





Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 


view OF MANUFAlToOPY, PrisTor. 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 





Bassinettes with qm 

reversible hoods 

cance serious 
draught. 


DUNKLEY'S 
PERAMBUCOT. 


DUNKLEY’S 
NEW PATENT 
REVERSIBLE 
HANDLE 
Thoroughly pro=- 


tects the little 
ones from the 


most inclement 
weather. \ 
THE HANDLE only revolves round wi 
Hand painted in the most artistic manner, and upholstered in silk, satin, velvet, or 
superfine carriage cloth. Price List, 2 Stamps. _ 
W. H. DUNKLEY, Patentee. LONDON, 76, Houndsditch, E.C. 
MANCHESTER, 13, Shudehill. 

BIRMINGHAM, 41 & 42, Jamaica Row, & |, 2, 3, 4, & 5, Dean St. 





RI PPINGI LLE’S 


WARMING STOVES. 


THE ONLY PERFECT O/L STOVES. 


Made to burn absolutely without Smoke or Smell, 
Trouble or Dirt. Unequalled for Warming 


GREENHOUSES, VINERIES, 
SHOPS, BEDROOMS, HALLS, 
OFFICES, DAMP ROOMS, &c. 


Perfectly safe; require no pipes or fittings; will 
burn from twelve to twenty hours without attention; 
give off no injurious vapour, and are the best Stoves 
ever invented to save plants from frost, keep out 
damp, &c. 

Price from 4s. 6d. 
se Write for Illustrated List of Warming Stoves to 


THE HOLBORN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY, 
118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 





To Face page 2 of Wrapper. 











To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS.; miscellaneous 
Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 


Is an im 
effects a 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract. Society, with liberty for them, at their “discretion, to publish such 


works separately. 


To Advertisers.—The “Leisure Hour” is now opened for general Advertisements. 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


THE 
POC 


For terms, etc., apply to the 





JOHN _PIGCOTT,. 
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9 BRASS FOOTBALL 


: » 201", O01N_ 24in 
IF/6 15). 17); : 
ul i. ISM. WEE 20/-. 22/. | 





Football Rules, 2d. 


Please send for Price 
Lists, free. 


py, All Parcels of 10s. 
i Carriage Paid to any 
part of United Kingdom. 


115, 116, 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


SHIN GUARDS, 
2/11. 





Special. Cork, 
3/6. 


/ 





CALCUTTA & HEALTH EXHIBITIONS, 1884. 








FOUR GOLD MEDALS [=x 
TO OF T 
LuxurE 
J. C. & J. FIELD'S | 
OZOKERIT |= 
volunta 
—s 
CANDLES }:::.:- 
AND — 
SAMPHIRE _ fizz 
Jersey, 1 

S OAP. 
CAUTIO 
Read ** TOILET HYGIENE,” to be} ppp 
had gratis of all Chemists and Grocers, (—— 
and Post Free with Sample Tablet from a 


J. ©. & J. FIELD, 


LAMBETH, S.E. 


< 





POSTAL NWoTIiCcCse. 

The Home Postage of this part is TWOPENCE. At this rate it 
may also be sent to any part of Europe, to the United States, or to 
Canada. The Postal Union recently formed has not onlyreduced the Posta] 
Rates to the above-mentioned Countries, but it has also considerably reduced 
many other Foreign Postal Rates, and for a small sum the Monthly Parts 
may be sent to many an out-of-the-way place where friends will eagerly 
welcome the Monthly budget of Interesting and Useful Literature. Any 
Bookseller or Newsagent will arrange to forward the parts, or they will 
be sent direct from the Publishing Office, on receipt of Post Office Order for 
Magazines and Postage. 








i HOUSE oF LORDS, 
NON- MERCURIAL \eis Superior to any have used 


uring a period of 25 years* 
yan] Butler to HIS GRACE 


ee 
POW DER Gaia 











CLOTH CASES 


FOR BINDING 


The LEISURE HOUR for 1884 


MAY BE HAD OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 
PRICE 1s. 2d. EACH. 














ALL PuRE FLAx per doz. 
Children’s, Hemmed for use... Is. ' 
CAM BRI Ladies’ - 3 o & RS 
— ——— Gentlemen’s ,, ‘5 soo | Qh Ie 
ss T 
- HEMSTITCHED. PRE 
per doz. 
POCKET Ladies’ ... 5s. 6d. 
NERA Gents’ eal 7S 3d. 








HANDKERGHIEFS. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


By Special Appointment to H.M. The Queen and Hl. 
and R.H. the Crown Princess of Germany, 


BELFAST. 
ASK FOR 
GIR 


MOTI R’S}*" 


HOME-MADE JAMS & SOUPS, }°%.2: 


Readii 
BOTH IN WHITE GLASSES. 


TABLE JELLIES & PURE PICKLES. 
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IN THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


Is an imperative Hygienic need, or necessary adjunct; it keeps the blood = 


effects arising from stimulants and narcotics, such as hol, tobacco, tea, an 


prevents fevers and acate inflammatory diseases, and removes the injurious 


coffee, by natural means ; it thus restores the nervous system to its normal 


condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned. blood and over-cerebral activity ; nervousness, irritability, worry, etc. 





THE BLESSINGS OF THE 





HEALTH and LONG LIFE are 
usually blessings of the Poor, NOT 
of the Ricu, and the FRUITS 
OF TEMPERANCE rather than 
Luxury and Excess. If a RICH 
MAN does not in many things LIVE 
like a POOR MAN, if he does not 
use EXERCISE — which is _ but 
voluntary labour, if he does not 
RESTRAIN APPETITE by CHOICE > 
as the other does by NECESSITY, 
he will certainly be worse for his 
riches.—Sir W. TEMPLE. ! 
QTIMULANTS and insufficient amount of exercise frequently derange 

the liver. ENO'S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any con- 
stitutional weakness of the liver. A world of woe is avoided by those who 
keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. “All our customers for ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT would not be without it upon any consideration, they 
having received so much benefit from it—Woop Brotuers, Chemists, 
Jersey, 1878.” 


CHXISTMAS EVE. 

























THE FESTIVE SEASON, 





How to enjoy goed food, which 
otherwise disorders the digestive 
organs, causing bilious Headaches 
and Impure Blood, use ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT. Also as a Refresh- 


ing, Cooling, and Invigorating 
Beverage, use ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT. It is the best preventive 


and cure for Biliousness, Sick Head- 
ache, Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood, 
Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, 
Feverishness, Mental Depression, 
Want of Appetite, Sourness of the 
Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, 
Thirst, &c., and to remove the effects 
Mi of errors fi eating and drinking. 
T= PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE—GO00D FOOD.— How to assimilate 
or enjoy good hat would otherwise cause Consti oe Bilious 
eadache, Dieelered s Steed and other disasters, use E RUIT 
ern Being a genuine oduct of nature, it is a true or natural way of 
preserving or restoring health. It removes the effete matteror poison from 
the blood, thus preventing and throwing off Fevers, Boils, and other morbid 
conditions of the blood. On that account you cannot overstate its great 
value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease ; —— such a 
simple precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely incre; 





WHAT MAKES A HAPPY CHRISTMAS? 


Health and those we love, and those who love us. 


For Health use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


CAUTION.—Z-ramine each bottle, and see that the capsule is marked “ ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed upon by a worthless 


intitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, 8.E., BY J. 0. ENO’S PATENT. 



















EMIER ano 


THE, 
PREMIER 


aD LEMIER veo DPLEY BURNERS 7 = 


WITH THEIR USE. THE LAMP CAN BE FILLED WITH OIL, 
CLEANED, TRIMMED. LIGHTED. EXTINCUISH 


WitHout REMOVING EITHER MOON oR CHIMNEY. 


WRIGHT & BUTLER BIRMINGHAM or any LAMP DEALER. 
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CHRISTMAS PARTS. 


Each in Coloured Lithograph Wrapper. Sixpence. 


SNOW-= BOY’S OWN 
DRIFTS, PAPER 


THE EXTRA XMAS PART | 2ymp a xMAS 


OF THE 
PART. 


GIRL’S OWN 
PAPER. 


Sixty-four Pages of Interesting 
Reading and Illustrations. 


Containing Sixty-four. Pages 
of Christmas Tales, Games, 


Pictures, etc., etc., etc. 








LONDON: LEISURE HOUR OFFICE, 
And all Newsagents. 





FOR WINTER EVENING LECTURES. 


COLOURED DIAGRAMS & PICTURES. 
The Religions Tract Society 


NOW ISSUE THE 
DIAGRAMS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED BY THE WORKING 
MEN’S EDUCATIONAL UNION. 


These Diagrams are intended for the use of Lecturers, and are 
executed in a bold, attractive style, Each is 3 feet by 4 feet in 
area, printed on ‘cloth, adapted for distant inspection, and 
coloured for gas or candle. light. They are durable and very 
portable. Although arranged in Sets, they may be obtained 
singly at 3s. each Diagram, They are eyeleted for convenient 
suspension. 








Detailed Lists, giving the number of Diagrams in 
each Series, may be had with full particulars on appli- 
cation to 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES. —MAPLE and Co., have great 
pleasure in stating that they have on show the most 
aa ynificent selection ever seen of fast-washing 

ETONNES, on extra strong and serviceable 
a, 


MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—The Blocks for the reprinting of 
the Fine old French Cretonnes having been now 
re-engraved, MAPLE & CO. are receiving the finest 
goods ever offered. The clotas : on whicli these are 

rinted are of superior quality ; the colours can also 
be guaranteed. ae designs are ‘aushuaieehy engaged 
to MAPLE & C 


DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS to go for 400 days 
with once winding ; a handsome present. Price 755s 
Warranted. MAPLE and Co. have a large and varied 
pag suitable for dining and drawiug room. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON. 

The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH = | psa he Bankes natortment of 

MENT in the World. . 


ver soo to select from. Price ros. 9d. to uineas, 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold, 
and superior eight-day movement, 23s. 
bronzes in great variety. 


MAPLE & CO.—CHINA. 


Faience Silicon Doulton, and Doulton Impasto wares, 
also in Worcester, Coal, —_ Dresden, Sevres, Chinese, 





MAPLE & CO.—CURTAINS. NOTICE. — Complimentary, Wedding, and 
Birthday Presents, an immense varie’ 

CURTAINS.—The most wonderful improvements poe the ao of goods, both useful ani ‘ornamental, from 1s. to 
uineas. ‘The variety is so extensive and varied that an inspection 


have been made within the last few years in the 
manufacture and colourmg of Curtain and Covering is eli 
Fabrics. The artistic effeet which some of these 

goods, even at 5 
extraordinary. ne pas - hws: for the pro- 
duction being in Pee E & CO. have estab- 
lished a house in Paris, peeby” they see all the new 
designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclusively. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Messrs. MAPLE & CO. 


Furnishing at t 


i. per yard, double width, give is POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. pa oY 


Department is now so organised t 

execute and supply any article that can possibly 
< same price, if not less, than any other house in 

England. Patterns sent, and quotations given free of charge. 


Japanese, and Crown Derby china. 
Acres of Stew-zooms MAPLE & CO.—CARPETS. 


ARTISTS and COLLECTORS of ANTIQUES 
should not fail to see the £30 specimen RU and 
RPETS collected by Messrs. MAPLE and Ce.'s 
‘Agent in Persia, and now on view at the Show Rooms, 
Tottenham Court Road. A Persian Rug the most 
acceptable of all presents; a Persian Prayer Carpet, 
a lasting pleasure. Prices from 30s. to 4,100. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


fully to state that this 
t rt ey are at prepared to 
be required in 





WHAT SHALL I DRINK? 


The Lancet says: ‘‘ We counsel the public to drink their Lime- Juice when- 
ever and wherever they list. As a rule Lime-Juice is, particularly during 
the summer, a far more wholesome drink than any form of alcohol. We 
have subjected the samples of the ‘ Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the Montserrat 
Company to full analysis, with a view to test its TION, i urit WE 
HAVE FOUND IT TOBEIN SOUND CONDITIO}D NTIRELY 
FREE FROM ADULTERATION.” 


ONTSERRAT 


LIME=FRUIT 
R vuice AND CORDIALS. 


Limetta or Pure Lime-Juice Cordial. 
Aromatic Clove, Strawberry, Raspberry, Sarsaparilla, Pine- 
apple, Jargonelle, Peppermint, Quinine. 
SOLD BY GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, WINE MERCHANTS 
EVERYWHERE. 


GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 


wSTABLISHED sG35u. For Hire 8s., 10s., 


VENABLES’#"" 
PIANOS 


system from 15s. 
per Month. 
Pianos Repaired and taken in Exchange. 
187 & 189, ESSEX ROAD, ISLINGTON, N,. 





SINCLAIR'S ate 


MONEY, 
THE MAGIC 


aE MACIC COLD WATER “Tine” 


In ony a e by tens of thousands S 0 A TEMPER, 


f all R dirt with 
we ‘aut digd comfort. = FUEL, 


SOLD BY OILMEN AND GROCERS’ EVERYWHERE. 
4 BOON TO POOR AND RICH ALIKE. 








“It is a low 
ebb of Linen with 
thee.”—Henry IV. 
Part 2, Scene 2. 
Direct 
at Manu- 
facturers’ 
Prices. 


Linen Goods, when bought in England in the ordinary way are 
an absolute LUXURY; when bought at wholesale prices in 
Belfast they are within "the reach of all. 
PURE LINEN SHEETING, grass bleached, 2 yards wide 
PURE LINEN SHEETING, unbleached, twilled, 66 inches wide . sac, eh ee 


. from 1s. 10d. yard. 


PURE LINEN, pram t bleached Diaper .. .. . os. 
STRONG HUC OWELS, me a gal os 2e, st ae 8g) ee 6s. 
STRONG HUCK. TOWELS, bleached .. 1. .. -. ce ee es 7s. od 
CREAM DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS = 1s. 
BLEACHED DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 2 yds. by 2 yds. ee 2s. 
BREAKFAST NAPKINS 2s. 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS ‘(Ladies’ ), hemmed, ready for use 2s. 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS (Gents’), hemmed, ready for use 4s. 
HEMSTITCHED CAMBRIC + ew ae wend S, Ladies’ size ,, 6s. 
BLEACHED LINEN, 1 yard wide os, 
Also all the VERY BEST qualities | at | proportionately low prices. 


Samples post free on application to FORRESTER BROTHERS, 
Linen Manufacturers and Bleachers, Belfast. 
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* Is as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil can be."—Lancet. 
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SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
JANUARY PART WILL BE READY DECEMBER 178th. 








Leisure Hour 


EOR JANUARYW, issS5, 


WILL COMMENCE 


A NEW VOLUME, 


(ENLARGED TO 72 IMPERIAL 8v0 PAGES MONTHLY.) 


THE JANUARY PART WILL CONTAIN THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY, 


A LOST SON. By M. Linskell, 


Author of “ magni the on and the Northern Sea.” 


Among other Subjects in "Preparation are— 


Canadian Notes. With Hints on Emi- 


gration. By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


Some Great English Workshops. With 


Engravings. 


The Story of the English Counties.— 


Northumberland. By the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON. 


Rational Feeding, or Practical Dietetics. 


By A. WYNTER BLYTH, Author of the Handbook issued at the 
Health Exhibition. 


The Krakatoa Eruption. First Account 


by an Eye-witness. By the Rev. PHILIP NEALE, late British 
Chaplain at Batavia. 


Stories Retold in the Firelight. By 


Rev. E. PAXTON Hoop. 


Oxford Revisited. By Curusert Bebe. 
Hints on House Furnishing. By 


ROBERT N. EDIS, F.S.A. 


Curiosities of Music. By James Mason. 
Open Spaces of London. By Henry R. 


WILLIAMS. 


Regimen and Diet of the Jews in 


Relation to Health. By a London Physician. 
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What Blind Men have Done. By 


EDWIN HODDER. 


Curiosities of the Museum Print Room. 
The By-way Postbag. De Omnibus 


Rebus. 


Education by Manufacture. With 


Engravings from Photographs. 


Some Famous English Gardens. With 


Hints on the Culture of Plants. 


Essays in Biography and Literature. 
Notable Booksellers. By J. VeERnon 


WHITAKER, Editor of the Bookseller. 


Some Remarkable Books of the Year. 
Short Stories. By Anne FE Lowes, 


C. H. D. STOCKER, Mrs. BARR, and others. 


Recent Science. | 
Social and Domestic Sketches. 
Our Parish Rights; what they are, and 


how we use them. 


A Norwegian Holiday. By Ascnes 


CRANE. 


Incidents of Adventure and Travel. 


Varieties. 


Frontispiece in Colours by BIRKET FOSTER, and 
Illustrations by the Best Artists. 


NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The Volume of the LEISURE HOUR for 1884 


Containing 768 pages of interesting Reading, with a Coloured Frontispiece, and 
numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 
It forms a handsome Illustrated Book for a CHRISTMAS or NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENT, and a most appropriate and Instructive volume for a SCHOOL, 
FAMILY, INSTITUTION, SHIP, or PARISH LIBRARY. 


Price 7s. cloth ; 8s. 6d. gilt edges: 10s. 6d. half calf. 
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SundayatHome. 


The JANUARY Part, commencing the New Volume, 
will be ready December 18th. 





Among the Subjects in Preparation are— 


The Farm on the Down. By Anne 


BEALE. 


Miss Pris. By E. A. Campse tt. 

Cnid’s Silver Bond. By Acnes Giserne. 
Nearly in Port. By Mary Cooper. 
The Childhood of our Lord. By the 


Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., of Manchester. 


The Great Rest-Giver. By the Author 


of “The Culture of Pleasure.” 


The Bible and Modern Art.  Illustra- 


tions from Designs by GEORGE TINWORTH. 


The Story of the Jews since the Fall 


of Jerusalem. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A. 


Benedicite. A Series of Fine IIlustra- 


tions. With Poems by the Rev. RICHARD WILTON, M.A. 


The Congo and its Missions. 
John Wesley as an Evangelist. By 


the Rev. Dr. RIGG. 


The Charities of the Early Church. 


By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. 


Great and Good Books. By the Rev. 


E. PAXTON Hoop. 


The Hymns we Sing: their Place in 


Christian Story. 
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Sundials. By Dean Howson. 
German Hymn-Writers of the Nine- 


teenth Century. By the Rev. JOHN KELLY, Translator of Paul 
Gerhardt’s Foll Songs.” 


Wycliffe’s Followers. By the Rev. Dr. 


fe meme 


The Religion of the Sun. By the 


Rev. Dr. MURRAY MITCHELL. 


The Waldensian Valleys. By the Rev. 


Dr. BLAIKIE. 


Some Popular Religious Beliefs. By 


the Author of “ Religious Manias.” 


Occasional Essays. By the Author of 


“The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” and by other well-known Writers. 


Some Remarkable English Churches. 
Sermons for the Home. By Eminent 


Preachers. 


The Invalid’s Corner. 

Practical Hints on Christian Work. 
Biography and Narrative. 
Music—Songs of Faith and Hope. 

Pages for the Young. New features 


will be added to this department. Stories and Anecdotes—Talks 
upon Texts—Poetry—and a variety of Scripture Exercises helpful to 
Mothers and Teachers. 


With Illuminated Frontispieces, and Engravings by 
the Best Artists. 





NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


the Volume of the SUNDAY at HOME for 4884, 


Containing 828 pages, with Illustrations in Colours and numerous superior Wood Engravings. 
A very suitable BOOK FOR PRESENTATION. _It contains a great variety of interesting and 
instructive Sabbath Reading for every Member of the Family, and is profusely Ilustrated. 
Price 7s. cloth ; 8s. 6d. extra, gilt edges ; 10s. 6d. half calf. 
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A LITERARY PARTY AT SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S. 


PASQUALI-DE- PAOLI. 


D. Garrick. 


JosHuaA REYNOLDS. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


JAmEs BosweE tt. 


T. WARTON. 


OLutvEeR GoLpsMITH. 


CHARLES BuRNEV. 


M. BurRKE. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON: 


THE KING 
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From the Portratt by Sir Joshua Reynolds.] 


HE Russians have a singular proverb to the 
effect that ‘‘ The Devil is old, but he has no 
birthdays,” by which perhaps they intend to 

convey that the celebration of birthdays is a mark 
of affection, or reverence and regard, to which 
certainly Satan can never present a claim. It is 
almost a modern fashion to make the centenary of 
one highly beloved and honoured an occasion for 
ovation and celebration. Just now the public mind 
is turning to Johnson—‘‘ Old Sam,” as some, but 
without any irreverent intention, call the mighty 
master of English letters. Eighteen hundred and 
eighty-four is, indeed, not the century of his birth, 
but of his death. But the reasons which recall 








OF FLEET STREET. 


Sout; bron 


attention to his highly-loved and honoured naine 
are the same as though it were the birthday of the 
struggling child of letters, who won his way from 
utter obscurity to so high a renown; from such 
poverty to a rank far greater than title or wealth 
could confer. Pens have leaped, and are leaping 
forth on all hands, to renew the meed of homage 
to one whose rough exterior has rarely—and less 
than ever now—permitted the expression of an 
ungenial or unkind criticism. It seems somewhat 
irreverent to speak of him as a good-natured bear, 
but all his rudenesses, and even barbarisms of 
speech, are now generally accepted as illustra- 
tions of the humour of the man, who might some- 
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times speak roughly, but of whom not a single 
unkindly act is known. One writer has suggested 
that the ridiculous griffin which stands as a piece 
of odd heraldry on the site of Temple Bar should 
give place this year to a commemorative monu- 
ment to Johnson. No place could be more appro- 
priate, and no figure more appropriate to the 
place. Johnson’s is the greatest name associated 
with Fleet Street. Fleet Street may be called 
even the passion of his life. There his later years 
were passed, and there his life closed. ‘We 
walked” (himself and Johnson), says Boswell, 
‘in the evening in Greenwich Park. He asked 
me, by way, I suppose, of trying my disposition, 
‘Is not this very fine?’ Having no exquisite 
relish for the beauties of nature, and being more 
delighted with the busy hum of men, I answered, 
‘Yes, sir; but not equal to Fleet Street.’ ‘You 
say right, sir,’ he replied.” Did space permit, we 
might multiply such expressive affection for the 
busy street. . 

The celebration of the Johnson centenary has 
called forth the indignation of one certainly very 
capable critic upon Parr’s unhappy epitaph on 
Johnson on Bacon’s monument, remarking that 
while ‘‘ Johnson’s epitaph on Goldsmith in West- 
minster Abbey ranks among the most famous in 
the world, and has permanently enriched litera- 
ture by one memorable phrase,* Parr’s on John- 
son is, on the other hand, a pedantic jumble—a 
memorial not of Dr. Johnson’s greatness, but of 
Dr. Parr’s littleness.” 

The difficulty of such an erection might be 
that while the face must turn towards Fleet Street 
—and the Cheshire Cheese—the back must be 
turned towards the Church of St. Clement Danes, 
where he so habitually and reverently worshipped. 
““That church,” says Thomas Carlyle, ‘of St. 
Clement Danes, where Johnson worshipped in the 
era of Voltaire, is to me a venerable place.” 

Johnson formed a resolution soon after he came 
to London, that, whatever might be his weekly 
engagements, his oppressive toils in literature, or 
his relaxations of merriment with his literary 
comrades at the Mitre, he would go to church 
every Sunday, in his own words, “that he might 
learn how to purify and fortify his soul and hold 
real communion with the Highest;” and St. 
Clement Danes was the church he attended the 
greater number of the years of his life in London, 
and thither he repaired at the age of seventy-five 
to return thanks to God for his recovery from an 
illness of a hundred and twenty-nine days. His 
attendance there was as remarkable for its quiet 
modesty and humility as his frequent appearances 
amongst his friends were for the impression he 
gave as of the rugged dogmatist. He was known 
to the pew-opener, and to several whom he 
jostled on the way, as “Mr. Johnson, the dic- 
tionary-maker.” His pew is still a remarkable 
spot in the church, and visited with reverence. It 
is a retired spot in the north gallery, and some 
years after the great good man departed for ever 
from Fleet Street, while Westminster Abbey held 











. Qui nullum fere scribendi genus non tetigit nullum quod tetigit non 
ornayit.” ‘‘ Who left scarcely any kind of writing untouched, and touched 
aothing that he did not adorn.” 





his dust and St. Paul’s received his monument, 
some of the parishioners, who were not minded 
that his parish church should be without a 
memorial, placed a plain plate of brass in the 
back of the pew, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: “In this pew and beside this pillar for 
many years attended Divine service the celebrated 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, the philosopher, the poet, 
the great lexicographer, the profound moralist, 
and chief writer of his time. Born 1709; died 
1784. In the remembrance and honour of noble 
faculties nobly employed, some inhabitants of the 
parish of St. Clement Danes have placed this 
slight monument. A.D. 1851.” 

But we have supposed, great as was his reli- 
gious reverence, that if our imaginary monument 
should rise at Temple Bar and supersede the 
griffin he would turn his back on St. Clement 
Danes and naturally look down that illustrious 
street he loved so well, and along which his plea- 
sant apparition with his throng of attendant 
spectres even now often seem to meet us. For 
there amongst those courts,*not then quite so 
forbidding and apparently uninteresting as now, 
he passed his days and pursued for a long time 
in obscurity his pathway of noble toil. St. 
Clement Danes at one end, the Cheshire 
Cheese at the other, seem to constitute the boun- 
daries of the Land of Johnson. The Cheshire 
Cheese is a little old tavern, whose stiff-backed 
settles and sanded floor’ would seem far remote 
from the ideal, and the demands of modern com- 
fort. But it is even now a much-frequented and 
even distinguished place; members of the law, 
journalists, and literary men are its constant 
visitors, and some of them have written eloquently 
concerning its claims upon our regard ; and there 
in a corner at the end of the little room beneath 
the cross-lights of those windows Goldsmith and 
Johnson were wont to sit. There they hung up 
their cocked hats, and one may still see by a dis- 
tinct panel the spot where it is said the large full- 
bottomed wig of Johnson used to find a resting- 
place while waiting for or reposing after the 
frugal meal. Thomas Carlyle, in a very interest- 
ing note to his noble ‘‘ Essay on Johnson,” tells 
how he explored all this region—Bolt Court and 
Johnson’s Court, and especially the old house in 
Gough Square, close to, but behind these now 
ignominious courts where for so many years 
Johnson lived, and where he performed that 
amazing feat, that marvel of labour and of scholar- 
ship, his dictionary, which has always seemed to 
us one of the wonders of the world. But what 
weariness and toil it must have cost the laborious, 
much-enduring man. Johnson commenced this 
great work in 1747 and ended it in 1755. When 
the messenger who had carried the last sheet to 
Miller, the bookseller, returned, Johnson asked 
him, ‘‘ Well, what did he say ?” ‘‘ Sir,” answered 
the messenger, rather tremblingly, ‘‘he said, 
‘Thank God, I am done with him!’” ‘I am 
very glad to hear,” said Johnson, “that he thanks 
God for anything.” 

Johnson was great, and by his manifold labours 
secured for himself an abiding and immortal 
place in the language and literature of bis land ; 
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but for the abiding place he has in what we may 
call the domestic affections of our literature, both 
he and we are indebted to the strange chance 
which threw a certain James Boswell in his way. 
They met in a bookseller’s shop. The bookseller 
one familiarly known as Tom Davies. Goldsmith 
was asked, ‘‘ Who is this Scotch cur at Johnson’s 
heels ?” and Goldsmith replied, ‘‘ He is nota cur, 
he is only a burr. Tom Davies flung him at 
Johnson in sport, and he has the faculty of stick- 
ing.” Their first interview was not very promis- 
ing. Davies laughingly introduced Boswell to 
Johnson as “‘a young Scotchman.” Johnson’s 
antipathy to Scotchmen was very well known. 
““I do indeed come from Scotland,” modestly 
said Boswell, ‘‘ but I cannot help it.” ‘ That, 
sir,” retorted Johnson, ‘‘is what a great many of 
your countrymen cannot help.” But so it came 
about that the intimacy grew, and it has been 
said that ‘‘ Boswell is the best known ”—which 
may be questioned—‘“‘and certainly the best 
abused man in the literary world.” He has, how- 
ever, given immortality to Johnson and to all his 
friends. Lord Macaulay says the simple truth: 
‘“‘ Homer is not more decidedly the first of heroic 
poets, Shakespeare is not more decidedly the 
first of dramatists, than Boswell is the first of 
biographers: he has no second; he has dis- 
tanced all his competitors so decidedly that it is 
not worth while to piace them. Eclipse is first, 
and the rest nowhere.” 

The writer of this paper, in one of his visits to 
Rydal Mount, while talking with Wordsworth, and 
invited to look over the very small and old- 
fashioned collection of books of the poet’s library, 
happened to lay his hand on Boswell, when the 
poet said: ‘‘ In future years the works of Johnson 
wil] be chiefly interesting as illustrations of his 
life by Boswell;” and this is a sound verdict. 
Indeed it is substantially that of Macaulay, who 
says again, ‘‘ The memory of other authors is kept 
alive by their works, but the memory of Johnson 
keeps many of his works alive.” There are good 
reasons for this, and they may be found not 
merely in the patient, invariable and unflagging 
reverence of Boswell, who hung upon Johnson 
like his simulacrum, or his shadow, and. for whom, 
in his hushed and reverent attitude, we have never 
been able to feel that contempt which so many 
have been prone to express. It ought to be 
remembered that Boswell upon many occasions 
showed himself to be a man of eminent good 
sense and reticence, quite able to take care of 
himself, and when assailants came in his way, as 
in the case of Miss Seward, for instance, they 
pretty invariably got the worst of it. But Boswell 
seemed to know nobody on the earth in com- 
parison with Johnson. He bore the rebuffs with 
the most perfect equanimity, only noticing them 
as adding another line to the portrait. And so it 
has come about that we have this most perfect 
and priceless piece of domestic biography. 

But there was another reason; Johnson, great 
as a writer, great and good as a man, was im- 
perial in conversation. If Boswell be the first of 
biographers, as certainly he seems to be, Johnson 
is universally admitted to be the mightiest master 





of conversation the world has known. ‘This is the 
opinion of Thomas Carlyle; perhaps there may be 
a very large population who would desire to make 
an exception to this verdict for Carlyle himself. 
Johnson before his desk with his pen in his hand 
and his books around him, and the consciousness 
that he had to express himself with the dignity 
worthy of his reputation in ‘‘ Rasselas”’ or “‘The 
Rambler,” in the ‘‘Lives of the Poets” or in 
“Dissertations on Shakspere,” was one person; 
but Johnson, whether in the genial companion- 
ship of a friend or two, or with the company at 
the dining-table, or in the drawing-room,. was 
quite another. The language which in one in- 
stance rolled like mighty and sonorous waves, or 
fell like the ponderous strokes of a Nasmyth 
hammer, in the other was condensed and brisk, 
sharp and pointed like the thrust of a soldier's 
bayonet or the rapid click of a carpenter's 
hammer. It does not matter at all that your own 
opinions are often treated very rudely, and certain 
characters, perhaps not so bad as they seem, are 
announced as “ scoundrels” or “raccals.”” There 
is such an evident reality of conviction conjoined 
most ofter, with such a grotesque and amusing 
form of expression that the great master never 
suffers for a moment in the estimation of the 
reader, who only travels on to find the like diver- 
sion and amusement on the following page. The 
man who most resembles Johnson in conversation 
is Robert Hall; indeed we could easily draw a 
very Plutarchian parallel between the two, but in 
the mode of conversation they were both alike 
dealers in those winged words which are the soul 
of talk. ‘‘We had a good talk, sir,” was John- 
son’s favourite mode of describing his evening ; 
and it was talk—broken, sharp, and abrupt, scho- 
larly, witty, imaginative. Coleridge’s talk was a 
golden monologue; Carlyle’s very much of a 
Sartor-Resartus dissertation ; Johnson’s appears to 
have been really talk in which others were at any 
rate permitted to throw in their injections of 
speech, if only, as Edmund Burke said, he rang 
the bell to set Johfson talking. He was unlike 
Goldsmith in this. Johnson said of him: ‘‘No 
man was more foolish when he had not a pen in 
his hand, and no man more wise when he had.” 
We have supposed as we have pursued our way 
“through this brief paper that our readers do not 
need any information concerning the outlines ot 
the life of this noble man. Who has not Bos- 
well’s Life ? Who, having read anything at all, has 
not read it in one-or the other of its innumerable 
editions ? Then every reader knows how manful 
and brave was his conflict with life, and how 
assuredly to the very close he would have drudged 
on in comparative poverty but for the three hun- 
dred pounds pension he recéived from Govern- 
ment. Johnson was aking among men, but it was 
in virtue of his Spartan-like independence; all 
the ways of tact, or push, were an abhorrence to 
him; he was a man of sturdy and unbending 
principle. ‘Let us clear our minds of cant, 
sir,” was his reiterated motto for life—as Carlyle 
says, ‘‘the gospel be perpetually preached.” 
He was born in Lichfield; his father was a 
bookseller there, respected and respectable, but 
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poor. Johnson, somehow, managed<to get to 
Oxford, and the straits of poverty to.which he 
was reduced there we all know; he attempted, re- 
turning from Oxford, to establish himself as 
schoolmaster, but he failed. He seems only to 
have procured three scholars, but one of these 
was David Garrick. So these two determined to 
set out for London together—the city whose 
streets were paved with gold to young imagina- 
tions. They walked from Lichfield together; 
they entered London together; to this Rogers 
alludes in his ‘‘ Italy”: 


‘* *Tis not a tale that every hour brings with it ; 
Yet at a city gate, from time to time, 
Much may be learnt ; nor, London, least at thine, 
Thy hive the busiest, greatest of them all, 
Gathering, enlarging still. Let us stand by, 
And note who passes. 

Here come two, 

Less feverish, less exalted, soon to part, 
A Garrick and a Johnson ; wealth and fame 
Awaiting one, even at the gate ; neglect 
And want the other.” 


Memorable spot! They parted company at 
Temple Bar. Garrick, the mighty mime, the 
most prodigious actor, perhaps, that ever trod 
the English stage, an equal master in tragedy 
and comedy—over terror, Jaughter; and tears— 

















JOHNSON’S BIRTHPLACE 


soon found himself in a congenial world where 
he was wanted; the streets of the city were for 
him paved with gold. Johnson’s time of triumph 











was long in coming, and when it came did not 
bring wealth. He found his way to St. John’s 
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JOHNSON’S HOUSE, GOUGH SQUARE. 


Gate, to Cave the bookseller, and publisher of 
““The Gentleman’s Magazine,” to which for some 
time he contributed; and certainly he knew the 
bitterness of poverty. 

Ordinary minds may well look on Johnson’s 
career with amazement; especially the compila- 
tion of his dictionary fills the mind with wonder. 
He was limited in its execution as totime. One 
of his friends told him its execution was impos- 
sible, reminding him that the French had been 
employed on such a work for forty years, and that 
forty of the chief French wits and scholars had 
been engaged upon it. ‘‘It shall be done, sir,” 
said Johnson. “ But let us be reasonable,” said his 
friend ; ‘‘ forty years, and forty scholars, and you 
alone are to perform this task! It can’t be 
done.” ‘It shall be done, sir,” said Johnson. 
“Say forty times forty are sixteen hundred; as 
one is to sixteen hundred, so is one Englishman 
to sixteen hundred Frenchmen!” ‘The boast 
was not vain; the work was done. He was poor; 
he could not afford to buy books; he had to 
keep himself while he was engaged on this work; 
he was near-sighted, and found it difficult to 
read; he was often an invalid, and he found it 
hard to work, but the work was done! So one 
day Johnson woke up, and found himself the 
monarch of English letters; he, of all men, was 
the first to organise and marshal the English 
language into svstem and completeness. There- 
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fore it is that Carlyle sees a great Providence in 
the early unsuccess of Johnson, and it was for 
this that he failed in his effort to be a country 
schoolmaster. 

The dictionary is a monument, not merely of 
all the grand attributes we have indicated, but, 
as our readers will remember, of many oddities of 
definition too. A Scotch lady of rank one even- 
ing at a dinner-party said to the doctor that his 
cictionary was a great work, but she was sorry to 
see a few naughty words in it. ‘Ah, madam, I 
see,” said the doctor, ‘‘ you've been looking after 
them !” 

Our engraving of the literary party at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s reminds us of that enchanting circle of 
which Johnson was the acknowledged centre and 
sovereign. It illustrates the eminence to which 
he had attained to know that with all the men on 
whom the reader’s eye rests in the picture John- 
son’s slightest word or wish was law; he was the 
monarch of that most select ‘literary club.” He 
was scarcely just, perhaps, to the affections by 
which he was surrounded when he said “he had 
friends, but no friends.” He said it with truth of 
Garrick, but reflected it on himself, It was the 
vice of Johnson, admirable as he was in most 
things, that he was exceedingly morbid, brooding, 
and melancholy; but he was certainly loved far 
more than he knew. Sir Joshua was at his easel 
painting when some one came in and told him of 
Goldsmith’s death. The loveable old painter 
dropped brush and palette, started from his seat, 
and painted no more that day. There was some- 
thing more than literature, there was love and 
liking which held many of those old chums 
together, and they loved Johnson none the less 
because of the cuffs he frequently dealt round by 
way of arefreshment. Who cares for a cuff when 
it is administered by an acknowledged master 
hand? We have often figured the sight when 
‘“* Bozzy ” was admitted to the club; in fact, as we 
have said, it was very select. Rank and position 
were no passports. There had been some demur- 
rage even to the reception of Garrick, from the 
sense that he was rather a child of fashion than a 
child of letters. It was not knewn to them that 
this little fellow Boswell, who followed Johnson 
about like a dog, this ‘“ chiel amang them takin’ 
notes,” was he upon whom they were all more or 
less dependent for that aureole of literary im- 
mortality which was to surround their names; and 
he had done nothing, had written no great poem 
nor paper like Goldsmith, attained to no Oxford 
eminence like Tom Warton, nor rolled the tones 
of great and portentous thunder like Burke. How- 
ever, he was admitted, and admitted on Johnson’s 
word alone. He was at a party at Lady Beau- 
clerk’s when he was informed of his election. In 
a tumult of excitement he hurried away to pre- 
sent himself and to be admitted at that church 
meeting. Johnson was, of course, in the chair, 
‘‘from which he leaned,” says Mr. Hay, ‘as from 
a pulpit,” and, while giving to his friend the right 
hand of fellowship, delivered to him a charge as 
to how he should behave himself and prove him- 
self to be a loyal member of the club, referring, no 
doubt, especially to the little mat’s propensity, not 





only to retain, but to retail, talk, and he was pro- 
bably reminded that club conversation was sacred. 
Boswell, however, soon became one of the most 
loved and trusted mémbers of the coterie. We 
can very well believe that Boswell was frequently 
a great bore to Johnson; he was often puncturing 
him with questions, and frequently very injudi- 
ciously. “Sir,” said Johnson to him once, ‘‘ you 
have but two subjects—yourself and me, and I’m 
sick of both.” Sometimes his buffets were more 
humorous. Boswell asked Johnson what Pope’s 
celebrated poem ‘“‘The Dunciad” was about. 
“Why,” said Johnson, ‘‘ about dunces, to be sure. 
It was worth while being a duncethen. Ah! if 
thou hadst only lived in those days!” We 
scarcely wonder that Boswell sometimes doubted 
whether Johnson had any regard for him, and 
once he seems to have told him so, to which 
Johnson replied, ‘‘My regard for you is greater 
almost than I have words to express, but I am 
not to be always repeating it. Write it down in 
the first leaf of your pocket-book, and don’t 
doubt me any more.” So there they are at the 
head of our literary party, and there Sir Joshua, 
the famous ear-trumpet in his hand, certainly one 
of the most natural and pleasant spirits of the 
circle; and if he could not always hear what they 
were saying, 


‘* He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff.” 


Ah, that last line reminds us that Goldsmith, in 
that piece of exquisite humour called ‘“ Retalia- 
tion,” has limned them all beyond the power of 
any other pencil. Some of them thought it, no 
doubt, a pleasant piece of fun to amuse themselves 
at ‘‘Goldy’s” expense, and in return “Goldy” 
has drawn a number of them to the life—as 
Garrick, 


** On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 
’T was only that when he was off he was acting.” 


And Burke, 


** Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining. ’ 


Poor Goldy, at the foot of the table, in close 
confab with Tom Warton, Goldy knew himself 
better than many of them knew him, and, in the 
same piece, calls himself ‘‘the gooseberrv fool” 
of the party. But Johnson and his friends call 
up a long succession of interesting figures, and 
several not included by the artist in this engraving, 
and one, Tom Warton, who perhaps can scarcely 
stand in that relation, for he and Johnson scarcely 
loved each other. 

What names! Mrs. Thrale. Johnson at Streat- 
ham with the Thrales; with the Thrales at 
Brighton—a story in itself, of which we must say 
no more than that we are indebted ‘to Mrs. 
Thrale chiefly for that pleasant story which gives 
the subject of Ward’s picture, which lightens 
our pages, of Goldy’s redemption by Johnson’s 
mediation from the grasp of his landlady. John- 
son was with Mrs. Thrale at her house in South- 
wark when the message came from Goldsmith, 
who was then living in Wine Office Court, also 
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the site of the Cheshire Cheese. There, in 
that court, .“‘The Vicar of Wakefield” was written, 
although partly commenced in Canonbury Tower; 
and a pleasing writer in Cassell’s ‘“‘ London, Old 
and New,” imagines, with great probability, that 
it was from the settles of ‘‘the Cheese” Gold- 
smith’s shrewd and humorous eye read off some 
of the characters, such as the shifty Mr. Jenkinson, 
in that charming story. Johnson sent a guinea 
to his friend, and hurried after it to find that it 
had been broken for a bottle of wine, and, having 
put the stopper in the decanter, he ran his eye 
over the little story, hurried away with it to a 
bookseller, and returned with sixty pounds, to the 
relief of his embarrassed friend. 

Concerning “Johnson at the Mitre,” we must 
leave the picture to speak for itself, but the ex- 
pression of Boswell’s face as he looks at Johnson 


> 


| surely reminds us of the northern farmer's self- 





eulogy, ‘“‘ What a man he be surely!” 

Johnson was no courtier, but his interview with 
the King (George 111) is one of the most interest- 
ing episodes in literary history. The King in- 
quired, in the course of the conversation, what 
new work he had in prospect, and Johnson replied 
that perhaps many people thought that he had 
written enough or too much already. ‘And 1 
should have thought so too, sir,’ said the King, 
“if you had not written so well.” Both of the 
poor vagabonds from Lichfield had interviews 
with the sovereign. Garrick acted privately before 
the King at the palace, and at the close of the 
performance the King descended from the dais 
and offered him a pinch of snuff from the box 
which was wont to agitate the royal nostrils—and 
of course the little actor’s fortune was then for 
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ever made. Johnson’s place and destiny in the 
kingdom of letters, however, were defined and 
determined before his interview with the King. It 
was a manifold life—full of interest and anecdote, 
if not full of incident; but it is impossible in this 
brief paper even to put down as agenda the 
memory of circumstances as they rise to the 
mind. Most people have thought he was half 
mad. Well would it be if, in this sad world, many 
more were mad after the method of Samuel John- 
son! When he was a youth he had disobeyed his 
father in refusing to take his stall of books in 
Lichfield Market. When he was a famous man, 
and far beyond the prime of life, visiting Lich- 
field, without telling any one whither he was 
going, or with what intent, he went and stood in 
the market of Lichfield—speaking to no one, 
answering no one—in a shower of rain. Return- 
ing to his friends, he answered their inquiries by 
telling them that thus he had sought to pay a 
penance for a disobedience which had cost him 
grief and tears through many of the years since. 
It seems very odd. His nature overflowed with 
affectionateness. From many points of view, 

Rasselas” is a wonderful story, but its crea- 
tion is most wonderful. His mother survived to 
the age of ninety years. Johnson was still poor. 
This richly romantic piece of fiction—the vehicle 
of a sombre morality—was written to defray the 
expenses of her funeral and some few debts she 
had left,—written in the town where she had 
lived, and while the remains of the old mother 
were waiting for burial. But the life is crowded 
with interesting matters and circumstances. It 
was he who put an end to patronage, and taught 
authors to look higher than to the condescension 
of titles or of peers for their fortune or their fame. 
His letter to Lord Chesterfield—who had treated 
him with marked disrespect in the days of his 
poverty and obscurity, but who had intimated a 
wish that the dictionary should be dedicated to 
him—is the most extraordinary piece of literary 
scalping and noble and condensed scorn in our 
language. 

The Preface to the Dictionary is itself one of 
the noblest pieces that Johnson ever wrote, and 
some of its personal allusions are so touching 
that few can withhold the warmest sympathy and 
affection for the writer. Horne Tooke said he 
never could read it without tears :— 

‘In hope of giving longevity to that which its 
own nature-forbids to be immortal, I have devoted 
this book, the labour of years, to the honour of my 
country, that we may no longer yield the palm of 
philology, without a contest, to the nations of the 
continent. The chief glory of every people arises 
from its authors: whether I shall add anything by 
my own writings to the reputation of English lite- 
rature must be left to time. Much of my life has 
been lost under the pressure of disease; much has 
been trifled away; and much has always been 
spent in provision for the day that was passing 
over me; but I shall not think my employment 
useless or ignoble, if, by my assistance, foreign 
nations and distant ages gain access to the propa- 
gators of knowledge, and understand the teachers 
of truth - if my labours afford light to the reposi- 





tories of science, and add celebrity to Bacon, to 
Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle. .... 

“lt may gratify curiosity to inform it that the 
English Dictionary was written with little assist- 
ance from the learned, and without any patronage 
from the great; not in the soft obscurities of 
retirement, or under the shelter of academic 
bowers, but amid inconvenience and distraction, 
in sickness and in sorrow..... I may be surely 
contented without the praise of perfection, which, 
if I could obtain in this gloom of solitude, what 
would it avail me? I have protracted my work 
till most of those whom I wished to please have 
sunk into the grave, and success or miscarriage are 
empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it with frigid 
tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from cen- 
sure or from praise.” 

From some cause or other Johnson had a most 
unreasonable dislike to the Scotch; his life is full 
of the most odd expressions not complimentary 
either to Scotland or the Scotch people, although 
it is a fact that he was frequently doing acts of 
kindness to poor Scotchmen, and many of his 
expressions about them ought to be interpreted 
as mere humour. Bya most remarkable Nemesis, 
however, the most memorable things which have 
been done for the commemoration of the fame 
and honour of Johnson have proceeded from the 
pens of Scotchmen. Boswell himself was a 
Scotchman, a member of a noble Scotch family. 
Incomparably the finest paper ever penned on 
Johnson is that of Carlyle, the Scotchman from 
Ecclefechan; and it has been well said by one of 
Johnson’s latest expositors that ‘‘ Johnson is the 
Carlyle of the last century—Carlyle the Johnson 
of this.” John Wilson Croker, who published an 
ostentatious and most wicked edition of Boswell, 
was an Englishman, but Macaulay, whose loving 
hands tore it so indignantly to rags in the “‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,” was, if not a Scotchman imme- 
diately by birth, one by direct parentage. And, 
celebrating this centenary, we have two delightful 
and appreciative volumes—one, ‘‘ Johnson; _ his 
Characteristics and Aphorisms,” by the Rev. 
James Hay, the minister of Kir:o, and another 
from the pen of Dr. James Macaulay, a name not 
altogether unknown to readers of the “ Leisure 
Hour.” Both of these timely bijou volumes are 
from the pens of Scotchmen. Boswell cannot be 
improved upon; but there is, perhaps, still a 
place left for such a volume as should put into a 
condensed and readable compass the large 
material spread over the works of Boswell and 
Hawkins, and Thrale and Croker, for we cannot 
have our attention too frequently and distinctly 
called to a life so pure and pious, so hardworking 
and heroic, so faithful to God, so loving to all 
mankind, so full of the manifold lights of genius 
and learning, and so central to all the luminaries 
of his age, as that of Samuel Johnson. 

We will not close this brief paper without 
noticing as a strange circumstance in the history 
of those two poor wanderers from Lichfield who 
parted company at Temple Bar, that wherever 
they rested that winter night, they both found 
their last resting-place in the old Abbey of 
Westminster. E. PAXTON HOOD. 
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THE LAST OF THE MACALLISTERS. 


BY MRS. BARR, AUTHOR OF ‘‘CLUNY MACPHERSON. ' 
CHAPTER XI.—A FAREWELL, 


From Lochourn to Glenfinnan, the grey mountains ranging, 
Naught falls on the eye but the changed and the changing ; 
From the hut by the lochside, the farm by the river, 
MacDonalds, MacAllisters pass—and for ever. 


Ha til mi tulidh! Ha til mi tulidh! 
We return no more! We return no more! 
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‘AND IT’S MY AIN NAMESAKE, LET ME HOLD HIM, LASSIE,’ 


RASER’S first thought was of Isabel. He had | then silently disappeared. When he found her in 
noticed her at the grave-side, for after all | the castle she was so completely changed that for 
had taken their last look at the old chief she | a moment he hardly knew her. Her hair, which 


had stood for a moment weeping above him and | she had lately dressed as Grace had taught her, 
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was now in gypsy fashion, and was ornamented 
with a band of Indian coins and bangles. She 
wore grey ribbed stockings of her own knitting, 
heavy shoes, laced up the front, a short linsey 
petticoat, and a sleeveless bodice of black velvet. 
Immense gold hoops were in her ears, a quaint 
necklace of Hindoo workmanship round her 
throat, and broad silver bands clasped her arms 
round the wrists and above her elbows. 

Fraser looked at her a moment with both plea- 
sure and surprise; then he said, “‘ What for have 
ye put on that unchristianlike dress, Isabel ? 
You maun go to Assynt without delay, and that is 
nae kind o’ visiting dress for a respectable family 
like John Cameron’s.” 

‘“‘] have nothing to do with John Cameron. I 
like him not.” 

“But Grace ?” 

*‘T like her not either. Why should we try to 
be friends? She is a tame, sleek little house- 
cat; Iam a lioness of the desert. I am going to 
my own people.” 

‘But, Isabel, listen to reason; the glens are 
full of English soldiers.” 

‘‘Jasper is waiting for me, and he is well 
known to them. No one hurts a gypsy girl; I 
shall be always welcome. Can I not dance, and 
sing, and fiddle, and tell fortunes ? And who loves 
King George as I do?” 

‘‘ Ah, Isabel, that is not true!” 

“It is true!” she cried, vehemently. ‘I hate 
Charles Stuart! See what sorrow he has brought 
on this good innocent family! what woes on 
Scotland! what tens of thousands have fallen by 
the sword, by the hangman, by hunger! Before 
to-night’s sun sets this very clachan will perish 
amid flames and the blood of women and chil- 
dren! Yes, I hate Charles Stuart! Iam not of 
those women who love the hand that strikes 
them.” 

He looked at her flashing eyes and impassioned 
attitude with a kind of fear. The girl at that 
moment seemed capable of any deed of peril or 
revenge. She lifted a broad black hat and a little 
cloak of fine scarlet cloth, and said in a voice that 
suddenly changed to pathos and tenderness, “ Let 
me kiss you once, you kind father. Let Isabel 
kiss you for all the good you have tried to do 
her.” And Fraser, with wet eyes and a peculiar 
solemnity of manner, took the slight form in his 
arms and kissed her. 

‘* Good-bye, Isabel; good-bye, little lassie. I 
ken not whether we will ever meet again, but you 
hae taught me, too, many a gude lesson, child. 
Won’t you see the MacAllister before you go?” 

“Tam going to him.” Ske kissed Fraser once 
more, and then went into the great hall. Hector 
was walking slowly up and down, his face flushed, 
and his whole manner betraying the greatest 
mental suffering. 

“Sit down,” she said, authoritatively; ‘‘ you 
will need all your strength; do not waste a foot- 
step. I am come to say farewell. Listen to me 
and try to decide calmly. Hawley’s dragoons 
will be here anon. Fraser will be able to 
spare your life at first, but when Hawley has 
drunk enough some hour you may perish in a 





moment’s passion. Go with us to Edinburgh in 
disguise, and when there give yourself up to the 
civil authorities.” __ 

“I cannot do such a thing, Isabel. Do you not 
see that the blame of my escape would fall upon 
Fraser? I must submit myself to the fate of war 
and go as Hawley’s prisoner.” 

“TY will take Reginald and hide him in the 
wood. While Fraser is with Hawley to-night I 
will see that you escape, and have Reginald sad- 
dled and waiting.” 

“If you could do ¢hat/, Isabel!” 

“* Tf you wish it.” 

“i do.” 

“Then it shall be done.’ 

‘Isabel, if we meet no more—if we meet no 
more, dear sister, you will take care of Angus ?” 

‘* Ah, that is what I am sure to do! I shall 
save him, or die with him!” 

The young chief then kissed her a tender “ fare- 
well.” One thought was in both their hearts— 
that it was probably their last meeting on earth. 
In a few minutes he saw her go through the 
courtyard, leading his favourite horse, and she 
turned at the gate and gave him a cheerful nod 
full of hope and intelligence. 

Fraser came in at the moment, and they walked 
out together, and leaned over the castle wall. 
The little clachan and the grassy strath lay in an 
indescribable peace and beauty; the far-up song 
of the larks, and the looing of the cattle in the 
misty corries, were the only sounds that mingled 
with the still white dawn. The men had little 
heart to speak, and indeed there was little use in 
speculating when every alternative seemed equally 
hopeless. 

‘When folks dinna ken which road to tak’, it’s 
best to stand still,” said Fraser, half to himseif, 
and as if in answer to some mental dispute. 

Hector smiled faintly. ‘‘The words echo my 
own thought, Fraser. I will wait and see what 
comes.” 

Instantly, and as if by magic, the lonely strath 
was filled with horsemen galloping rapidly and 
steadily forward until there was an unbroken red 
line from one end tothe other. Hector laid his 
hand on Fraser's shoulder, and a great groan 
escaped his white lips. Fraser lifted his eyes, 
and said solemnly, “‘Into Thy care, O God, we 
commend these helpless souls.” 

Before the words were ended, shrieks, shouts, 
and fiendish laughter drowned all other sounds, 
and in less than five minutes every shieling had 
been fired. It was with difficulty Fraser could 
then control Hector. He drew his broadsword, 
and—as men in such supreme moments do— 
forgot that he was but one man; he desired only 
to face his foes, though they were a tlrousand. 

** You'll go back inside,” said Fraser, peremp- 
torily ; ‘‘ this is a battle in which one auld lawyer 
will be worth a’ the MacAllisters. I ken Hawley, 
and he kens me. [I'll go mysel’ and see what can 
be done wi’ him.” 

As he went he met some weeping horrified 
women who had escaped, coming up to the 
castle. He took from his pocket some money and 
gave it to them. 
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“‘There’s nae safety there, puir souls!” he 
said. ‘‘Gae your ways through the forest till you 
reach the seaside, then gang as quick as possible 
to Assynt. Cameron will gie you shelter; and 
bid him come and help to save MacAllister. Rin 
awa now, as quick as may be.” 

When he reached the strath the work of de- 
struction was complete; every shieling was a 
blazing ruin. Ewen, Neil, and four other Hie- 
landmen lay upon their swords before Ewen’s 
cottage; they had evidently stood together de- 
termined to sell their lives as dearly as possible, 
and been shot down without even this poor satis- 
faction. As Fraser passed, some English soldiers 
lifted the men and threw them into the fire. 

“Ye are gieing them an auld Roman burying,” 
he said, scornfully. ‘‘ Fling their swords after 
them—swords and dirks too—there’s nae heritors 
for them, I’m thinking.” 

One of the soldiers turned with an oath, and 
pointed his gun at Fraser. The old man put it 
calmly aside. ‘‘ Ye hae drunk o’ this devil’s cup 
till ye hae lost your senses. I am Andrew Fraser, 
and if ye touch me you'll hae to count your bill 
wi’ the hangman. Where is General Hawley?” 

The fellow sullenly pointed out a man on a great 
grey horse, standing on a slight eminence over- 
looking the work of destruction. Fraser walked 
steadily towards him. Hawley and he knew each 
other, perhaps too well. There had been borrow- 
ing and lending between them, and some pro- 
cesses of law to put things finally straight between 
borrower and lender. 

Fraser was uncertain how these memories would 
affect Hawley, and Hawley was pondering the 
conditions on which the borrowing could again 
be best effected. He was uncertain what side 
Fraser had taken in the rebellion. If he had 
gone with Prince Charles the way was clear and 
straight ; Fraser would have to buy at his valua- 
tion a safe passport to France; but if he had 
retained his allegiance to King George, the road 
to the old lawyer's pocket would be more 
difficult. 

“Morning, general,” said Fraser, as calmly as 
if they were both on the planestones of Perth 
city. 

The general turned haughtily, but pretending 
to recognise Fraser, said, ‘‘ Good morning, Mr. 
Fraser. I hope I see a friend of his Majesty’s.” 

“You see a gude subject o’ King George—and 
a gude friend o’ General Hawley’s to command. 
I cam to ask you to Strathleven—or maybe you’d 
prefer to go to Assynt, where there is every com- 
fort o’ gude meat and wine, and gude company 
forbye.” 

“‘T am for Strathleven first. There is a rebel 
there whose case I must attend to before I seek 
my own comfort. Has Hector MacAllister fled ?” 

** Not he! What for should he flee from his ain 
hame ?” 

‘To save his life. He has been in arms against 
the King.” 

“You are a’ wrang there, general. He was 
everything but killed before the rebellion began, 
and he hasna touched sword nor gun for nine 
months. But, gude heavens, general! Your 





men are firing the barns and storehouses and 
killing the sheep and cattle; the puir dumb beasts 
arena rebels onyway!” 

**T obey the Duke’s orders. I am to kill the 
males of all rebel clans, and destroy everything 
that can support life.” 

‘““Weel, I maun say, if I die for it, that an 
officer’s commission in the Duke’s army is vera 
like a butcher’s licence.” 

‘“‘ Mr. Fraser, consider yourself under arrest. I 
really do not know why I should be talking with 
you at all. The Frasers have all been ‘out,’ I 
believe. Is there any reason you should be 
exempted ?”’ 

Fraser took out the protection sent him by 
Duncan Forbes, and said, ‘‘I think that will 
exempt me, general.” 

‘“‘ Certainly, Mr. Fraser. I recognise the autho- 
rity of that document. Excuse me if I have been 
uncivil. I will go with you to Strathleven and see 
MacAllister. But I confess that I shall oppose 
saving him, he comes of a rebellious stock. His 
brother is known to be with Charles Stuart, and 
he intended and wished to be out.” 

** But you canna punish a man for wishing to do 
wrang, general. If that was any law, civil or 
military, we would all hae to kill one anither. He 
wasna out. Whether he wished to be out or not 
is naebody’s business.” 

This position was disputed with some acrimony; 
but one safe point had been touched ere they 
reached the castle. Hawley had insinuated that 
a fine might perhaps be accepted as indemnity, 
and Fraser had remarked “that he had a liking 
for the lad, and would be willing to gie a few 
hundred pounds if he could be got awa’ to France 
till things were settled. 

However, when Hawley entered the castle hall 
and saw Hector he took to the young man one of 
those sudden and unaccountable hatreds which 
defy all our analysation, and probably have their 
origin in something that this life gives no 
hint of. 

“Give me your sword, sir!” were his first 
words. 

The haughty grace with which Hector com- 
plied with this command seemed to irritate him 
beyond all necessity. 

“Take off his sash and bind his arms behind 
him,” he said to a lieutenant. ‘‘ Let two men 
watch continually. Mr. Fraser, I will thank you 
to order some breakfast for me and my staff.” 

The order was more easily given than obeyed. 
The women had taken Hector’s advice and gone 
to Assynt. There was nothing to eat in Strath- 
leven. This state of affairs did not improve 
Hawley’s temper, and at length he determined to 
go to Assynt with his prisoner. 

They met Cameron half way; he was greatly 
shocked to find Hector bound and a prisoner, but 
a look from Fraser made him understand that any 
attempt to interfere at present in the young chief’s 
favour might be fatal to him. The journey was a 
very unpleasant one, but Hawley’s manner changed 
a little for the better when he found himself amid 
the elegancies and comforts of Cameron’s home. 
Greatly to Fraser's amazement, Grace appeared to 
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welcome them. She had taken exceeding pains 
with her toilet, and met Hawley with a fascinating 
cordiality. Hawley felt its power at once; he 
spoke with less noise and authority, and was alto- 
gether less offensive. 

The dinner and wines were excellent, and the 
general seemed inclined to prolong their pleasures. 
John Cameron, at a hint from Fraser, had excused 
himself early in the evening, for as the wine dis- 
appeared the lawyer and'the soldier were growing 
confidential, and even friendly. In fact, they were 
discussing the terms on which Hector would be 
allowed to return to Strathleven as a non-com- 
batant under bonds for good behaviour. Not that 
Fraser trusted in the faith or honour of Hawley 
regarding any such agreement; he simply hoped 
to ensure Hector’s life until he could enter into 
recognised and lawful arrangements for the settle- 
ment of MacAllister’s position. 

In the meantime two women were considering 
the same question. Cameron had given Grace a 
large sum of money, without a word, but she 
knew that it was to be used for Hector’s free- 
dom. She managed to make Fraser understand 
that he must keep Hawley interested by any pre- 
text ; beyond this she was fairly at a loss what step 
to take. 

Hector with his guard of eight men was in the 
large kitchen of Assynt, and she ordered for this 
guard a sumptuous repast and whisky in abun- 
dance. ‘I must fight evil with evil,” she thought. 
“‘When men are drunk they forget their duty.” 

About eight o’clock she determined to go and 
see what the chances for Hector’s escape were. 
Her heart sank as she neared the servants’ quar- 
ter and heard the tipsy shouts of laughter and the 
wild clapping of hands. She stood still to listen, 
though she felt sure that it would be impossible 
for her to enter the room. Then she heard a 
voice that amazed her—a wild, clear voice, singing 
a song that she knew could come from no one but 
Isabel. Something of curiosity and something of 
pique now mingled with her fear and anxiety. 
This girl was again between Hector and herself. 
She could not bear the uncertainty, and she opened 
the door. 

Isabel saw her in a moment, and by an almost 
imperceptible movement of the eyes asked her to 
come forward. Isabel was standing on a large 
table singing and dancing the Romalis, while a 
handsome gypsy youth sat on the floor, and 
accompanied her movements with the tam- 
bourine. At her entrance the guard moved 
impatiently, but stood up to receive her. She 
made gracious inquiries as to their treatment, 
ordered more liquor and refreshments, and pre- 
tended to be much interested in their gypsy 
entertainers. 

While she was asking Isabel some questions 
relating to her dance, the youth with the tam- 
bourine rose, asked her gracefully for alms, and 
softly whispered after his effusive thanks, “ Bring 
us a pair of scissors.” 

She knew the voice; she looked earnestly at 
the gypsy, and she knew him. It was Angus. 
One look between them was sufficient. Then she 
left the kitchen, managing as she did so to pass 





Hector and drop her fan at his feet; and as she 
stooped for it to whisper a few words of love and 
hope. 

Grace went first among her women, and had a 
conversation with them, the result of which was 
that one by one they joined in the revelry, and 
in half an hour it was evident, from the sound of 
a fiddle and the stamping feet, that a general 
dance had succeeded to Isabel’s solo perform- 
ance. Then Grace dressed herself in her maid’s 
simplest costume, snooded back her hair like a 
peasant girl, and ina moment of the wildest fun 
slipped in among the dancers. She passed 
Angus several times, however, before she could 
find a safe opportunity to give him the scissors 
and the gold. 

When she did so, Angus whispered, ‘‘ Tell him 
that Jasper holds his horse at the north gate. I 
will be here to help him at the proper hour. Bid 
him keep awake.” 

It was so long before she found any opportu- 
nity of approaching the prisoner with this message, 
that only her great love for Hector could have 
nerved her to bear the ordeal. But at length 
Isabel and Angus took an ostentatious leave of 
the company ; they had perceived that the guards 
were no longer masters of their senses. They 
indeed took the precaution to examine Hector, 
who was apparently asleep on a pallet of bracken 
in a corner. Stupidly they turned him over, 
looked in his face, and tried his bonds; and 
then, appointing two of their number for the first 
watch, the others fell at once into a deep uncon- 
sciousness. 

Hector was painfully awake. He knew that 
Angus had been present; he expected him to 
return every moment. Nor had he long to wait. 
In half an hour he stole into the kitchen, and 
keeping in the darkest shadows, glided up behind 
Hector, set his hands free, and whispered ‘“‘Come!” 
Just as they reached the door, one of the watch 
moved in his drunken doze, and muttered some- 
thing. 

““Go on,” said Angus to Hector, “I will speak 
to him. What are you dreaming about, my 
brother >?” 

“Oh, is it you?” 

“It is me, my brother—me, the gypsy boy.” 

“*T had a dream—a bad—dream.” 

““Lie down now. I will tell you what it 
means in the morning.” 

In a moment or two the man had dropped 
heavily off to sleep again, and then Angus fol- 
lowed Hector to the north gate. Jasper held 
the horse ready to start. Hector held Grace 
against his breast in a sad, heart-breaking em- 
brace. 

‘Haste, my brother, haste 
‘all our lives are in danger.” 

Then Grace and her maid turned sileritly away. 
Hector, stooping from his horse, took the hands 
of Angus and Jasper in one passionate grip, and 
the little company disappeared as if by magic. 

It was scarcely daylight when the noise and 
tumult in Assynt warned Grace that Hector’s flight 
had been discovered. Hawley was soon awake, 
and unsparing in his insolent accusations both of 
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Fraser and Cameron, and he would have put both 
gentlemen under arrest if they had not been pro- 
tected by President Forbes’s authority. Strangely 
enough, the real culprits were never suspected ; 
and even when some one suggested the gypsies, 
the captain of the guard indignantly refused to 
entertain the idea—‘‘he had himself put them 
out of the house and locked the door after 
them.” Of course he did not know that Margery 
had very gladly opened it again, in obedience to 
Grace’s commands. 

Hawley refused any further entertainment, 
mounted his company in hot haste, and, in the 
hearing of Cameron and Fraser, said, 

‘* My men, it is the MacAllister you are to find, 
and when found, I want no prisoner. You under- 
stand me ?” 

Fortunately for Hector, he had a horse very 
swift and powerful, and almost as intelligent as a 
human being. The best and shortest way to 
Edinburgh was also well known to him, and as 
he approached the city he judged it most prudent 
to keep to the open road, and ride as if there 
was no necessity to aveid notice. He reached 
Leith in safety, but was so exceedingly exhausted 
that he determined to throw himself on the mercy 
and generosity of President Forbes. 

He rode straight to his house and asked for an 
interview. That noble man, and best of Whigs, 
granted the request at once, though it must be 
acknowledged he was somewhat amazed when the 
fainting handsome gentleman tottered towards 
him and said, ‘‘I am Hector MacAllister; I am 
fleeing for my life! Do what you think best with 
me, President.” 

“Then, MacAllister, if you submit yourself to 
me, I think bed, and some meat and drink, best 
for you;” and with these words he led Hector 
away to a luxurious sleeping-room, and bid him 
be at perfect ease until he could decide what 
must be done. 

There was really little to decide; the only plan 
promising peace or safety at the time was to 
escape from the country. Prince Charles was yet 
at large, and some of the nobles were still in 
arms in the extreme northern and western high- 
lands. Until the Prince was secured there would 
be no'mercy for his adherents, and the scaffolds 
and gibbets of the country were finishing the 
bloody work begun at Culloden. 

“You must go to Holland, MacAllister,” said 
his preserver, ‘‘until these unhappy days are over. 
I counsel you to avoid all intercourse with France, 
or the unhappy House of Stuart, and Andrew 
Fraser and John Cameron together will surely be 
able to finally save your name and estate.” 

Two weeks afterwards Cameron arrived in 
Edinburgh with his daughter, who was seriously 
ill. They were accompanied by Fraser, who was 
very restless and miserable; but the whole party 
were rendered comparatively happy by a few 
casual remarks of President Forbes. 

‘You are still factor for the MacAllisters, I 
suppose, Fraser ?” 

“‘T dinna ken whether there be any o’ them 
living,” said the old man, with a trembling 
voice. 





“I heard of Hector MacAllister to-day; he is 
in Amsterdam.” 

“*The Lord be thanked! and may His blessing 
be on Duncan Forbes!” 

‘* My friend, we will give God all the thanks.” 

“* Ay, ay! we are all His subjects.” Then, quite 
unable to control himself longer, he said, ‘‘I dinna 
care what comes o’ it, Forbes. I loved thae 
MacAllisters root and branch—father and sons— 
and I am fair broken-hearted about the ruin of 
such an auld, grand family.” 

*“Why should it be ruined? Things will sort 
themselves soon. MacAllister has powerful 
friends ; he can pay a fine and keep his estate if 
he will only have the sense to lie low till the storm 
blows over. He will come to his own again, never 
fear!” 

“You think sae. Forbes ?” 

“T do.” 

** Then Andrew Fraser will awa’ back to Strath- 
leven and keep things thegither.” 

‘*T think for humanity’s sake you ought to do 
that. The widows and children of the dead clans- 
men must be suffering for food and shelter. As 
the poor fellows themselves straggle back they 
will need some helper and adviser.” 

“I will go, Forbes; I will go at ance. If the 
question of MacAllister should come up when I 
am not about, ye’ll see and get the fine made as 
light as possible—it will hae to come out o’ my 
pocket in the meantime.” 

** T will do all I can to pleasure you, Fraser; but 
you must mind that I am not the Court, I am 
simply the president of the Court.” 

So Fraser, after imparting the neys of Hector’s 
safety to Cameron and Grace, prepared to go back 
to Strathleven. It was very welcome news to both 
of them, and Grace whispered, ‘‘ Dear Mr. Fraser, 
you are the best of all doctors, and I will soon 
come and help you to put the castle of Strath- 
leven in order for Hector’s return.” 

There seemed little prospect of this. In spite 
of the enormous sum set upon Prince Charlie’s 
head, no one would betray him. Month after 
month passed, scores of the humbler classes had 
perished by the hangman, and great numbers of 
the noblest heads in Scotland had been laid upon 
the headsman’s block, but neither for fear of death 
nor love of gold would they give up to his enemies 
the poor Prince who had brought such desolation 
on the land he loved. 

However, with the hope held out by Forbes, 
Fraser returned to Strathleven and gathered to- 
gether the poor remains of the once powerful 
sept. Fortunately it was summer weather, and a 
few boothies in the forest sheltered those who 
could not find shelter in the castle. Fish was 
plentiful in the lochs and game on the hills, and, 
with John Cameron’s aid, enough meal to last 
them many months was stored in one of the large 
rooms of the castle. 

In the following September it became known 
that Prince Charles, after incredible dangers and 
sufferings, had escaped with a number of gentle- 
men to France, and that they had been received 
by King Louis with an ovation. Both England 
and Scotland received the news with satisfaction. 
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Even the most rabid Whigs were satiated with 
slaughter; and there were hundreds of thousands 
who, though opposed to Prince Charles on poli- 
tical grounds, had yet a chivalrous admiration for 
his youth, valour, and sufferings, and also a sin- 
cere respect for the men who had served him with 
such passionate and unselfish devotion. 

In the full tide of this merciful reaction, Fraser 
procured a hearing of the MacAllister case. In 
point of law there was nothing against Hector; 
he had never been in the field for the Stuarts. 
But his father had forfeited the estate by dying 
in active rebellion on the field of Culloden. It 
required all the powerful influence that Fraser 
could bring to bear upon the Court of Sequestra- 
tions to save Strathleven for a family identified 
with every “rising” for the exiled Stuarts. 
Finally, however, Hector was allowed to return to 
his estate, on the condition of paying a fine of 
£10,000, and giving bonds for his future loyalty 
in the sum of £100,000. 

It was a sad enough home-coming for him, 
although it was in the full glory of the northern 
summer. 

‘* But we'll soon hae a’ as bonnie as Assynt,” 
said Fraser. ‘‘I hae the plans ready, and in ten 
years, if you be carefu’ and thrifty, you'll be the 
richest man in Sutherland.” 

Then Hector remembered with a pang how 
he had first discussed these plans with Fraser, 
and how impatient he had then felt of a system 
which had since found a bloody though famous 
grave with the noblest hearts in Scotland. 

‘“‘ But I shall insist on the clan following your 
advice, Fraser,” he said, firmly: ‘it shall be good 
for them as well as for me.” 

Fraser looked at him sadly. 

“Hector,” he said, “‘ you must hear the truth, 
and you must thole it bravely. The poorest 
MacAllister that ever wore brogues is as much 
laird o’ himsel’ now as you are. You'll hae to 
hire such o’ them as choose to wark for you. 
Your father was she last chief 0° MacAllister !” 

‘¢ And what am I, then ?” 

‘Just Maister MacAllister, that is a’. There 
have been twa or three Acts passed since you left 
Scotland that will mak’ many a ane ask whether 
they are themsels or some ither body. In the 
first place, you'll no be allowed to wear dirk or 
sword again. All Highlanders are to gie up 
their arms next month. You arena to speak 
Gaelic, nor wear a bit o’ tartan, nor don a kilt or 
philibeg mair. You'll hae to stick to your 
French fashions and braidcloth now. If ye 
dinna, ye’ll be sent o’er the seas for seven years.” 

‘* But these are outrages!” 

“Ay, ay! but what can’t be cured must be 
endured; and there’s worse to come. The 
next Act abolished all heritable jurisdiction, 
and absolved every clansman frnm his allegi- 
ance. You are the law no longer to them. 
Ye daurna lay a finger now on the meanest gillie 
that taks his oatmeal from you. But dinna hang 
your head, man—you are MacdAllister for a’ that, 
and you'll wark, and save money, and folks wi’ 
money can buy aught they want—a dukedom, an’ 
they fancy it.” 








The loss of his power and family title was a 
great blow to Hector, but it was broken by some 
familiarity with English customs, and by an edu- 
cation that had in some measure prepared him 
for the change. He had sense enough to accept 
graciously what he could not refuse, and to enter 
heart and soul into those plans for the improve- 
ment of his immense tracts of land which had 
already been projected by Cameron and Fraser. 
In these changes-the rights of Angus frequently 
came up for discussion. It was known now that 
he was with Prince Charles in France, and actu- 
ally in command of one of the regiments sta- 
tioned at Dieppe, Boulogne, and Calais, which 
were impatiently awaiting the efforts of the 
Stuarts with the Courts of France and Spain. 

“But Charles will never raise another army, 
and they will hae to disband sooner or later, and 
by that time the Act o’ Indemnity will be passed, 
and Angus can come his ways hame again,” said 
Fraser. 

“He shall have the Reay country,” said 
Hector, with ready generosity; ‘he always liked 
ag 

““That is breaking your land in twa, Hector; 
the estate maun be kept thegither from Reay to 
Assynt—that and no less. We maun find some 
ither way for Angus. I'll no hear tell o’ breaking 
the land.” 

On this subject Fraser could come to no settle- 
ment, but it was finally taken out of their hands 
and decided for them in a way that neither of 
them could have anticipated. 

One evening in the early part of December, 
1748, more than three years after the rebellion, 
Fraser was sitting before the blazing fire in his 
own parlour at Dornoch. A small round table 
stood on the hearthrug, with a pretty tea-service 
on it, and a plate of toast stood browning on the 
broad steel fender. He had put on his slippers 
and old coat, and as he sat warming his toes 
before the fire he looked complacently at the 
cold meats and potted fish that were so comfort- 
ably arranged before him. 

‘I wonder now what is keeping Kirsty and the 
teapot?” he said, impatiently; and then he rose 
and went towards the parlour door. He had pro- 
bably some intention of hurrying Kirsty, but 
before he reached the door he reached the 
window, and his attention was arrested by the 
heavy flakes of snow darkening the whole 
horizon. 

“Just in time. I wonder whether the sheep 
faulds on the Reay Hills are finished!” Full of 
this thought, he stood a moment at the window, 
and as he did so a handsome carriage drove 
rapidly to his gate. The sight was so unusual in 
the little Highland town that he did not move 
until he saw descend from ita tall military-look- 
ing man. The next moment he was at the open 
door, bareheaded, calling out joyfully, “ Angus ! 
se ah I ken it’s you. Come in, you dear 
lad!” 

“Oh, Fraser! but Iam glad to see you! Go 
in out of the snow. Have vou room for my 
wife ?” 

‘‘ Bring her in. 


Bring her in. What are you 
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keeping the puir thing in the storm for?” And 
Fraser ran back and stirred up the fire and pulled 
the sofa beside it, and called up old Kirsty with a 
promptitude that almost sent the old woman into 
a fit. 

“Oh, my bonnie woman, but you're gladly 
welcome!” he said, as he stooped and kissed the 
dark handsome face lifted to his. ‘‘ Tak’ off your 
cloak, my dawtie,” and he began to undo the 
small gold clasps. 

‘Be careful, be careful, Mr. Fraser,” said 
Isabel ; and as Fraser threw off the velvet and fur 
wrap, there she stood blushing and smiling, with 
a lovely infant fast asleep clasped against her 
breast. 

‘Take care, you must not wake him; it is little 
Andrew Fraser.” 

“You don’t say so! Oh, the bonnie bit bairn ! 
And it’s a lad bairn! And it’s my ain namesake ! 
This is mair than I can bear. Let me hold him, 
lassie ! ” 

‘““No, no! you might wake him, and then he 
would be very crossand angry. Get some pillows 
and put them on the sofa, and we will lay him 
down.” 

It was really a charming sight to watch the old 
man and the beautiful mother bending over the 
fine sturdy little fellow, and Angus enjoyed it 
keenly. 

“‘T dinna care much for bairns,” he said, with 
an air of apology, “ but your bairn, and my name- 
sake, is a bairn aut o’ the common.” And again 
he stooped and softly touched the dimpled hands 
that seemed miracles of beauty to him. 

It was a wonderful evening; Fraser was never 
tired of admiring Isabel and the baby. She was 
greatly improved. Teachers, modistes, and good 
society had done much for her. She had been 
tenderly loved and shielded from sun and storm, 
and her beauty had acquired that milder grace and 
delicacy which imparted to it its crowning charm. 
It pleased Fraser to see that she was in no way 
spoiled. She retained all her pretty Oriental ways 
of silence and loving submission. To her Angus 
was evidently something greater and better than 
any mortal man. It was a grief to Fraser when 
she complained of weariness and lifted her baby 
to retire. He asked to be allowed to hold it in 
his arms a minute, and Isabel laid it against his 
breast. His eyes filled with tears, and he turned 
to Angus with a look of intense pleasure. 

““Thank you, my dear lad,” he said, softly ; 
“you hae gien me the height o’ pleasure !” 

When they were alone both remained silent a 
few minutes. Angus spoke first. 

“So Hector is married ?” 

“Ayis he. It is a good marriage, Angus. They 
loved each ither—and it’s a grand estate now.” 

“They waited long.” 

“*That was Cameron’s fault. He wasna for the 
marriage till the Act o’ Indemnity had passed. If 
it had been before, the Court might hae got some 
plea for a bigger fine. MacAllister wedded to 
John Cameron’s heiress would hae been too cheap 
at ten thousand pounds. There was nae use 
flinging awa’ guid gold; and they are prudent 
young things, and took the advice o’ them that 





kent the warld and its ways. But we had a grand 
wedding after the Act, and John Cameron gied 
his daughter fifty thousand pounds down. There 
are wonderfu’ improvements going on. I am 
doubting, though, if you can get o’er the moun- 
tains till this snaw melts.” 

“IT must. Our ship is at Leith; a week is all 
the time I have.” 

“Your ship! Now whaur are you going ?” 

“Tam going to the Virginian colony. It isa 
grand covntry, and there are plenty of Highland- 
men there who,went after Killiecrankie and Sheriff- 
muir. It is the place for born Arabs like Isabel 
and me.” 

‘“Then Charles Stuart comes no more to Scot- 
land 7” 

‘“No more! Never again, Fraser! The treaty 
signed last October at Aix-la-Chapelle compelled 
Louis to put him out of France. Our regiments 
were disbanded, and the Prince, broken-hearted, 
retired to Avignon.” 

‘“‘ And you love him yet, I see ? 

“Love him? I would die to serve him this 
hour. I did not leave him till he bid me do so. 
My Prince! my Prince!” sobbed Angus, passion- 
ately. : 

‘‘Hush, hush, Angus! I canna bear it; and 
there are gude days coming yet to Scotland.” 

““The Scotland of my father was good enough 
forme. I love Scotland, but I hate George, and 
when Scotland’s enemies make Scotland’s laws I 
cannot thole the shame of it. I must see Hector, 
and then I leave Scotland for ever, unless— 
unless—” 

“Nay, nay, Angus. The Stuarts will never 
come back here as kings. They may ask now for 
puir Rob Roy’scoranich! ‘ Ha til mitulidh! We 
return no more!” 

The next morning Angus started for Strathleven 
alone. Isabel was not so anxious to see Hector 
and Grace as to risk the mountain passage with 
her baby; and Fraser was very eager for them to 
remain with him. Indeed, Angus himself was 
unable to accomplish it, and after a desperate but 
abortive effort was obliged to return to Dornoch. 
However, there are consolations in all disappoint- 
ments, and Angus comforted himself with the 
thought that he should at least carry with him 
into the West the memory of an unchanged 
Strathleven—*‘and of Hector too,” he added, 
mournfully. ‘‘ Hector must have changed, when 
all around him haschanged. I would rather keep 
the memory of his face as I saw it that night he 
fled away from Assynt, when he stooped down 
from Roderick’s back and kissed me ‘ Farewell.’ ” 

The week passed all too swiftly for Fraser. It 
was perhaps the happiest week of his whole life. 
He gave up his entire time to Isabel and “‘ wee 
Andrew,” and he scarcely knew which of them he 
loved best. 

At last the day came forthem to sail. It wasa 
bright, cold day, and Fraser carried ‘‘ wee Andrew ” 
in his arms to the ship. The child had become 
very fond of him, and it was a pleasant sight to see 
how its baby ways lightened the grief of parting. 
He gave it to Isabel with a blessing, and then 
hurried away from the little outstretched arms. 


” 
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And in that moment, somehow, he thought of 
his old friend MacAllister, and of his tender love 
for his son Angus; and, as old Scotchmen often 
do yet, he lifted his bonnet solemnly to the 
memory, and grasped Angus’s hand with an 
almost fatherly love and sorrow. 

‘‘Gude-bye, my dear, dear lad! I shall not die 
till you come back to me; I shall wait for you. 
You will not disappoint me; and you'll bring up 
in a God-fearing way yon dear bairn, and you'll 
be a gude husband to yon bonnie woman; and 
when you reach Norfolk just call on Peter Mac- 
Donald and Company, tobacco merchants, and 
you'll find that I havna forgotten you;” and with 
these words poor Fraser pulled his bonnet dourly 
over his brow, and with a sore heart turned away 
from the three faces he loved best on earth. 


CHAPTER XII.—AFTER LONG YEARS. 


Make room for rest around me! 
Till, in deep calms of space, my soul 
May right her nature. 


ANY assert that life to be the most happy 
which affords no material for record. After 
the three stormy years of the rebellion 

such a life had fallen to the lot of Andrew Fraser, 
and calm prosperity and success had been added 
to the blessing of a wonderfully green old age. 

It was twenty-seven years since he had parted 
from Angus, and he was still waiting for his 
return—waiting it now with a hope and im- 
patience that was very trying to his aged heart, 
for he had written and asked Angus to come and 
see him once more, and he was anxiously looking 
for the answer to his letter. He had calculated 
the time carefully, he had made allowances for all 
likely detentions; the letter was now due, and he 
was watching for it. 

A heavy snow was falling, and the air was 
strangely still. He had walked restlessly all day 
between the fireplace and the window, but the 
early night settled down, and the postman was 
now hopeless. Kirsty came in with the tea-tray, 
.and reminded him a little authoritatively that ‘ he 
was an auld man now, and had nae business awa’ 
from the fireside on sic a stormy day.” 

He sat down with a sigh, and put his slippered 
feet upon the fender. There was an air of sad- 
ness and disappointment upon his face, as true 
and unaffected as that one often sees on the face 
of a little child, and Kirsty, with ready sympathy, 
set herself to relieve it. 

‘“‘T just brought in twa cups,” she said, cheerily. 
‘*There has been a stranger on the bars for three 
nights running, an’ the cat has been washing her 
face as if the king himsel’ was coming. I’m maist 
sure you'll be haeing company, Deacon.” 

While she was speaking he had stood up, with 
head eagerly bent forward, and every sense 
strained to the utmost. 

“T hear him coming, Kirsty! Set wide the 
door, my woman !” 

**’Deed, Deacon, I’ll do nae such thing—siccan 
a night as this!” 


‘ 





** You'll open the door, Kirsty! Quick, woman, 
he’s chapping at it now! I'll go mysel’!” 

And sure enough there was a loud and eager 
knocking and the stamping of snow-bound feet, 
and the next moment the cheery sounds of a 
voice that shook the old man’s soul to its deepest 
depth. 

‘** Fraser! Fraser! how are you, dear old friend?” 

“Angus! Angus! I kent you’d come! I kent 
you'd bring your ain answer. Oh, my dear lad, 
I am willing to go now that my een hae seen you 
ance again. What are you standing there for, 
Kirsty ? Bring in the boiling water, and the best 
of a’ there is in the house.” 

‘“Why, Fraser! You scarcely look any older 
than when I left you.” 

“But I feel aulder. I haena been o’er to 
Strathleven for twa years, Angus, and then I went 
in a carriage, and had to tak’a rest or twa. I 
shall never go again o’er the bonnie hills, it was 
my farewell visit to the castle. And I canna walk 
as I used to do, and I canna read and write much 
now; but thank God I hae little need to do either 
much now, and yonder letter I wrote to you is 
dootless my last ane. But my wark is a’ done, 
and my house is in order, and now that you hae 
come my heart is quite satisfied. I'll just hae to 
wait calmly now till I am dismissed.” 

‘* How is Hector? I have heard little of him 
for many years.” 

‘*Did you not get a letter from him a few days 
after mine ?” 

‘“No; I left within twenty-four hours after the 
receipt of yours. It would have been an ill thing 
to keep such love as yours waiting; and if I had 
never seen you again I should have found it hard 
to forgive myself.” 

“That is like you, dear lad. Then you hae a 
deal to see and hear tell o’, but it is a’ gude. 
First you maun tell me o’ Isabel and yoursel’, 
and o’ a’ that belangs to you, for you were a 
meeserable letter-writer, and I ken little anent your 
affairs. You hae built a new Strathleven. | 
made that much out. Whar is it?” 

“Tf there is a Paradise on earth it stands 
within it, Fraser. But it is not like the old 
Strathleven. It is only a big white rambling 
house, with deep verandahs on every side, and 
every verandah is covered with vines of wonderful 
flowers or of great purple grapes. The humming- 
birds flit among the blossoms, and the swallows 
build under the eaves and chatter to the children 
who play beneath them. It has a lovely park full 
of great oaks and beeches, and the park slopes 
down to the corn and wheat and tobacco fields. 
There are blue mountains behind and a grand 
river in front, and the endless woods and plains 
stretch away and away, hundreds of miles away!” 

“Thank God! And you are rich and happy ?” 

“‘T am rich, and I am very happy.” 

‘And Isabel? Bonnie woman, what o’ her?” 

‘Isabel has borne me ten children, six braw 
sons and four lasses, almost as lovely as herself. 
And, Fraser, you will rejoice over this news—she 
has learnt to pray with her children. No one can 
call her a pagan now, she was baptized more than 
twenty years ago ” 
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“T thank God, Angus; wi’ my whole heart I | 
thank Him for this news. Now, about my wee | 
Andrew ?” 

‘* He is a fine stalwart fellow, a head taller than 
ever you were, Fraser, and very like my dear father. 
You heard of his marriage, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes, yes; a French lassie, you said ?” 

“The daughter of a noble French Protestant 
emigrant, Lucia de Fontaine. She had no 
money.” 

“Tut, tut! she had birth and was of the right 
faith, and if she had beauty and virtue, that is as 
much as any man deserves. I approve o’ my 
Andrew no wedding money, it is just what I 
expected o’ a lad called after my honest name.” 

‘*My second son, Hector, married a little 
English girl, and pushed west to the Blue Ridge. 
Gavin is at home with his mother, he is manag- 
ing for me in my absence. Isabel, our eldest 
daughter, is wed to young Francis Beaufort—the 
Beauforts are a fine old family.” 

““T ken that. I looked up the family when I 
heard tell o’ the marriage.” 

“The others are at Isabel’s knees yet. She 
has been a noble wife to me, Fraser. We have 
been very happy.” . 

“‘And the land, man? I hope you hae ta’en 
care to get plenty o’ land. Land is the main 
thing, Angus. Hae you done as I told you?” 

“There are forty thousand acres of the finest 
land in the world in the name of MacdAllister. 
Every son of mine will have a fine estate; there 
is space enough for children and children’s 
children to spread the name.” 

“If they'll stick thegither, Angus; if they will 
only stick thegither! But they hae got a roving 
drop in their veins. Hector, you say, has gone 
west already ?” 

‘‘He chose the farthest away land I owned as 
his portion. He has my own fancy to be by 
himself.” 

‘““Weel, weel, for a’ that has come and gone, 
you hae had a grand fortune, Angus. You are 
satisfied ?” 

“IT am very happy. I did well to go to Vir- 
ginia. When changes come it is best to take 
them in your own hand. I have always been glad 
that I did not see Strathleven before I left, for all 
these years I have had the blessing of the old 
memory. Now I shall lose that, for I must get 
over the hills somehow this time.” 

“It will not be hard to get o’er the hills now. 
The earl has had a fine road made, and there are 
change houses, and all conveniences for travel. 
The earl’s carriage was here a week syne; had I 
kent you were coming I would hae detained it.” 

““Thank you, Fraser; but I like not to take 
favours from strangers. A good horse is all I 
need if the road is open. Who is this new earl ? 
When I left Scotland MacAllister was the greatest 
man in the MacAllister country.” 

“I forgot, Angus, that you hadna received the 
advices from your brother ere you left Virginia. 
The Earl o’ Reay and Assynt is Hector Mac- 
Allister! We hae got a’ we looked for, Angus. 
The MacAllister sits in the House o’ Lords now! 
If your father could hae seen this day!” 








A dark frown had gathered on Angus’s brow. 

“* Who ts MacAllister of MacAllister, then?” he 
asked. 

“There is nae MacAllister now. Some say, 
Angus, that Reay was the auld name o’ the family. 
Anyhow, it is the new name, and when folks are 
seeking an earldom they canna stand on names. 
Hector has done weel, baith by himsel’ and by 
the estate. Why, Angus, you arena vexed at your 
brither’s windfa’ surely?” 

‘“What do you take me for, Fraser? If Hector 
can be satisfied to accept titles from a usurper, 
that is his business. There is an old proverb 
about the receiver and the thief; but if George 
steals from Charles, why should not Hector take 
from George? It is a private question of con- 
science. J would not take a dukedom from the 
House of Hanover. I would not live on the same 
continent with them. If there were ten thousand 
miles between them and me, all that space would 
be full of anger and hatred between us. But 
listen. I have great news and grand news for 
you, and for every one who loves truth and freedom. 
There is going to be another rebellion against 
these little German tyrants, and this rebellion is 
sure to succeed—as sure to succeed, Fraser, as the 
sun is sure to rise to-morrow! ” 

““What? Angus! The Stuarts arena’ coming 
wi’ blood and fire and death again, I pray!” 

‘““No; but the colonies are going to rebel. We 
are going to kick George and his satraps over the 
ocean. We are going to be free men. We will 
have neither king nor kaiser to rob and drive us. 
George the Third is going to lose a grander 
empire than the Stuarts ever dreamed of. There 
is not a Scot now getting ready to arm that does 
not remember George the Second and Butcher 
Cumberland. What they owe to the father they 
will pay to the son.” 

** Angus, you let rebellion alone.” 

“This is revolution, not rebellion. We are 
certain to get our independence! I know it! 
The ship I brought over laden with tobacco has 
gone to France. What for, Fraser? For arms 
and ammunition. I shall carry them back with 
me; there are strong hands and brave hearts 
waiting for them.” 

** Don’t do it, Angus.- Don’t go near France.” 

“Tam going farther. Can you guess where ? 
Oh, Fraser! can you guess where ?” 

“I darena think o’ it, Angus! Oh, my dear 
lad! why do it?” 

“‘ Because he is poor and forsaken and sorrow- 
ful, and I have money for him, and love—” 

‘But he is sair changed if a’ that is said be 
true. He is broken and fallen, and even those 
that love him. can have little sympathy for him.” 

“Then they never loved him. Who would not 
be broken-hearted and fallen? Have not all his 
friends broken truth with him? His brother has 
been a traitor to his cause; his wife has wronged 
and deceived him. Hope, love, ambition—all 
slain! My poor prince! Who would not pity 
thee?” 

“Oh, Angus! what a true heart 1s thine!” 

“Fraser, I sold my tobacco for £10,000, but 
the Prince needs £12,000. You must add the 
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£2,000; I expect it of you. George may have 
your duty, but J kmow you love Charles. And he 
is in debt and care and sorrow! He is your law- 
ful king, the chief of all the Frasers, as well as 
of the MacAllisters. You are a poor clansman if 
you know your chief to be in need and help him 
not.” 

Fraser listened with glistening eyes; he had sat 
watching Angus: with the greatest interest and 
admiration, and when he ceased he rose quietly, 
went to his desk, and wrote out slowly a draft on 
his banker for £3,000: “‘ That is £2,000 for your 
asking, Angus, and £1,000 just as a bit pleasure 
for mysel’. And you may say to him that his puir 
clansman, Andrew Fraser, begged him no to lose 
a heavenly crown because he didna win again his 
earthly ane. Tell him that Scotsmen a’ look to 


him to carry his sorrowful cup wi’ a steady hand.” | 


Then he gradually turned the conversation to- 
wards his own affairs. He told Angus that all he 
had, excepting his property in Dornoch, had been 
turned into gold and devised to his namesake. 
“As for this little estate,” he said, ‘‘ I hae long 
intended it for a bit:charity o’ my ain fancy. I 
hae left it to bring up a dozen or mair mitherless 
girl bairns. It will do well by a dozen now; and 
if Dornoch grows as I calculate on it growing, the 
number can be increased.” 

“‘ Why girl bairns, Fraser ?” 

*‘I thought o’ the girl bairns, Angus, for twa 
reasons. First, plenty ither folk hae thought o’ 
the lads ; there are colleges mair than enough for 
them. Second, because the best and happiest 
hours 0’ my life have been those in which I was 
wi’ some gude woman. For my mother’s sake, 
and for the memory o’ Bessie, and Isabel, and 
Grace, I am a thankfu’ man, and I hae done this 
to show it.” 

The next day Angus took the road to Strath- 
leven. The snow was over, and the skies clear 
and blue; but his heart was unusually heavy. He 
was sensible of being out of time and tune with 
all around him, and he felt no elation in family 
honours which not only came from a source he 
despised, but which, in a manner, obliterated the 
family name. 

On the way he found everything changed. Men 
who had fought at Culloden had bowed to the 
new dynasty, given up their tongue and dress, 
their sword and dirk, and gone to ploughing and 
herding. Living in the country, what could they 
do but accept the inevitable? Angus acknow- 
ledged this, but he was almost glad to see that 
both men and women were silent, gloomy, and 
dissatisfied, and eager to hear him tell of the 
grand land beyond the sea, and the freedom and 
prosperity of their countrymen there. 

He approached Strathleven just after sunrise. 
The little clachan had become a very respectable 
village. Straight streets of stone cottages had 
replaced the picturesque but irregular shielings, 
and there was now an inn, at which he left his 
horse. 

** New lairds and new customs,” he sighed; “in 
my father’s time the poorest MacAllister would 
have scorned to have taken pay for a lodging ora 
meal.” 





He knew the woman who brought him a glass. 
of milk and some oaten cakes, but she had for- 
gotten him, and he would not remind her how he 
had once stood up for her good name, and made 
Black Dugald of Assynt do her justice before the 
whole clachan. 

Thoughtfully and sadly he sought the moun- 
tain path. It had been graded and widened and 
trimmed until it had become a very practicable 
carriage road. The underwood had been cleared 
away, and the great single pines sang soughfully 
to him as he passed. At the little wood where 
he had first seen Isabel he paused. The very 
trees under which they had sat were there. He 
and Isabel had grown older and less fair; they 
were stronger and fairer than ever. He stood a 
moment under them and looked around. There 
were many changes. Little vistas had been 
opened, and little lawns cleared, and here and 
there marble statues of wood nymphs gleamed 
wnite amid the black trunks of the snow-laden 
firs. 

The courtyard of the castle was open, there was 
no fear of an enemy now. Its fantastically-cut 
box-trees, its peacock-house and conservatory, 
irritated Angus. He had not seen the courtyard 
of Strathleven since he and his father had marched 
out of it at the head of a thousand plaided warriors. 
But if the court gates were open, the hall doors— 
that had always stood open during daylight—were 
shut and locked, and he had to knock some time 
before they were opened. 

The man in plush and powder contrasted so 
strangely with his remembrance of Neil Mac- 
Allister in kilt and dirk and chequered hose, that 
for a moment he felt like a man in a dream, 
though his voice was wakeful and angry enough 
when he detected the menial’s sneer. 

** Is the earl within ?” 

sé No.” 

‘* Where is he?” 

** At Assynt Castle.” 

** Will he be here to-day ?” 

“he. 

““Let me pass; I wish to go through the 
castle.” 

The man refused, and there was a loud and 
angry debate, which might have ended in serious 
mischief had not an old servant recognised the 
visitor, and fallen at his feet in a passion of 
weeping and congratulation. But even then he 
felt himself to be watched and doubted, and he 
only visited the great hall and his mother’s bed- 
room. In both the furniture had been entirely 
changed. Nothing in the hall remained of the 
old time but his father’s great oaken chair, and 
nothing in his mother’s room but her portrait. 

It wounded him deeply to see it there when all 
else had been changed. ‘“ It ought to have been 
hung beside my father’s and his first wife’s por- 
trait in the picture gallery,” he muttered. “If it 
is not worthy of a place there it ought to go with 
me, and it shall.” Afterthis discovery he did not 
much care to go to Assynt, but he had made up 
his mind to have the picture, and he must needs 
ask it of Hector. So he went. 

Assynt had also been greatly changed, but here 
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the changes were all extensions and additions. It 
had indeed become a residence worthy of a man 
who wore an earl’s coronet, and whose wife the 
queen delighted to honour. He dismounted at 


the main entrance, and the porter opened the 
gate. 





to a warmer acknowledgment than he wished. 
But even this thought greatly wronged Hector, 
for his heart with the lapse of years had only grown 
more tender towards his exiled brother; and when 
he perceived who waited for him, he went to meet 
‘ Angus with a welcome whose warmth and sin- 





THE EARL TURNED 


“The earl ?” 

“He walks within.” 

And the man pointed to a little alley lined with 
fancifully cut holly-trees. Hector’s back was 
towards Angus, and when the earl heard footsteps 
behind him he turned Sharply round. Angus 
Stood still, he had no desire to force his brother 








SHARPLY ROUND, 


cerity not the most jealous love could have 
doubted. 

Yet it was a strangely solemn meeting. Angus 
could not help thinking that Hector had become 
a sad and thoughtful man. His new dignity 
seemed to give him no pleasure; he disliked all 
allusion to it, and quietly put aside all conversa- 
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tion but such as referred to Angus and his 
American home. After an hour’s walk they went 
into the castle. Hector was sure “‘ Grace would 
be delighted,” but the change in Grace was the 
greatest change of all. She was very kind and 
courteous, but Angus could not help asking him- 
self ‘‘if this could be the eager, enthusiastic girl 
that he had last seen pinning the white cockade on 
‘Charlie’s men’ in the courtyard of Strathleven.” 

She had always paid a great deal of attention 
to her toilet, but it seemed to Angus that she had 
dressed the Countess of Reay and Assynt with a 
quite unnecessary splendour. Her robe of white 
satin with a fine gold net over it would have 
suited the salons of St. James’s or Windsor, and 
the jewels on her head and throat and arms did 
not hide the fading beauty of the matron of forty- 
seven. 

She spoke of her father, and said he was failing 
very fast. Angus asked to see him, and found 
John Cameron in a slippered prosy old age, that 
could talk of nothing but his daughter Countess 
of Reay and Assynt, and the infinite goodness 
and condescension of her Majesty Queen Char- 
lotte. But she never named the poor Prince 
whom she had once so devotedly loved. He had 
failed, and Grace was of that order of women 
who regard failure as the unpardonable sin. 
Angus was too gentlemanly to remind her of it; 
he allowed her to prattle away about her eldest 
son Lord John Assynt, who was in the army; 
and her second son, who had gone on some 
diplomatic mission, and her youngest, who was at 
Oxford. 

Parenthetically she remembered Isabel and her 
trans-Atlantic nephews and nieces, and rather 
ostentatiously remarked that she had heard that 
Mr. Fraser intended leaving all his money to his 
namesake, ‘‘and how nice that would be!” 
And when Angus answered that his son Andrew 
had already an estate whose acres outnum- 
bered those of Strathleven and Assynt combined, 
and had married a daughter of the Count De 
Fontaine, she seemed amazed, and half doubtful. 
Evidently Angus and his family had not been a 
subject of much interest or much conversation in 
the Assynt household. 

So it was clearly best that Angus should return 
home as soon as possible. He signified his in- 
tention the next morning, giving as a reason that 
he wished to pay his duty to Prince Charles 
before returning to America. He made the 
statement without parade, and in a voice full of 
pathos. Hector glanced kindly and proudly at 
his brother, and set his lips tight to conceal his 
emotion. Grace pretended not to hear the re- 
mark, and John Cameron looked angry and 
nervous, and began talking in a forced and eager 
manner about some Parliamentary debate. 

There was little show of leave-taking. Cameron 
sheltered himself behind his great age; Grace 
took a brooch of coral and gold from her throat 
and sent it to Isabel; and Hector calmly but 
resolutely prepared himself to accompany his 
brother. Grace manceuvred, and Cameron called 





invincible, that ‘“‘ he intended to see his brother 
sail, and that his stay would be determined by 
that event.” 

They left on horseback together, and in half 
an hour had recovered their old selves. When 
they had rode about a mile they stopped by a 
common impulse; the next moment they leaned 
forward and kissed each other as tenderly and 
joyously as if they were once again boys; and 
after that they fell into a conversation which 
drove every shadow between them far away. 

Angus asked for his mother’s picture, and 
Hector not only had it packed and sent away 
while they ate lunch at Strathleven, but after- 
wards he opened a private drawer of his own and 
showed Angus all her jewels and laces. ‘‘ They 
belong to Isabel,” he said, “‘ and you must now 
take them.” Then he drew from off his own 
finger a splendid diamond, and said, ‘‘ Give her 
this with my true love and respect, and tell her I 
have never forgotten that I owe my life to my 
sister.” 

It pleased Fraser greatly to see that Hector 
had come back with his brother. ‘I kent you 
would do it,” he said, almost gratefully ; and he 
watched the two men as they wandered about the 
hills, or sat talking by his fireside, with a keen and 
tranquil delight. Angus stayed a week in Dor- 
noch, and then bid a long and last “ farewell” to 
the old man who loved him asa father. No one 
but God saw the parting, but Fraser said so- 
lemnly after it, ‘‘Now the bitterness of death 
is Over.” 

Hector went with Angus to Leith, and waited 
by his brother’s side till the anchor was weighed 
and the captain hurried him ashore. During 
these last days together all their old love and 
confidence had been restored, with the addition 
of that sorrowful tenderness attached to every 
companionship which we feel is she /as¢ one that 
time shall ever give us. Poor Hector! He had 
always loved Angus, but never so dearly as when 
he watched him sail away out of the sight of his 
eyes and the reach of his affection for ever. 

Of his visit to Avignon Angus never spoke. 
He wrote to Fraser concerning it, but after the 
old man had painfully spelled out his letter, he 
put it in the fire and shut his mouth for ever on 
that subject. Contrary to all reasonable expecta- 
tion, he rallied greatly, and when the war be- 
tween England and her American colonies broke 
out, nO one was so eager about despatches, or so 
chary about expressing an opinion concerning 
the colonists. Some people indeed asserted that 
he sided with the rebels, and many averred that 
he had been heard to laugh quietly to himself 
when the news of Bunkers Hillcame. All agreed 
that the Frasers were dour folk and never had 
liked the House of Hanover. But Fraser, as well 
as John Cameron, knew how to get behind his 
great age when he thought it good to do so. 

It was a snowy night again in the closing days 
of A.D. 1781. Fraser, now nearly one hundred 
years old, lay dying as gently as a child goes to 
sleep. No one but the Earl of Reay was with 


the new earl to his side, but’ Hector said in a | him, and he had left a gay party at Assynt, in 
simple dour way, which Angus knew of old was | spite of much opposition, to comfort the last 
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hours of his old friend and counsellor. A little 
girl came softly in and laid a letter on the bed. 


Fraser saw it, though his eyes were apparently 


closed. 

“It is from Angus,” he said, in a thin glad 
voice ; ‘read it, Hector ;” and Hector read in the 
old man’s ear these words: “Father, good 
news! Georgie’s men have absolutely surren- 
dered; this on the 19th of October. We are 
free! I have sent the Prince word by this mail.” 
Through the mystical grey on the face of the 
dying man a faint rose colour stole, he looked 
long and steadily at Hector with a happy smile, 
and when the smile faded away he had “ fallen on 
that sleep” from which there is no waking. 

Ah, well! These things were all more than 
one hundred years ago. The good knight Angus, 
so true, so brave, and so constant in his love, is 
now dust, ‘‘and his good sword rust;” but for 
all that the name he loved lives on in many a 


“ FATHER, GOOD NEWS, 





| 





brave tale, in many a frontier romance and song. 
For he was the founder of a family which, in 
every expedition of daring and adventure, and on 
every field where freedom has fought her battle 
over again, has had its representative. There 
was one among the hardy band that penetrated 
into the trackless plains of the Polar ice-fields. 
They were among the first explorers of the Rocky 
Mountains. On the battle-fields of Texas and in 
the dungeons of Mexico the name is a familiar 
one. For with their valour and constancy there 
has been mingled just so much of the roving 
Romany blood as has made them pioneers in 
every frontier movement. For the rest, 


‘* They love their land because it is their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why ; 
Would shake hands with a king upon his throne, 
And think it kindness to his majesty.” 
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TOYS. 


FEW words about toys will not be inappro- 
priate at this season of the year, when they 
form so large an item in the expenditure of 

the elders and so considerable a portion of the 
happiness of children. 

Toys are well worth study, whether regarded as 
indications of the character of a country or as 
illustrations of ingenuity and intellectual progress 
among the working classes; whether regarded as 
an article of commerce or as important agents in 
the training and education of children. 

The study of toys opens up many a branch of 
social and political economy, and is almost un- 
limited in the interesting matter it brings before 
the student. It isso many-sided that the ignorant 
and the learned, the child and the philosopher, 
can find subjects suitable to their powers of 
thought. 

There seems to have been no age so dark and 
uncivilised as to leave its children without toys, 
but it is the boast of the present that it makes 
them of greater beauty, variety, finish, and cheap- 
ness, than was ever dreamed of in former ages. 
The explanation of the present excellence lies in 
the improved education of those who make them ; 
in the knowledge they now possess of the qualities 
and combinations of certain substances which 
were formerly thrown away as refuse ; and lastly 
in the insisting on the part of the purchasers that 
toys shall be capable of teaching and training 
while they amuse and please. 

Which of our children would now be content 
that the animals in their Noah’s arks should be 
formed of four sticks and a long piece of wood 
for a body? or that the mouse should be as large 
as the cat, and the elephant as small as the lamb ? 
and that they should be painted red, blue, and 
green ? 

A low class of toy—I do not mean by this a 
cheap toy, but an ill-made and incongruous one— 
has no attraction whatever for children of this 
century. The toymakers themselves are quite 
aware of this, and in the making of the cheapest 
toy they are careful to preserve both form and 
colour. 

Although the making of toys is not limited to 
one district, town, or country, it is to Germany 
our minds turn when thinking of Toyland, and 
rightly so, for she surpasses all other countries 
both in the quality and quantity of the toys she 
annually sends forth into the world. 

It is curious to notice that the places in Ger- 
many which supply the world with toys are in 
every case centres for the making of a special class 
of toy—that is to say, the inhabitants of the village 
or town, together with those dwelling within a 
circuit of three or four miles, are for the most 
part engaged in toy-making of a particular 
character and material. For example, Sonneberg 
is the centre for the manufacture of dolls and 
comical toys, which are formed principally of 
papier-maché. Rodach is the centre for the 





manufacture of the finest kind of skin animals, 
the principal material of which is paper. Hild- 
burghausen for a special and superior class of 
doll formed of paper and porcelain; for dolls’ 
dinner and tea services, as well as farmyards and 
menageries. Griinhaineschen again is one of the 
centres for the manufacture of wooden toys, such 
as Noah’s arks, cricket-bats, ninepins, dolls’ 
mangles, tubs, and ironing-boards, dolls’ houses 
and furniture, shops, farms, poultry-runs, carts, 
waggons, and such-like toys. St. Ulrich in the 
Grédner Thal is the centre of quite another class 
of wooden toy making, such as the old-fashioned 
jointed Dutch doll, rocking-horses, animals of all 
sizes and character, and many other articles which 
do not belong strictly to toys. Nuremberg, which 
was formerly the mother of Toydonia or Toy- 
land, is now the centre of the manufacture of 
magnetic toys and tin and lead soldiers, besides 
other very interesting articles not belonging to 
toys. 

Lauscha is the centre for glass toys of every 
description, and is famous for the making of eyes 
for dolls, animals, and human beings. Biberach 
is the home of the very best kind of metal toys, 
and Stutgart is well known in Toydonia for dolls’ 
metal furniture, carriages, and garden chairs. 

These are sufficient to show that each centre 
has its distinct work in the toy industry, and I 
mention these not because they are the only cnes 
engaged in this gigantic work, but that, having 
visited them and seen them at work, I can speak 
with a certain amount of knowledge concerning 
them. 

I think the situation of many of these centres 
the most picturesque in Germany ; they lie apart 
from the high road, surrounded by wooded hills 
of great beauty, and watered by mountain streams. 
Secure from the visits of tourists—who would 
look in vain for some of these names in their 
guide-books—the inhabitants labour quietly and 
steadily at their daily work, which is to carry joy 
and gladness to hundreds of thousands of children, 
even to remote corners of the earth. These toy- 
makers are, almost without exception, intelligent, 
well educated, kind, industrious, and sober. They 
love music, and there is scarcely a house in the 
wooden toy and glass centres but has its musical 
instrument, which one or more of the family can 
play. They are very fond of animals and flowers, 
which are to be seen in every room you enter. 
More than three-fourths of the toymakers are 
Protestant, but, to use their own expression, 
‘“‘they are not a church-going people.” When I 
saw the empty churches how I longed for another 
Luther who would rouse them out of their 
lethargy, and infuse hope, faith, and vitality into 
their daily lives. —The Roman Catholic toymakers, 
on the contrary, are very devout ; they are always 
to be seen wending their way to church both 
before commencing the day’s work and at the 
close of it. 
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The toymakers are not a robust class; the 
materials which they use, the high pressure at 
which they work for six months in the year, the 
small amount of animal food and fresh vegetables 
which they consume, all tend to sow the seed of 
that hopeless disease, consumption, of which so 
many die. 

It is interesting to inquire why these particular 
spots which I call centres should have been 
selected above others for carrying on the various 
branches of the toy trade. It may have been 
owing to the abundance and cheapness of mate- 
rial which these places afforded, for it is no small 
advantage to get the supplies close at hand and at 
the cheapest rate. It seems, however, from what 
I have been able to gather, that there is some 
little history attached to the starting of each 
branch of industry in these particular spots, one 
or two of which will serve as examples. This was 
how it happened in St. Ulrich in the Grédner 
Thal. The inadequacy of the sail to nourish the 
people made them look about for means of im- 
proving their condition. It was useless for them 
to till the ground. St. Ulrich stood so high, and 
was so bleak, that neither corn nor fruit would 
grow there. The roads, too, were very unsafe, 
and the people were almost entirely cut off from 
communicating with the outside world. This is 
how matters stood two hundred years ago; the 
people were ignorant of the remedy of their con 
dition, which lay round about them in the forests 
of the soft and beautiful pine. There they were, 
ready to help, and waiting to be recognised as the 
friends who should take them from want and 
misery and raise them to comfort* and honour. 
One day in the year 1703 a man named Jean de 
Mez began to use this pinewood for the carving 
of picture-frames, which found many and ready 
purchasers. Among those who watched him at 
work were two brothers named Vinager, natives 
of St. Ulrich—clever, patriotic youths, who 
thought they could make use of the knowledge 
they were gaining in improving the condition of 
the people of St. Ulrich. They commenced with- 
out much knowledge to carve figures, and suc- 
ceeded in finding pupils and ready sale for their 
work. This determined them to go to Venice for 
instruction. Here they worked to such purpose 
that when they returned to St. Ulrich they were 
able artists and teachers. 

In a comparatively short time the Grédner 
Thal was like a beehive; every person who could 
use a saw or a knife was occupied either in cutting 
or carving the pine. This they did so vigorously 
that the end of the century found them without 
the material for work; they had ruthlessly cut 
down and had forgotten to replant! They set 
about remedying the evil, but in the meantime 
they were compelled to buy of the neighbouring 
valleys, and cut and transport the wood at great 
expense and labour. At the present time it is one 
of the busiest and most beautiful spots in Toy- 
donia, and would well repay a visit. 

The origin of the toy industry in Griinhaineschen 
was that some miners, having exhausted the mines 
in the Erzgebirge, settled here in the beginning of 
« the last century, and, being ingenious, began to 





make use of the only material at hand for the 
manufacture of rough wooden toys. It is the 
most sleepy, lovely little place, of only two thou- 
sand inhabitants; but the amount of work done 
in it is fabulous. The value of the wood used 
amounts to £ 37,500 annually, and the goods sent 
out every year are valued at £ 200,000. 

For the origin of the glass-toy industry in 
Lauscha we must go back three hundred years, 
when two men, one a Suabian the other a Bohe- 
mian, were expelled from their countries in con- 
sequence of their religious opinions. They came 
to Thiiringia and looked about them for a spot 
suitable to carry on their business of glass-making. 
Finding that Lauscha possessed an abundance of 
wood, and a special kind of sand called kaolin 
sand, they erected the glass-factory there. The 
industry has gone on increasing and improving, 
till in the present day they supply the whole world 
with glass toys of every description. 

These illustrations will suffice to show that the 
reasons for the selections of the centres are not in 
all cases the same, yet the abundance of supply 
was evideni!y the first attraction. 

There is much thought and system required in 
the selection of toys suitable for all countries and 
classes of children. The anxiety also is very 
great that the toys should reach their destination 
at the proper season of the year. Orders and 
patterns for Christmas toys are generally given at 
the previous Easter Leipsic Fair, and in May the 
real work of the toymakers begins. For six months 
they have so much to do that they can scarcely 
accomplish the tasks even by working from sun- 
rise to midnight, and by employing the hands of 
every member of the family, from the half-blind 
aged grandmother to the baby-child of four or 
five years old. Unfortunately, the little they gain 
under this high pressure—remuneration is very 
small—is lost during the six months which follow 
of little or nothing to do, and the return of May 
often finds them greatly in debt. Not being strong 
and healthy, they cannot as a rule work at rough 
outdoor oceupations in the off-season. 

The materials of which our beautiful toys are 
made are of the commonest; the principal being 
wood and paper. The discovery of papier-maché, 
and the application of it to the toy industry at 
the beginning of this century, began a new era in 
the toy world. It was already finding itself in 
difficulties for the want of suitable material to 
supply the place of wood, which was becoming in- 
tolerably dear, and to take the place of the com- 
position formerly used, but which was compelled 
to be set aside, as mice liked it so much that they 
attacked the toys made of it and caused great 
loss to the toymakers. 

This new material combined cheapness, dura- 
bility, and ease of manipulation. It is a mixture 
of paper, chalk, black meal, leather dust, and 
gum-water. For the time and money requisite to 
make a dozen articles previous to its discovery, a 
hundred dozen can now be made, a circumstance 
which adds greatly to the cheapness of toys. 

The amount of work and tne number of hands 
required to make a single toy must be seen to be 
believed. There is no trade in which division of 
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labour is so necessary. Every separate part of a 
toy is made by a different maker. Many of the 
comical toys pass through the hands a hundred 
times before they are on view at the toy-shops, 
yet they look so dainty and fresh that you might 
believe them the work of fairies. 

Toys are of three classes, and of every huncred 
imported into England it has been calculated 





that seventy are of a common kind, twenty-five of 
middle quality, and five of first; the last paying 
the best. The various Governments under which 
Toydonia exists are beginning to see the power 
of toys, and are doing their best to help the toy- 
makers by planting in their midst good schools, 
and supplying first-rate teachers for those branches 
of learning most required in toymaking. 
E. BREWER. 


>= 


ANGELS UNAWARES. 


E were once debating the question whether 
angels still came down on earth and paid 
men and women visits. One of our party 

doubted it. Such things, he said, were only in apos- 
tolic days. Another admitted the possibility, but 
urged the fact that angelic visits were proverbially 
“few and far between.” Then an old lady of great 
experience, who had known the world for some 
five-and-seventy years or more, answered that 
“one might still entertain angels unawares, but 
that the whole point of it lay in the unawari- 
ness.” 

This same old lady, although far from rich, 
certainly gave the angels every opportunity of 
enjoying her hospitality. At each meal there was 
an extra chair set, both in the kitchen and in the 
parlour, “‘a chair for the angel,” and many poor 
and hungry people (angels or otherwise) profited 
by the custom. And when finally it came to be 
this old lady’s turn to be entertained herself by 
the angels, her quiet little house was thronged by 
poor people with red eyes and sad hearts, who 
were only too eager to tell you a thousand and 
one stories of her kindness. She was like Dorcas, 
they said, ‘full of good works and alms deeds 
which she did,” a very uncommon characteristic in 
these bad times when so many people are full of 
good deeds which they do not do. 

I have long ago seen how right this old lady 
was in saying that ‘‘the whole point lay in the 
unawarinets,” for I once mistook some one for 
an angel who was a very different person, and 
after entertaining him as an angelic visitor found 
out that he had hired the wings and the dress and 
the beatific smile—the whole costume, in fact— 
from Messrs. Nathan, or from some such fancy- 
dress warehouse. After that I gave up expecting 
angel guests, and, to my grief and shame, the 
very first time one called upon me I only saw’in 
him a commonplace middle-aged gentleman, 
with very little hair, and a husky voice that seemed 
to come from far away, and which always gave me 
a nervous inclination to clear my throat. He was 
very worthy, but quite a bore, people said, and I 
agreed with them. He used to talk away gently 
for hours, and no one ever took the trouble to 
listen or to make out what it was all about. Now 
that he is changed “from a toy to a relic, and 
seen through the crystal of tears,” I try to recall 
some of his utterances. But either my memory 





fails me or else he never did say anything remark- 
able. I remember his telling me—he was very 
fond of incontrovertible facts—that it is unwise 
to sit in wet shoes, that “five o’clock tea is quite 
an institution with ladies,” and that—this cau- 
tiously, and suggested by a fierce political argu- 
ment raging around us—“‘there are two sides to 
every question.” I also remember, to my ever- 
lasting regret, six little execrable puns and seven 
small jokes which he made, and at which I in my 
pride and my hardness of heart refused even to 
smile. Ah! is there any one in the wide world 
who can look back on the past years with an easy 
heart? As for me, a thousand and one little 
opportunities I have missed,rise up and reproach 
me as I think of it; little unkindnesses and un- 
gracious acts where I might instead have given 
pleasure, foolish omissions and oversights, trifling 
acts of neglect. They are small enough, it is 
true, but—and here lies the sting of it—I can 
never make amends for the greatest or for the 
least of them. My chance of doing service to 
that kindly heart is gone for ever. The most I 
can do is to lay a handful of quick-fading flowers 
on a cold slab of stone. 

There is a Portuguese story of a man who, sit- 
ting alone in the twilight, is told that the avenging 
angel waits on his threshold to speak with him. 
He expects to see the angel of death, with the 
two-edged and flaming sword, when lo! he sees 
instead the tear-stained face and gentle reproach- 
ful eyes of the woman who loved him, and whom 
he wronged years ago, standing there with her 
thin wasted hands full of the “saudades” and 
the ‘“‘cuidados” (scabious and marigolds), and 
the scented lemon-blossom they used to gather 
together on the sunny hills. But the look in her 
eyes stays by him and haunts him ever after; and 
therein lies his punishment. 

I was not the only person who failed to recog- 
nise this angel I am speaking of. It is true that 
poor and old people, little children, and cats and 
dogs, all loved him. But then a little kindness 
goes a long way with such as these ; they do not 
require talent or wit. Yes, we all said, he is 
a worthy man, but a great bore. Then came his 
death ; a death so noble, so unselfish, so devoted, 
that we, his critics, scarcely dared lift our eyes 
from the ground for shame. ‘‘ Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
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for his friends.” And those who stood round 
this dying man’s bed saw that this great love 
which he bore to his fellow-men, and which had 
made him count his life as nothing in the scale, 
supported him in all the anguish of his suffering, 
and lighted him through “the dark valley of the 
shadow of death.” 

There is a poem of Mrs. Barrett Browning’s 
called ‘‘ Matty,” on the death of a little girl of 
thirteen, where the mother complains that her 
darling who found this earth ‘“‘a green and easy 
world,” 


** room to play, 
Though one’s hair might get uncurled 
At the far end of the day,” 


is suddenly lifted by death to a world beyond all 
human knowledge. The child whom so lately 
she played with, and kissed, and praised, and 
blamed, is now wiser than any living creature. 
And the poor mother ends with, 


** Give us Michael with the sword 
Rather than such angels, Lord.” 


So it was with us. We could not bear to 
remember how our eyes had been holden, and 
how we had never as much as seen the tiniest 
feather sprouting on this angel’s shoulder till he 
had spread his wings and flown away miles over 
our heads. 

The other angel I met was the wife of a navvy. 
She was very stout, with the figure of a pillow- 
case. Her face was the colour of bricks, and 
her dust-coloured hair was towzled like a door- 
mat, and twisted round two rusty hair-pins. Her 
name was Mrs. Sairey Jackson. Regarding her 
as an angel (as indeed I now do) her disguise 
was very perfect. I went into her wooden hut 
to ask whether any of the navvies who lodged 
there would care to have any letters written for 
them. The angel replied in a surly voice that 
they wanted nobody meddling with them that 
she knew of, and she waved her broom towards 
the door as a delicate hint that she would not 
detain me further. But I was bent on softening 
her. A grimy baby was seated on a heap of 
cinders, gently rubbing a piece of bread-and- 
butter into them, with the purpose, doubtless, of 
improving the flavour. I made advances to this 
epicure which he received benignly, and this won 
the angel’s heart. ‘‘ There niver was sich a one 
as Charley,” she said, ‘‘to make friends with 
strangers, pretty dear!” And after that I knew I 
had the en/frée to the hut. 

One Sunday evening I was met close to the huts 
by a navvy, who asked me whether I had heard of 
last night’s accident. It appeared that there had 
been a landslip on the new line, and that two men 
had been killed. One was single, but the other 











left a wife and six children, and, said the man, 
“the widder and the poor fam’ly is there,” pointing 
to the hut, “‘ stopping along of Sairey Jackson.” 

I felt uncertain whether my presence would be 
a comfort or no, but I acted on an impulse and 
tapped at the door, which was opened to me. 
About ten men, seated on benches, were smoking 
round the fire. They were not talking, but sat 
there in silence, with an expression of commisera- 
tion on their weather-beaten faces. 

“Do you think I had better go into the other 
room and see the poor widow ?” I asked, shyly. 

There was no answer for a moment, and then 
the biggest navvy of the party, who was evidently 
their spokesman, said, encouragingly, 

‘*Go in, miss, goin. You little women knows 
best what to say on ’casions like these.” 

So I went in. The poor little room was dimly 
lit by one tallow candle stuck in a bottle. The 
woman herself, sobbing as though her heart would 
break, sat on the only chair. The floor was alive 
with children. A confused heap of little heads 
and arms and legs lay intertwined on a straw 
pallet in one corner. Two little girls were nurs- 
ing babies almost as big as themselves, and one 
child sat alone in a retired spot howling, appa- 
rently for the mere sake of howling. Mrs. Jack- 
son was kneeling beside the poor widow, and 
looked up asl entered. I thought I had never 
seen any face so transfigured, so beautiful, in its 
look of tenderness and pity. ‘‘ Don’t’ee, my dear, 
don’t’ee take on so,” and she soothed her like a 
little child, with a tact and sympathy which could, 
so I supposed, only be the outcome of a life-long 
affection and knowledge. 

When I left the hut I called Mrs. Jackson aside 
to ask how I could best help the poor widow. 

‘Well, miss,” she answered, “she’s not got a 
penny toturn tonow. But they’ll surely make a col- 
lection for she down the line. And she and her 
fam’ly shall have a bite and sup along of Tom and 
me til! she knows a little what to be up to.” 

‘* She is your sister, is she ?” Lasked, for I could 
not but think there must be seme relationship, or 
at least some very old friendship, between the two 
women. 

Mrs. Jackson laughed. ‘Bless you, miss, | 
never set eyes on she till last night. But,” she 
added, apologetically, ‘‘you see one must do 
sum’at for them as is in trouble and don’t know 
where to turn.” 

I bade her good-bye and walked home across 
the quiet moonlit common and under the red 
October beeches, with my heart full of all I had 
seen and heard. And it seemed to me then, as it 
seems to me now, that I shall never know a 
quarter of all the goodness and kindness and 
love that are hidden away in the out-of-the-way 
corners of this strange world. , 

ANNE FELLOWES. 
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KHIVA AND THE TURKOMANS. 


BY THE REV. HENRY LANSDELL, D.D., AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THROUGH SIBERIA.” 


PART 


S we went north of Khiva the general cha- 
racteristic of the country was flatness and 
desolation with scarcely any water, though 

there were visible numerous traces of old canals, 
showing that the land had formerly been cultivated. 
As we rode toward the present town of Kunia 
Urgenj the high road passed through a cemetery, 
and my horse being anxious to get on ahead, I was 
letting him trot, when he so completely misbe- 
haved himself as to stumble and fall and roll. I 
was pitched several feet over his head, my boots 
coming easily out of the stirrups, so that provi- 
dentially I was not in the least hurt, and before I 
quite knew what had happened was on my legs 
helping up my steed, who looked ashamed of 
himself, which was something, but Yakoob, my 
native Mohammedan interpreter, imported a new 
sentiment into the affair by observing that it was 
a judgment on us for galloping on holy ground 
where the saints were sleeping. He added that 
some Mohammedans would have got off their 
horses and walked; which was all very well, but it 
was a custom of the country with which I was 
unacquainted, and Yakoob himself did not set the 
example. 


EARLY HISTORY OF KUNIA URGENJ. 


We had now reached. the most interesting spot 
in Khiva, namely, the ruins of Urgenj, one of the 
many towns that were cruelly destroyed by Jenghis 
Khan. The son of Jenghis came before the 
town, saying that his father had given him the 
land, and that he wished to preserve the beauty of 
the capital, and therefore invited the inhabitants to 
surrender. They declined, however, and the siege 
proceeded, in which, for lack of stones, the 
Mongol catapults were served with balls made out 
of the neighbouring mulberry-trees soaked in 
water. They fired its buildings with naphtha, and 
after seven days of desperate street fighting cap- 
tured it. This was a fatal blow to Urgenj, but 
the town began to flourish again, and was subse- 
quently destroyed by Tamerlane, who caused it 
to be razed in 1388. Three years later Timur 
ordered the city to be rebuilt, and the country 
peopled, but it seems never to have gained its 
former prosperity. I had the good fortune to get 
one or two photographs of the ruins, which have 
done good service for illustrations. In approach- 
ing the site of the old town one could easily trace 
for a short distance the old river bed along which 
the Oxus used to flow. 


MINARETS AND TOMBS. 


We had to make a long circuit before we could 
enter the city area, so as to examine the westerly 
of two tall minarets that are still standing. 





II. 


The base of the tower, or rather the bottom, 
for it has neither base nor capital, was sur- 
rounded with broken bricks in such quantities 
that it was not easy to take the circumference, 
and the whole affair looked so tottering as 





THE EASTERN MINARET AT KUNIA URGENJ. 


to be dangerous even to measure. I found, 
however, that it measured 80 feet round, and cast 
a shadow 120 feet long, and as our cicerone, the 
assistant bek, who was 5 feet 8 inches high, cast a 
shadow of 10 feet 6 inches, I reckoned that the 
tower must be 220 feet in altitude. Here and there 
on its surface are coloured bricks, but hardly suffi- 
cient to tell how it must formerly have looked. 
The eastern minaret, Kuhn says, is higher than 
the other. I do not know how he reckons, but I 
measured the circumference on a level with my 
head as 114 feet. The diameter on the photo- 
graph measures 7-16ths of an inch, and the height 
2tin. This would make the height 226 feet. This 
east minaret is in a better state of preservation 
than the former. Both are built of: baked bricks, 
and the latter is encircled by four convex rings 
with inscriptions, the letters of which are said 
by Glukhofsky to be of the height of a man. 
Kuhn calls them Kufic, which they doubtless are, 
though Mr. Sevier did not readily allow them to 
be letters at all until we purchased some old coins 
found on the spot, when the similarity of the in- 
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scriptions was manifest. Besides the inscriptions 
the zones of coloured bricks are sometimes in 
mosaic in the form of a scroll and at others in 
broken X patterns. . Glukhofsky, who visited the 
place in 1873, speaks of a stately tower or minaret 
in the shape of a truncated cone, and adds that 
inside is a winding staircase reaching to the roof. 
This is quite probable, but so far as I can re- 
member I could find no entrance, or I certainly 
should have been eager to ascend. In my photo- 
graph of the eastern minaret the summit of the 
western one only just rises above the horizon, 
though Kuhn gives their distance apart as only 
from 700 to 1,000 feet. What end the lofty 
towers served is not quite clear, unless to call the 
Mohammedans to prayer. They reminded one of 
the monolinguists who journeyed to a plain (which 
could not have been flatter than Kunia Urgenj), 
burnt brick for stone, and had slime for mortar, 
saying, “ Let us build a city, and a tower with a 
top towards heaven; and let us make us a name, lest 
we be scattered abroad” (Gen. xi. z—4), as were 
the nomads beyond the Jaxartes, who were looked 
upon by the Arabs as 7” partibus infidelium. 


RUINED SHRINES. 


Besides these minarets there are still standing 
five ruined buildings, once ornamented. Some 
distance west of the first minaret we examined 
are some walls and an arch or pishtak resembling 
that over the kibleh in a mosque, which may 
possibly be the ruins of one of the old palaces of 
the Kharezmian shahs. They show signs of 
having been ornamented with coloured tiles. A 
few minutes’ walk south-west of the west minaret 
is the mausoleum of Sheikh Sheref. It has a 
conical roof of coloured tiles, supported, as Abbott 
says, upon a prism of twenty-four sides not in- 
elegantly moulded into columns and recesses. 
The only mosaic ornamentation left consists of 
pale blue bricks with raised letters round the, 
cornice of the building outside. It was too holy, 
Abbott says, for his unsaintly feet, so that he did 
not enter; but times have changed, and we had 
not the slightest difficulty. The door isa pointed 
arch, and inside I measured the building as thirty- 
seven feet square. The interior of the dome was 
so fashioned as to remind me of a scallop-shell. 
The grave of the sheikh, with that of other 
celebrities, they showed us outside. Near at hand 
we entered the tomb of what my notes call ‘‘ Kara 
Lau Baba, built of burnt brick plastered over,” 
which I suppose to be the same as Kuhn calls the 
Mausoleum of Imam Fakretdin, where again the 
blue tiles are found only on the cupola. Nearer 
the east minaret we entered the tomb of Kara 
Kapa Baba, where we found an old man acting 
apparently the part of showman, and expecting a 
gratuity. In Central Asia the showmen at the 








resorts of pilgrims are, I believe, supposed to be | 
descendants of the departed saints, but in what 
consists, or what are the qualifications of a 
Mohammedan saint I am not clearly informed. I | 
think it was Colonel Mayeff who at a saint’s tomb | 
in Bokhara asked a native, ‘‘ For what was this 
saint famous?” The native replied he did not 


know, nor probably did any oneelse. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
he said, “‘he was a rich man, had a great many 
sheep, talked very little, and often gave a feast.” 
Again, in answer to my question in Bokhara, 
What does ‘‘ Hodja” mean as affixed or prefixed 
to a man’s name? I was told it meant a saint, 
and that he would be considered such who had 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca, so that in the case 
of one of my Bokhariot acquaintances, who had 
been there twice, if haf would not make a saint 
one might well ask what would. 


MATERIALS OF BUILDING. 


But the most noteworthy of the mausoleums we 
visited last, namely, that of Tiurebek Khanim, a 





TOMB OF TIUREBEK KHANIM AT KUNIA URGEN]J. 


daughter of Djanibek Khan. It is circular in form, 
with a conical roof, having a wide fagade with 
pointed arch. I presume that it is this that 
Howorth, quoting Glukhofski, calls ‘‘ a fine ruined 
palace, containing a large round hall, with a 
vaulted cupola.” The hall has a double row of 
windows, one about six feet from the ground, 
consisting of four, and the other near the dome, 
of sixteen windows, and its walls are decorated 
with reliefs and arabesques, on which are remains 
of gilding and colour. We found the building of 
burnt brick on the exterior, with fashz, or coloured 
tiles, inserted here and there, sometimes in the 
form of a scroll, at others in that of a medallion, 
or again in that of a triangle. The walls in the 
interior have been lined with kashi, but now only 
the roof retains them, and they told me that men 
sometimes shoot at the tiles out of reach to loosen 
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and make them fall for the purpose of getting off 
the gold, which did not sound to me very reason- 
able. One thing, however, that charmed me in 
this ruin was, that the enamelled tiles of the 
cupola were scarcely damaged at all, as had been 
the case in other buildings we had seen in Central 
Asia; and it enabled one, whilst confining the 
attention to this portion of the roof, to imagine 
the appearance of the finest buildings of Samar- 
kand in their palmy days. I would have given 
something for the pocket camera promised to 
have been sent me to Tashkend, if only to have 
secured the pattern of the kashi cupola, which 
was certainly the most complete thing of the kind 
we had seen. All the figured enamelled bricks 
were out of reach, or I am afraid my antiquarian 
instinct would hardly have kept my fingers from 
picking and stealing. As it was, I mounted the 
roof to see if anything could be had, but the 
bricks, which were rather smaller than English, 
were not only built with great regularity but were 
of marvellous strength. I think I may safely say 
that I mever examined bricks so hard, and when I 
remarked this to Khassan Badgman he told me, 
what will probably try the reader’s credibility, as 
it did mine, that they were made, or rather wetted, 
with camel’s milk. I took them to be of Persian 
manufacture, and they more nearly resembled 
stone than anything that I had ever seen. 

Our road to Kunia Urgenj took me through 
the country of some Turkoman tribes, but I made 
acquaintance with these highwaymen of the de- 
sert when floating down the Oxus. Two French 
travellers who preceded me by about twelve 
months in the same direction were reminded 
most unpleasantly that Turkoman raids were not 
yet a thing of the past, for they picked up in their 
boat two miserable wretches who, leading camels 
to Bokhara, had been robbed of everything, and 
one of their companions killed. 

Things seemed to have improved somewhat at 
the time of my visit, but our men were evidently 
shy of travelling at night. I asked some Turko- 
mans on the bank whether they considered we 
should be safe in attempting a journey across the 
desert from Khiva. They replied that the Turko- 
mans had had such a dressing from Skobeleff that 
they thought they would not meddle with us. 

In the course of our voyage down the Amu 
Daria our boatmen sang us some Turkoman songs. 
They usually sing the praises of their heroes. 
Their favourite poets are Aman-Molly, Ker-Ogla, 
and Makhdum-Kuli, the latter of whom is 
esteemed by Turkomans of all tribes. He was 
renowned for learning, and claimed to have been 
favoured with a vision in which he saw Omar, who 
endowed him with the gift of poetry. The manu- 
script collections of the works of Makhdum-Kuli 
begin with a description of his vision, and every 
Turkoman is said to know it by heart. The poet 
in his life sought to reconcile the opposing 
Goklan and Yomud -Turkomans in the face of 
their common enemy, Persia. His saintliness 
they do not doubt. All that Makhdum-Kuli has 
said or written has sooner or later to be fulfilled 
the Turkomans say; and portions of his poems 
are learnt as rules of life. 








Books of his poems are rare, and even when 
one appears, however large it may be, it is usually 
averred that it cannot be complete, it being con- 
sidered impossible to write all the poet has said. 
As the Turkomans know by heart almost all the 
poems of Makdhum-Kuli, they see no need for 
making a complete collection of them, especially 
as few nomads are educated. Such books as 
exist are a mixture of poems unarranged by order 
or sequence. 

We met with other Turkomans after making 
our way northward through the Khivan oasis, for 
when leaving Tashauz the road was quite enlivened 
by numbers of Uzbegs and Turkoman farmers 
going to market at the town we had just left. 

The town of Iliali, or, as the Turkomans call 
it, “ Tschilandy,” was the next at which we 
arrived, and it is so named from Hazret Billiali. 
The Turkomans claim him as their patron saint, 
and ascribe to his protection sundry of their 
victories over the Khivans. They even attacked 
the Russians in 1873, when the invading foe 
encamped near his tomb. At the time of the 
Russian conquest the Turkomans were made to 
pay a part of the Khivan war indemnity. Ac- 
cordingly General Kaufmann demanded of them 


£30,000 in money to be paid within fifteen days. If 


not forthcoming their settlements were to be given 
over to destruction and their property to confisca- 
tion. The wretched Yomuds could not raise so 
much silver, especially in so short a time; and in 
consequence their houses and corn stacks were 
given to the flames, and the male inhabitants put 
to the sword. General Kaufmann then warned 
other Turkoman tribes that he would do to them 
as the Russians had done to the Yomuds if they 
did not pay their share of the indemnity ; where- 
upon not having money they brought Turkoman 
horses and carpets to sell, and the solid silver 
braces, necklaces, buttons, and the head-dresses 
of their women, in such abundance that a com- 
mission of officers was said to have been em- 
ployed ten days from morning to night in 
weighing and estimating their value. 

Proceeding north of Iliali we came to a country 
wilder than anything we had yet seen in Khiva. 
The land was little irrigated, though there was suffi- 
cient moisture to allow of some little growth of 
vegetation, especially tamarisk, the green of which 
was of a bluish hue, looking as if covered with dust. 
This part of the Khanate is occupied by Yomud 
Turkomans, Imralis, Kara-dashli, Goklens, and 
other semi-nomad tribes. In a row with their 
tents are seen huts wherein they store their corn, 
grown from fields like patches redeemed from the 
waste. In time of peace they drive their cattle in 
summer to the Steppe, which causes the district 
along the way we went to look thinly populated ; 
but the number of settled inhabitants is greater in 
winter, and largest in time of war. In proportion 
as the Turkomans become settled they discard the 
tent for the hut, but out on the Steppe they live in 
groups of from five to ten kibitkas. We had 
passed Kish-Dagli, three miles after leaving Iliali, 
and after crossing the canal Yarmysh, came to 
Kyzyl Takir, which appears to be the name of a 
district and also of a spot on the road nine miles 
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from Kish-Dagli called Kish Kyzyl Takir, about 
two miles south of a garden of the Divan Beggi. 
Near this place on Mondays and Thursdays a 
bazaar is held, whither come the Turkomans to 
buy, some singly, but sometimes in bands to rob 
the tradesmen on the way. Four miles beyond the 
garden is Goklen Kala, or fortress, the district 
being inhabited by Turkomans of the Goklen 
tribe. Just beyond is Kish-Alaly. We passed 
several ruined houses and fortresses, or rather for- 
tified camps. Such a fortification consists merely 
of a walled quadrangle, without barbettes and 
only tents within, which I suppose Khiva was like 
when the ambassador told Peter the Great that his 
master’s capital consisted only of tents and huts. 
When we started to cross the desert with camels 
we spent our first night in a Turkoman tent. Our 
surroundings were somewhat ‘rough, but the 
people brought us excellent bread and delicious 
melons, and we slept soundly. Next morning we 
were astir at dawn, and after drinking tea I 
pleased our old host by presenting him eight 
shillings for our night’s lodging. He mistook 
us for Russians, saying he thought they were 
excellent people, for whereas the Khivan Khan 
exacted from them labour and gave them nothing 
in return, the Russians paid for what was supplied 
them. I suppose the old man referred to a prac- 
tice of the Khan who when he wants a great work 
done, such as making a canal or dam, raises a 
levy and exacts from the people forced labour. 
At the time of the Russian invasion the Khan 
directed a levy to be gathered from the districts 
of Hojeili, Chimbai, and Kungrad, to help the 
Russian steamers to ascend the Amu. A certain 
native court officer who had boasted that he could 
find a channel for the ships was authorised to 
deal as he saw fit with the inhabitants of the Amu 
Delta This power he abused by summoning the 
labourers right and left from the fields in the 
hope that the unfortunate people would bribe him 
to let them off; and thus whole villages were 
fleeced. I know not whether my old host had 
this sort of thing in mind, or whether he thought 
we were friends of the Khan. We appreciated, 
however, his bread and melons, and parted on 
excellent terms. Our stopping-place before 
plunging into the desert was also at a Turko- 
man tent. On our way we passed many ruins, 
some of them so large that I rode forward to 








look over them. We came to an az, or collection 
of tents, which we were told would be the last 
habitation we should see for some time, and as 
my camel guide had a friend or relation there, we 
stopped for five hours to rest the camels, and pro- 
posed then to go off in real earnest. Accordingly 
we stretched ourselves in the tent of this friendly 
Turkoman, the master not being at home on our 
arrival, though a neighbour unceremoniously 
came in nominally to pay a visit, but seemingly to 
stare at us. Meanwhile they prepared for me and 
my companion, Mr. Sevier, a meal. When we 
had eaten it the master of the tent returned and 
took down a leg of mutton wherewith to feast his 
friends. When cooked he invited us to partake ; 
but I declined, saying most truthfully that we had 
just dined and wanted no more. Here I forgot 
that being able to eat no more is a mere figure of 
speech to a Mohammedan, and I am afraid that 
my host either thought me rude or attributed my 
refusal to national or religious exclusiveness. 

Mr. Sevier was able to make a good impression, 
however, by doctoring him. Soon after entering 
our host stretched himself upon the floor, after 
which his boy, eight or ten years old, stood on 
him and walked up and down his back, or the 
reverse side, I forget which, as if kneading the 
patient with the soles of his feet. This was 
a supposed cure for a pain in the stomach. 
My companion afterwards tried his skill. The 
man seemed to be grateful, and when later on we 
had difficulty in procuring an extra camel, he 
began to show us cheap politeness, as I thought, 
by saying that had he not recently sold his camel 
he would have let us have it for nothing in recog- 
nition of Mr. Sevier’s kindness in doctoring him 
without charge. I capped this by saying that if 
he were really grateful he might show it by per- 
suading the old woman outside to let us have her 
camel. This he proceeded with alacrity to do, 
and for thirty shillings we were able to secure an 
animal to accompany us to Krasnovodsk. Here, 
on the shore of the Caspian, we saw a collection 
of tents, of which I was so fortunate as to geta 
photograph, and in visiting which I obtained a 
fair idea of Turkoman life. Our journey across 
the desert had been a long and a painful one, 
but, thank God, we had reached the close of it 
without mishap. The rest of our journey home- 
ward was performed in comparative comfort. 
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HOW SHOULD WE DRESS? 


THE NEW GERMAN THEORIES ON CLOTHING 


OME allusion has already been made to the 
medical theories respecting clothing that 
have emanated recently from a celebrated 

German professor, Dr. Gustav Jaeger, of the Royal 
Polytechnic School at Stuttgart. His investiga- 
tions into the subject commenced in the year 1872, 
and appear to have been fairly exhaustive in the 
way of scientific experiment and personal expe- 
rience, with the result that Dr. Jaeger considers 
he has discovered that the health of the world in 
general is much prejudiced by the materials, as 
well as the forms, in general use. In Germany 
his views seem to have met with very extensive 
acceptance ; they have revolutionised the trade of 
Stuttgart, where Dr. Jaeger practises his profes- 
sion; and many of the leading men—such as 
Count von Moltke and others—have adopted his 
clothing ; and it seems probable that his prin- 
ciples will be applied to the German army, with 
the view of promoting the health of the troops. 
In Italy the first physicians have declared in 
favour of it, and so universally does the demand 
appear to have arisen on the Continent, that the 
present writer found Dr. Jaeger’s garments com- 
monly exposed for sale in Switzerland, at Berne, 
Lucerne, and Vevey, and other smaller towns. 

The stall for Dr. Jaeger’s clothing has formed 
an attraction at the ‘‘ Healtheries” this season, 
and, by the formation of a limited company, who 
have opened a depét in Fore Street for its sale, 
those who desire to look into the subject, and 
form their own opinions, will be able to do so in 
England. 

Dr. Jaeger’s reform is not a difficult one, and 
consists of the fundamental doctrine that, as we 
are animals, we should wear animal clothing. The 
physical “‘ reasons why ” are—first, that their non- 
conducting qualities are a guarantee that the tem- 
perature of the body shall be in a great measure 
preserved, while on the other hand the shape and 
arrangement of their constituent hairs provide 
for the escape of moisture by capillary attraction ; 
and their adaptation to both these ends is greater 
than that of any vegetable fabric. 

In England we have for many years acted in- 
stinctively on these conditions, and we have 
adopted woollen, in the shape of flannel, for use in 
cricket, boating, tennis, and in any athletic exer- 
cises likely to cause profuse perspiration, as being 
the safest covering to ensure us against cold and 
the sudden and dangerous chills which are likely 
to follow overheating in a climate like ours. Our 
action has been the result of observation and ex- 
perience, which, however, according to Dr. Jaeger, 
might have been carried still further and applied 
more widely still. Forthis profuse perspiration is 
simply an intensification of the daily action of the 
skin, which only ceases with life itself. If this 
action be imperfect or repressed, fat and water 
accumulate in the tissues, lowering their powers, 








and the flesh, which should feel elastic and firm, 
is flabby, causing many disorders in the general 
economy of the body. 

Besides water and fat, the skin exeretes car- 
bonic acid, and the different decomposed pro~ 
ducts of fat—such as lactic, formic, and butyric 
acids—to which the sour odour of perspiration is 
due. Much carbonic acid is dissolved in the 
perspiration, and escapes with it. Thus it is not 
difficult to see that the kind of covering which 
acts as the best conductor of moisture and its 
impurities, and at the same time is a bad con- 
ductor of heat, and prevents its escape, is that 
which we must adopt as the healthiest and the 
cleanest. 

The power of absorption by vegetable life, of 
the poisonous emanations from animal life, is well 
known, and this process is not limited, it would 
appear, to living plants, but is continued by vege- 
table fibres—such as linen and cotton—with this 
difference, that the living plant assimilates these 
emanations and the dead fibre does not, but ex- 
hales them again when wetted or warmed. Thus 
our clothes, in consequence of their vegetable 
character, attract and retain these noxious prin- 
ciples which should by rights be immediately 
thrown off. Animal materials, such as wool, are 
made by nature—according to Dr. Jaeger—to 
protect animal life, and will neither attract 
noxious emanations nor prevent their evaporation 
from the body. This is shown, he observes, by 
the sense of smell and by the unpleasantness 
noticed in cotton and linen underclothing, linings, 
and apparel which have been long worn. 

There are many people to whom these con- 
siderations have a vital and especial interest. 
Certain skins perspire much more freely than 
others. This peculiarity occurs in persons of 
rheumatic and consumptive tendencies, even 
when quite free from actual disease. Women in 
middle age, also, and all in whom the circulatory 
system is weakened from any cause, have this 
tendency. But the people to whom, in addition, 
the Jaeger system appeals the most are certainly 
those who are corpulent, or show any tendency to 
become so. And as this point will probably 
interest many readers, I will give a brief notice of 
what Dr. Jaeger says on the subject. 

To be in what we English people call ‘ good 
condition” there must be a correct proportion of 
the most important bodily constituents—viz., 
albumen, fat, and water. The first is the founda- 
tion of nerve, muscle, blood, etc., and in fact 
sustains the existence of the body. Relatively 
to albumen, water and fat may be viewed as 
auxiliaries, although they are indispensable in 
themselves. A proper condition of body requires 
that these three constituents shall be present in 
certain proportions, while the richer the body is 


in albumen the sounder it will be, and the fitter- 
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for work. On the other hand, any excess of fat 
or water will lessen its energies, and its power of 
repelling the action of influences likely to pro- 
mote disease. 

Of the evils of the increase of fat most people 
who suffer from it are only too conscious. But 
besides the more visible ones, they are usually 
poor-blooded, and consequently lacking in vital 
energy, while the fat diminishes the necessary 
space for the circulation of the blood and the 
respiratory organs. The first of these evils shows 
itself in flushing of the face when the circulation 
is quickened by exertion, and in the difficulty felt 
in the return of the blood from the lower parts of 
the body to the heart, which causes lassitude in 
the legs, and atendency to varicose veins; while, 
if the circulation of water in the system be also 
impeded, dropsical swellings in the legs will 
ensue. The limitation of space due to fat hinders 
also the free play of the lungs, and the obese are 
disabled from exceptional exertion which necessi- 
tates fuller breathing than usual. 

Thus every one wishing to preserve health and 
working capacity, must keep strict watch on the 
deposit of fat going on in the body; and all such 
symptoms must be taken as evincing a wrong 
system of living; and in order to stay its further 
accumulation and get rid of what is surperfluous, 
recourse must be had to augmented action of the 
skin. 

The increased percentage of water and fat in 
the system renders it also more liable to disease, 
more sensitive to cold, and disposed to chest 
affections in the winter. In addition, the working 
powers of the mind are sensibly lessened. Dr. 
Jaeger has discovered that their presence in 
excess can be tested by the specific gravity and 
the rapidity of the nervous action; and he has 
constructed an air-tight chamber where experi- 
ments may be conducted on the former, and a 
stop-watch tests the rapidity of the latter. 

Not less interesting is Dr. Jaeger’s theory of 
the source of the emotions, which he places in 
the albumen in the bodily tissues, emanating in the 
form of subtile essences, which are opposed to 
each other in the effect they produce, and 
which may be distinguished as ‘‘salutary” and 
“noxious.” As a rule, the sanitary principle is 
fragrant, the noxious tainted and offensive. The 
odour may be most readily perceived in the hair 
of the head, and is more evident in the adult 
than the child. If the subject of the test be in a 
cheerful mood, the scent will be agreeable and 
sweet; but if sorrowful, depressed, or in pain, the 
scent will be disagreeable. This odour may be 
noticed in the anguish of fever, under the influence 
of terror, and exhales from the mouth and nose, 
and, as Dr. Jaeger has proved by experiment, from 
the brain as well. 

These things Dr. Jaeger considers that the 
experience of many readers will confirm, and that 
they have great practical importance in connec- 
tion with his system. The German names given 
to these odorous substances are Lust und Unlust 
S/offe, substances of pleasure and dislike. The 
former are thought by the Dogtor to be the heal- 
ing powers of the body, which heighten all the 








vital actions and its powers of resistance against 
contagion of all kinds. Sheep’s wool in par- 
ticular attracts these substances of pleasure, while 
the plant fibre favours the accumulation of the 
substances of dislike, with all their evil conse- 
quences. This last fact, which the German 
scientific medical world considers Dr. Jaeger has 
proved, is supposed to be of the greatest im- 
portance, as showing how to raise the resistibility 
of the human body against contagious disease. 
The observations made extend to diphtheria, 
cholera, typhus, smallpox, measles, whooping- 
cough, and influenza. 

I have endeavoured thus far to divest the sub- 
ject, as far as possible, of scientific matter, so that 
the principle may be easily understood by those 
who have made no previous study of these or 
any kindred subjects, relating to the hygiene and 
sanitary management of the body. I will now 
turn to the more practical considerations of the 
materials and shapes of the clothing recom- 
mended. 

Dr. Jaeger advocates the use of nothing but 
wool, both for clothing and also for the bed and 
bedding. No half-measures will answer; even 
the linings of coats and dresses must be of wool, 
and men’s collars, and even women’s stay-laces, 
must be of the same. The material which, after 
much consideration, he has selected, is what is 
called ‘“stockingette web,” which is merely 
woollen yarn woven in an elastic manner, like 
jerseys and stockings, and the woollen and merino 
under-shirts and drawers, now in common use. 
The somewhat clumsy name “ stockingette ” owes 
its origin to the fact that there was no technical 
name for that kind of elastic weaving which is 
applied to stockings, and which was called into 
existence as a “‘ piece” material by the fashion of 
wearing jerseys, three or four years ago. Dr. 
Jaeger considers this weaving porous and supple 
and more durable than flannel; while they feel 
more comfortable on the skin, and are less liable 
to shrink than flannel, when in the hands of the 
washerwomen. 

No admixture of vegetable fibre should be 
admitted, and the practice of wearing a woollen 
shirt under a cotton or linen one, Dr. Jaeger con- 
siders enervating and weakening. Clothing 
should fit quite tightly to the skin, so as to allow 
of the least possible movement of air between it 
and the body ; the second great rule being that it 
should be twice as thick along the middle line of 
the trunk, from the neck downwards, as at the sides 
or back. Another point for consideration is the 
number of garments to be worn one over the 
other. On this question Dr. Jaeger is of opinion 
that the clothing for men and boys should simply 
consist of a woollen shirt, woollen socks or stock- 
ings, cloth trousers fitting as closely as may be, 
and a cloth coat. The coat sleeves and linings 
should be of woollen, and these, as well as the 
trouser legs, when the latter do not fit tightly, 
must be closed against upward draughts by web- 
bings sewn into them, and fitting tightly round 
the arms and ankles. No drawers are required, 
no waistcoat, and no overcoat; not even in the 
winter time, except when driving. Men’s coats 
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must fit tightly up to the neck, and compactly to 
the figure, and all others must be laid aside as 
unsanitary. The coat must also be double- 
breasted, and like all the rest of the materials re- 
commended, must be undyed, of the natural colour, 
or treated with uninjurious fast dyes. The same 
rule applies to the trousers, which must fasten so 
as to continue the middle line of extra warmth. 
This rule has special application to those who 
desire to melt away superfluous fat, or those who 
are subject to disorders of the stomach or diges- 
tive organs. 

The feet are to be covered with woollen socks, 
with a special division for each toe; or else one 
for the great toe, while the upper part of the 
boot must be of felt, and the lower part of felt or 
porous leather; the boot being kept thoroughly 
porous, so that the feet may be as cleanly and 
pure as the hands. The usual starched linen 
collar is substituted by one made of unstiffened 
white cashmere, or one of the wool in its natural 
hue. These collars can be obtained in every 
shape and style, stand-up and turn-downs, and 
they are considered as the most comfortable 
that could possibly be devised, as well as preven- 
tions of throat disorders. The hat should be of 
felt, and no linings of leather nor linen are ad- 
missible. Instead of these a stripe of felt should 
be used, or else the hat should be quite without 
lining, like a Turkish fez. The shellac used in 
stiffening hats is said to have an injurious effect, 
and those who are bald, or threatened with bald- 
ness, or those who suffer from headaches, are 
especially advised to try the unstiffened sanitary 
hat and its woollen lining. 

The clothing recommended for women is not 
very different, so far as shirts and drawers are con- 
cerned, to that advised for men. The night- 
dresses are the same, except a slight trimming of 
lace at the neck. ‘The union, or “‘ combination” 
garment, a pair of woollen stays, a petticoat of 
knitted undyed wool, and another, if desired, of 
woven stockingette, constitute all the clothing 
needed, in addition to the outward dress, made 
of pure wool also, high to the neck, and having 
a double lining over the chest, as advised in the 
case of men. The lace collars for use are also 
of woollen yak lace, and the pocket-handkerchief 
is of fine cashmere, either white or of a hand- 
some dark red. This last, Dr. Jaeger declares, is 
a very effective agent in the cure of the colds and 
catarrhs of winter. 

Against such ‘‘cherished finery” as silk dresses, 
white starched petticoats, linen stays, cotton and 
silk stockings, and white or coloured cotton 
starched dresses, Dr. Jaeger protests; and says he 
fears he shall be considered a disturber of the 
peace of households, when he remembers the de- 
light women take in interminable washings and 
starchings. But he takes courage, seeing that 
his own wife has not only become used to the 
new order of things, but declares she would not 
willingly revert to the statu guo ante, and that 
women, if possible, need the advantages offered 
by woollen clothing more than men. 

The last of Dr. Jaeger’s plans I shall consider 
is the substitution of woollen materials for linen 





and cotton in our beds. The bed itself must be 
free from vegetable fibre, the mattress filled with 
hair or wool, and the covering of both should be 
woollen ; for this reason feathers of course cannot 
be used, although they are all an animal sub- 
stance. The linen or cotton sheets are replaced 
by sheets made of the finest white cashmere, or, 
if preferred, by woollen blankets or camel-hair 
rugs; and a special form of dress, having a hood, 
is given, to enable the wearer to sleep with the 
window open without fear of taking cold. This 
last he regards as an important~ part of the sani- 
tary rules of his system. The covering meant for 
travellers to sleep in has also a hood, and the 
skirt is long enough to contain two square pockets 
for the feet. Covered in this way, the traveller 
may defy damp beds, and all the general discom- 
fort of foreign hotels. 

In reward for our adoption of his ‘ normal” 
system of clothing, Dr. Jaeger promises u3—not 
indeed complete immunity from disease, but 
health equal to the animal creation that spend 
their lives in an artificial state. We shall have 
flesh thoroughly hardened, and tendencies to 
corpulence will be reduced. In a word, the phy- 
sical and mental working powers will show a 
great and general improvement, the nervous action 
will be accelerated, and the body will have re- 
sumed its ‘‘ normal,” or true condition. 

Of course, so thorough an innovation so com- 
pletely in contradiction to received ideas, to vast 
trade interests, and to the opinions of the world 
in general, will be much discussed and strenuously 
opposed. Dr. Jaeger says that he has been re- 
proached with “ riding an excellent theory to 
death ;” but his only ruling principle through life 
has been to “‘ examine everything, and retain the 
best;” and this is the principle we recommend 
the public to apply in the honest testing of his 
new system. 

DORA DE BLAQUIERE. 





Little Children, 


“ Or such God’s kingdom is,” He said, who took 
The children in His arms, and would not let 
Them go unblessed away. And once He set 
A child midst those proud hearts who could not brook 
The second place ; the Master bade them look 
Upon the little child that wist not yet 
Of first or second, and their strife forget. 


The lowliest heart’s writ highest in God's book. 

O little hands, and trustful, guileless eyes, 

O faltering lips, so ignorant and wise, 
O sacred childhood! When we think, how soon 
The world will jar the music out of tune, 

Pitying the end, who reverently began, 

Because the child must grow into a man. 

M. A. M. He 
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VIII.—COSTUME (continued). 





DR. DONNE. 


ND now, having done fair justice to the fair, let 
us take a glance at the male costumes of the 
day. Mr. Planché, than whom there is no 

higher authority, has put the matter in a nutshell 
when he says that n male attire “‘ an entire change 
was perfected in this reign.” The change had 
commenced during the reign of Henry vu here, 
and still earlier abroad; during the brief reigns of 
Edward vi and Queen Mary “had made gradual 
progress, and apparently in the very opposite 
direction to fashions 1n general ; that is, from the 
lowly to the noble,” till at the accession of Eliza- 
beth a style may be said to have been formed 
unique in itself. The large trunk-hose, the long- 
waisted doublet, the short cloak, the ruff, hat, 
band and feather, the shoes and roses, were all 
frequently depicted in the paintings and engrav- 
ings of the period, and are familiar to most 
readers. 

The doublet, which apparently derives its name 
from the garment being made of double stuff 
filled up with padding, was a close-fitting coat, 
with skirts reaching only a little way below the 
belt. Shirley, an old writer, says, speaking of 
some fashionable of the day, ‘Every morning 
doth this fellow put himself upon the racke with 
putting on his apparel, and manfully endures his 
taylor, when he screws and wrests his body into 
the fashion of his doublet.” The waist gradually 





lengthened during Elizabeth’s reign; this was an 
Italian innovation. Portia says of Faulconbridge, 
her English lover, ‘ Ithink he bought his doublet 
in Italy, his round hose in France, his bonnet in 
Germany, and his behaviour everywhere,”* the 
fact being that in this foppish time, when England 
was both greater and more foolish than she has 
ever been since, nearly all our costumes were bor- 
rowed from abroad. The form of the doublet 
varied considerably. 

It is interesting to know how great men dressed 
and how far they followed the fashions of their 
day. Take for one example Sir Walter Raleigh, 
of whom it has been truly said, ‘‘he was one 
of the very chief glories of an age crowded with 
towering spirits,” but of whom it could also 
be said that he was somewhat given to dandy- 
ism. Raleigh is represented in one of his por- 
traits in a magnificent dress. The doublet is 
of dark velvet studded with pearls; it is open 
in front, much like a modern waistcoat, the 
difference being that where we should see a 
white shirt or a scarf, his waistcoat of light- 
coloured satin, tightly buttoned up to the throat, 
appears. His ruff is large and full, his beard 
thick and pointed, his hair curled off the fore- 
head, and he wears a semi-sailor hat, with a great 
pearl and feather stuck in it. Sir Francis Bacon 
is represented in a looser doublet, with, however, 
tighter sleeves, the dress generally being rich but 
simple. A portrait of Sir William Russell, one of 
the most distinguished of Elizabeth’s courtiers, 
shows him with an immense ruff, a quilted or 
stuffed doublet, apparently of rich black silk, the 
point of which hangs over the sword-belt, and is 
covered with slashes, as is also his upper hose. 
His stockings are of the finest black yarn, and his 
shoes are of white leather. 

Over the doublets were also worn coats and 
jeckins of all shapes and styles. There were 
cloaks also of all colours, and made after several 
fashions, some hardly reaching to the waist, some 
to the knee, and others trailing on the ground. 
Glass bugles were often worn on the men’s 
cloaks. Stubbs tells us that they were often so 
faced and lined that the inner side cost as much 
as the outer. 

The great ruffs of the gentlemen are condemned 
by Stubbs as much as those of the ladies, but he 
is further annoyed that ‘every pesant has his 
stately bandes and monstrous ruffes, how costly 
soever they be.” Then the shirts come in fora 
share of abuse. They were “ wrought throughout 
with needlework of silke, and such like, and 
curiously stitched with open seame, and many 
other knacks besides, more than I can describe: 
in so much as I have heard of shirtes that have 





* ©The Merchant of Venice,” I. 2. 
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cost some ten shillings, some twentie, some fortie, 
some five pound, some twentie nobles, and (which 
is horrible to heare) some ten pounde a petce; 
yea, the meanest shirt that commonly is worn of 
any does cost a croune, or a noble at least, and 


yet this is scarcely thought fine enough for the . 


simplest person that is.” 

Hose have been already mentioned, but the enor- 
mous wide breeches of Elizabeth’s and James 1’s 
reign cannot be passed over. These ‘ trunk- 
hose,” as they were called, were stuffed with wool 
or bran to make them of enormous size. In the 
Harleian Library is the following: ‘‘ Memorandum, 
that over the seats in the parliament house there 
were certain holes, some two inches square, in 
the walls; in which were placed posts, to uphold 
a scaffold round about the house within, for them 
to sit upon who used the wearing of great breeches, 
stuffed with hair like wool-sacks; which fashion 
being left the eighth year of Elizabeth,* the 
scaffolds were taken down, and never since put 
up.” Bulwer, writing in 1653, said: ‘At the 
time when the fashion came up of wearing trunk- 
hose, some young men used so to stuffe them 
with rags, and other like things, that you might 
find some that used such inventions to extend 
them in compasse, with as great eagernesse as the 
women did take to weare great and stately ver- 
dingales, for this was the same affectation, being 
a kind of verdingale breeches.” Good stories 
have been told of trunk-hose. Thieves hid their 
plunder in them, and poor men carried about all 
their wardrobe with them in their capacious re- 
cesses. A certain dandy in whose immense hose 
a small hole had been torn by a nail of the chair 
he had been sitting upon unknown to himself, 
turned to bow to some ladies, when his stuffing 
of bran ran out like the sand of an hour-glass, 
and he collapsed like a damaged balloon. A 
closer-fitting hose came from France and Venice, 
many of the latter, made of silk, velvet, satin, 
with their embroideries, costing a hundred pounds 
a pair. 

The hats alone would furnish material for a long 
disquisition. Stubbs speaks of some ‘‘sharpe on 
the crowne, peaking up like the speare or shaft of 
a steeple, standing a quarter of a yard above the 
crowne of the head. Some others are flatte and 
broade on the crowne like the battlements of a 
house. Another sort have round crownes, some- 
times with one kind of band, sometimes with 
another—now black, now white; now russet, now 
red; now green, now yellow; now this, now 
that; never content with one colour or fashion 
two days to an end. And thus they spend the 
Lord’s treasure, consuming their golden years and 
silver days in wickedness and sin.” After enume- 
rating the many materials used in the hats of the 
day, he mentions “‘ some of a certain kind of fine 
hair; these they call Bever hats, of 20, 30, or 40 
Shillings price, fetched from beyond the seas, 
from whence a great sort of other vanities come 
besides.” 





* This Planché doubts, but it may mean that seme extreme form of 
trunk-hose was abandoned. : 





All writers agree to the brilliancy of colour in 
the materials used for costume. ‘ Our present 
national colour, black,” says Thornbury, “‘ was in 
the golden age reserved for lawyers and divines. 
This solemn and melancholy hue could never 
have clothed men who delighted in the bright 
hues of nature; nature does not use much black, 
either in her skies, trees, or flowers, but a little at 
night when men sleep and try to forget that they 
have ever lived, when they rehearse death, and 
shut the bedroom door, if they can, on griefs, 
cares, and sorrows.” 

The poorer men of this reign wore plain 
doublets of cloth frieze, canvas, or leather; long 
loose trousers, or tight cloth hose. But we have 
already noted that the curious fashions in vogue 
had infected even the lowest, and there are many 
allusions extant to extravagance in dress even 
among the peasantry. 

The citizen of credit and renown dressed 
almost as showily, if not as elegantly, as the man 
of fashion. There is some evidence to show, 
however, that tradesmen often borrowed good’ 
clothing from the tailor and from other people 
on days when they wished to make a particular 
sensation. 

The prices of wearing apparel at this period may 
be gathered from the bill of expenses of Peter 
Martyr and Bernardus Ochin, in 1547, who were 
invited to this country from Basle by Cranmer : 


$, @. 

Payd for two payer of hose for Bernardinus and Petrus 

Martyr . ° : . : : ° I 
Pd for a payer of nether stocks for their servant 
Pd for three payer of shooe for them and their servant 
Pd for two nyght cappes of vellvet forthem . 
Pd for two round cappes for them : : 
Pd for two payer of tunbrydg’ knyves for them . 
Pd for two payer garters of sylke ryband . 
For ryband for a gyrdyll for Petrus Martyr 
For two payer of glovys for them 


=m NH OON N 
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IX.—SOME MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


The Elizabethan age was full of anomalies. 
The days of chivalry and courtesy were not quite 
over, yet ‘we know that the Virgin Queen was her- 
self terribly given to swearing, and that she was 
carefully copied by a number of her subjects. 
She was, however, highly accomplished, speaking 
and writing four or five languages, penning verses, 
and making translations, dancing in the stately 
manner of the day when as yet the gay waltz or 
polka were undreamt of, and playing several in- 
struments. Many of the ladies of the day were 
equally great at real scholarship and useful accom- 
plishments.* Greek and Latin, French and 
Italian, needlework, cookery, distilling, and 
simple surgery, came equally well to some of 
them. The Court was eminently intellectual, and 
the conversation clever and witty. Nor, in spite 





* When Roger Ascham visited his pupil, the unfortunate Lady Jane 
a found her reading Plato, while her friends were out hunting in 
thec ec. 
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of the hard swearing, could it be called an im- 
pious Court, for in every room of Elizabeth’s 
sixteen palaces were placed copies of the Bible 
and Fox’s Martyrs for the use of the loungers who 
would listen while one of their number read 
aloud. 

The nobility and gentry followed the example 
of their Queen, and in their dwellings, including 
many a manor house, might be found some few 
well-thumbed books. Shakespeare himself, a 
man of the people, with onlya common grammar- 
school education, may be taken as a proof of the 
general spread of knowledge which was going on, 
but with this difference, that he knew better than 
any man before or since how to apply his acquisi- 
tions. 

Another cause which operated very strongly 
in affecting the manners and fashions of the 
whole country was the custom, now rapidly set- 
ting in, of migrating to London. One of the 
earliest notices of this new custom is to be found 
in Lodge: * The gentlemen of Norff. and Suffolk 
were comaunded to depte from London before 
Xtemmas, and to repaire to theire countries, and 
there to kepe hospitalitie amongest their neigh- 
bors.”* The Queen tried, but in vain, to keep 
the country gentry to their own seats, but her pro- 
clamations on this matter were pretty generally 
disregarded. ‘‘ Business, or accident, or a suit to 
be pressed at Court, led an individual to London ; 
and, of course, when there, he took care not to 
return without seeing the bravery of the Court ; 
and on his return he raised the admiration and 
envy of his county neighbours by his travelling 
graces, his Court airs, his abundant swaggering, 
and immense self-importance. Human nature 
could not stand his assumption of superiority, 
more especially when to this was added the effect 
which the new-fashioned hoods and tippets of his 
wife and daughters had on the nerves of the 
ladies heretofore imprisoned in the country. The 
natural result was that the little quantum of philo- 
sophy which remained to the lords of creation, 
under these exciting circumstances, yielded in- 
evitably to the torrent of eloquence with which 
they were assailed by the fair sex; and so— 


* With a new fashion, when Christmas is drawing on, 
On a new journey to London straight must all be gone. 


, But if the heads of families possessed of 
fortune, and holding responsible positions in 
society, if such quartered themselves in compara- 
tively obscure lodgings in London, and submitted 
to many deprivations in order to maintain a 
fashionable and dashing appearance on public 
occasions, and having done so for a short season, 
were content to economise and seclude them- 
selves in their country houses in order to save 
means for the ensuing winter’s display—we can 
hardly wonder at the cadets of these great families, 
who, following the crowd to ‘upstart London, 
coasumed their whole lives’ allowance in one 
ye...”¢ There was a still more serious aspect of 





* Lodge’s “ Illustrations.” 
¢t Mrs. Stone: ‘‘ Chronicles of Fashion.” 





the case. The diminished money spent in the 
country by the rich sent a large number of their 
servants, retainers, and workpeople to swell the 
population of the great city, and we read in one 
of the Harleian mss. of ‘‘ 20,000 masterless 
men about this town, turned off by this London 
trick, that have been brought up under the wings 
of plenty, who know not this night certainly 
where to lodge, where to eat to-morrow. Their 
casts being thus desperate, they are ready to 
undertake any desperate course.” 

But they would come to the great metropolis, 
and when away their thoughts turned to it. This 
is amusingly illustrated in the following letter 
dated from Long Melford, 1621: 

“It is a mighty pleasure for us country-folks 
to hear how matters pass in London and abroad. 
Whereas you are desirous to know how it fares 
with me, I pray (you) know that I live in one of 
the noblest houses and best air of England ; there 
is a dainty park adjoining, where I often wander 
up and down, and I have my several walks; I 
make one to represent the Royal Exchange, the 
other the middle aisle of St. Paul’s, another 
Westminster Hall; and when I pass through the 
herd of deer, methinks I am in Cheapside.” For 
St. Paul’s was the St. James’s Street of the day 
for men of fashion, and Cheapside was the pride 
of London. 

Yet life in the manor or the farmhouse, as well 
as in the mansion, must have been very pleasant 
in those early English days. The country squire 
who could forego the pleasures of the city lived 
surrounded with the rude comforts of his ances- 
tors. “This spacious kitchen, scrupulously 
clean, served as a common hall, and presented 
unmistakable signs of hospitality. An array of 
bacon flitches and prodigious hams filled the 
rack, and decorated the huge beams that girthed 
the ceiling. This table, rude and devoid of orna- 
ment, but polished with oaten meal until it 
glistened like ivory, was not unworthy to bear the 
goodly cheer with which it was daily loaded, and 
to which every guest, and every casual visitor, was 
alike heartily invited to partake. This hearth, 
piled high with goodly logs, shed a glow of com- 
fort over the room, and shone brightly on the 
new garnish of London pewter that adorned the 
dresser. His chimney-corner was the seat he 
loved in his convivial and social hours, and on 
the stone benches that flanked the fire he would 
gather around him the whole of his household. 
The happiest reminiscences of our great-great- 
grandfathers were associated with those old fire- 
sides; it was there that they recited the marvels 
of ancient story, read the last chap-book pur- 
chased from the strolling pedlar, or listened with 
rapt attention to the aged grandame, as with 
homely truth she explained the scenes from 
sacred history depicted upon the Dutch tiles that 
lined the chimney-corner.” 

The country lady of the period could always 
play some instrument—the lute, viol, or virginal. 
She began the morning piously with prayer, and 
after an early breakfast of meat and ale, betook 
herself maybe to her needle, or to the dairy, 
where she shed a ray of light upon the maids 
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employed with her courteous and pleasant ways. 
Perhaps next she would prepare the pastry, which, 
as we have seen, was often elaborate in design, 
including figures of birds or flowers, pyramids or 
towers. Then there was the garden and the bees, 
the poultry and the pigs, the horses and cattle. 
The outdoor sports of the country were endless, 
but do not fairly belong to our subject. 

The housewife was the great ally of the doctor 
in those days; in the still-room the lady with 
the ruff and farthingale was ever busy in the pre- 
paration of cordials, conserves, cooling waters, 
and simples. ‘All the herbs and flowers of field 
and garden passed through her fair white hands. 
Poppy-water was good for weak stomachs; mint 
and rue-water was efficacious for the head and 
brain ; and even walnuts yielded a cordial. Then 
there was cinnamon-water, and the essence of 
cloves, gilly-flowers, and lemon-water, sweet 
marjoram-water, and spirit of ambergris. 

“These were the Elizabethan lady’s severer 
toils, besides the acres of tapestry she had always 
on hand ; her more playful hours were devoted to 
the manufacture of casselettes, mouth pastiles, 
sweet waters, odoriferant balls, and scented gums 
for her husband’s pipe; then there were balsams 
and electuaries for him to take to camp, if he was 
a soldier fighting in Ireland or in the Low Coun- 
tries ; and wound drinks if he was a companion 
of Frobisher, and bound against the Spaniard or 
the Indian pearl-diver of the Pacific; she had a 
specific which was of exceeding virtue in all 


swooning of the head, and weakness of the heart, 


decaying of the spirits, also in all pains and 
numbness of joints, and coming of cold.” * 

Some of the remedies gravely believed in in 
those days will make the reader smile. Who 
would suppose nowadays that the herb called 
shepherd’s pouch held in the hand would stop 





the bleeding of a severe sword wound, or a dram. 


of scrapings from a human skull taken daily in 


white wine stay a hemorrhage? Lady Macbeth’s. 
doctor—one, though, of Shakespeare’s time—-. 
would have composed a poultice of pounded’ 


garden snails, while a quart of ale, dram of 
treacle, handful of rue, and a spoonful of tin shav-. 
ings, boiled together, composed a remedy against 
the ‘bite of a mad dog. The plague medicines 
were very numerous, and in all probability never 
effectual; if the patient recovered at all he had. 
to thank his own constitution. One of the 
‘‘ plague waters ” is composed of rue, agrimony, 
wormwood, sage, ringwort, dragon’s root, pim- 
pernel, marigold, feverfew, burnet, sorrel, wood 
betony, brown ringwort, tormentil, rosemary, 
angelica, burdocks, green walnuts, shredded into 
a kind of salad, and mixed with roots; these 
were infused for three days, covered close, and 
then distilled. ‘Some think,” says old Burton, 
“physicians kill as many as they save, and who: 
can tell how many murders they make in a year, 
that may freely kill man and have a reward for 
it?”* Who, indeed, especially if allowed to pre- 
scribe as above? But Burton, who wrote over 
sixty years after the death of Elizabeth, recom- 
mends as infallible remedies a human skull 
ground to powder, the corns in a horse’s legs, and 
wolf’s liver. 

The whole system of medicine in the days 
under review was founded on a series of curious 
theoretical views, partly those of Paracelsus. 
This physician divided the body into humours 
and spirits; the humours were blood, phlegm, 
choler, and melancholy. Courage was supposed 
to have its seat in the heart and stomach, reason 
in the head, and passion in the liver; a whei/e- 
livered man was a coward, and he who would not 
fight had no stomach for fighting. 





* G, W. Thornbury: “‘Shakspere’s England.” 


* “ The Anatomy of Melancholy.” 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


THE WHITE ANTS IN THEIR RELATIONS TO OTHER ANIMALS. 


T is not long since readers of the “ Leisure 
Hour” were afforded ample opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the “‘ Ants and their 

Ways” through the Rev. W. Farren White’s clear 
and interesting contributions to the general history 
of this very numerous, useful, and it must be 
added, somewhat troublesome tribe of “‘mem- 
brane-winged” (Aymenoptera) insects. In short 
it may now be regarded as proven that most 
species of the true ants act on the principle of the 
division of labour, and recognise the necessity of 
providing for the future. They are known to be 
loyal subjects, indefatigable toilers. and careful 
nurses—as good friends, but bad enemies—clever 
architects, patient agriculturists, and formidable 





warriors. They combine to overcome difficulties, 
and adapt themselves sometimes to circumstances 
by assuming the colour of their surroundings. 
Sir John Lubbock has proved the ability of cer- 
tain British species in some way to distinguish 
red from green and yellow, and all three from 
violet. That these intellectual and social insects 
have some means of individual and family recog- 
nition and intercommunication no reader of Mr. 
White’s charming little volume can possibly 
doubt. 

Of the so-called “‘ white ants,” the termites, the 
latest historian of the ant tribe has less to say, 
and with good reason, for, despite their name, 


these rapacious insects have little structural affinity 
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with the true ants (formicide) with which their 
social and architectural habits alone connect them. 
Nor again has the well-marked, nerve-winged, soli- 
tary ant-lion with either. These are instances of 
the often unsatisfactory results of popular nomen- 
clature, which cannot always be adopted by ac- 
curate naturalists who are not perversely bent on 
describing all living creatures under foreign com- 
pounds of several syllables. In very truth “ things 
are not what they seem ”—nor often what they are 
called in popular phraseology. Of this fact the 
greatly varied and numerous class of insects fur- 
nishes plenty of evidence. Such seemingly in- 
congruous creatures as the ladybird, the turnip- 
fly, and the glowworm, are structurally connected 
with and therefore rightly belong to the same 
order of coleopterous, or “‘sheath-winged” insects, 
which also includes the black-beetle and its 
numerous allies. Of these, however, despite 
popular association, the cockroach does of form 
one. That domestic pest belongs to a widely 
differing order of the orthoptera, or “ straight- 
wings,” having for companions therein the 
crickets, grasshoppers, earwigs, dragon-flies, and 
the “white ants.” Some of these ancient types 
lived in the Devonian and Carboniferous epochs. 
Therefore the structure of the group is found to 
be complex, uniting a mixture of characters, each 
of which became the well-marked and distinguish- 
ing feature of a tribe of more specialised forms in 
later geological ages. To sum up the results of 
recent classification so far as the so-called ants 
are concerned. The true ants (_formicide) remain 
with the bees, wasps, etc., in the hymenoptera, 
the ant-lion is left alone among the neuroptera, 
while the white ants have been removed to the 
orthoptera. 

It is to a secondary division of this important 
erder—the “‘ seeming straight-wings,” or pseudo- 
orthoptera—that the termites belong, forming 
the tribe Socza/ia therein. For, like the true ants, 
they build nests and live in associated commu- 
nities, presided over by a king and queen, whose 
numerous progeny are fed, served, and guarded 
by differently-organised workers and _ soldiers. 
The white ants exist in their millions amid the 
luxuriant vegetation of the tropics, feeding on 
the decomposing wood fibres, which they rapidly 
destroy, and thus assist in the prevention of pesti- 
lence, that might otherwise arise from its lingering 
decay. They abound in India, Africa, and South 
America, and are terrible foes to houses, books, 
and furniture in the inhabited districts. Their 
nests are enormous conical or castellated struc- 
tures, strong enough for a man to stand on. In 
the Brazils they frequently extend over square 
miles of territory. Unlike the true ants, the ter- 
mites do not secrete the pungent fluid known as 
formic acid. The Hottentots consider them a 
dainty dish, and they are eaten by some kinds of 
monkeys. But one of their chief foes in the vast 
Brazilian forests is the “‘ great ant-eater,” or “ ant- 
bear” (which has nothing to do with the bears, 
however), Myrmecophaga /ubata. This is a large, 
hairy animal, provided with very strong claws, 
which enable it to breach the walls of the termite 
fortress. It further possesses a long, flexible 





tongue, which is profusely lubricated with a sticky 
secretion derived from special glands. With this 
it gathers up the rapidly-escaping ants, and they 
are swallowed in large numbers, to be ground up 
by the gristly plates coating a bird-like gizzard, 
and serving as the masticatory organs in these 
toothless insect-devouring animals. In temperate 
climates the white ants are happily specifically less 
abundant. They are found in the United States of 
America, and in Southern Europe, where they are 
believed to have been reintroduced from North 
Africa and the West Indies, they are also very de- 
structive. They were natives of Britain during 
the favourable climatic and vegetal conditions of 
the Carboniferous period. 

The microscope réveals the termites in another 
aspect than destructive consumers of vegetable 
fibres in the natural or manufactured condition, or 
as constituting in turn the food of more highly 
organised creatures. Their minuteness does not 
exempt them from that universal, complex, and 
salutary law which has existed since the earliest 
life commenced on earth, and affects individuals 
of every class, from the coral to the whale, the 
house-flyto man. One and all alike afford shelter 
and direct and indirect nourishment to some of 
the degraded members—recruited from all classes 
of animal society—which individually lead the 
easy life of a parasite in the great world of Nature. 
With some it is but a temporary and enforced 
stage of existence, whence they rise to higher 
levels, while the few that are mutualists perform 
useful offices in return. In other instances these 
associates appear more in the characters of 
lodgers, messmates, and travelling companions— 
to cite merely the sea-worm living in a sponge, 
the crustacean which dwells in the anemone, or 
“voyages, without expense and without fear of 
wanting provisions,” within the capacious mouth 
of the angler-fish; or the one that, attached to 
the extended parachute of the jelly-fish, travels 
more swiftly than the anemone rooted to the 
chosen shell-abode of the wandering “ hermit 
crab.” Many animals, in nourishing themselves, 
sustain myriads of unbidden guests, social inferiors, 
and even subtle life-destroyers— for the most 
vicious of these parasites end by destroying the 
sheltering host at whose expense they have been 
maintained. Thus, more especially in the insect 
world, in causing the death of the adult, the in- 
ternal parasite acts as a check upon the undue 
multiplication of the species, as the veteran Bel- 
gian scientist, Professor P. J. Van Beneden, has 
so clearly shown in his pleasantly-written volume 
on this very difficult and somewhat disagreeable 
subject*—one which is, moreover, of considerable 
importance to ourselves as flesh consumers in its 


bearing on alimentation as a source of human , 


disease. 


The white ants must also now be regarded as © 


the unwitting hosts of a mixed society of unin- 
vited guests domiciled within them. The fact 
that they have to provide daily for a regular table 
d’héte of residents throws some light on their 





* “ Animal Parasites and Messmates.” Vol. x. of the International 
Scientific Series. 
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extseme voracity and powers of destruction. The 
termite intestinal parasites have been observed 
in life, and minutely described by an eminent 
American microscopist, Dr. Joseph Leidy, in 
a memoir communicated to the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences (‘‘The Parasites 
of the Termites”), characterised by that su- 
bordination of the ego and pure love of science 
which permeates all his researches. He records 
“the local habitation and a name” for a new 
species of parasitical entozoon, or recognises 
an old acquaintance in another home, with as 
much enthusiasm as less sublunary mortals would 
accord to the discovery of a new gold field or the 
find of a big diamond. It appears from his de- 
scriptions that the TZermes flavipes, occurring 
abundantly in the sandy soil of New Jersey 
forests and in Pennsylvania, ‘‘are so constantly 
infested—like the wood-beetle in all parts of the 
world—with a variety of social inferiors that, 
viewing the immense communities they alike pro- 
tect and: feed, they would seem in a measure to 
be of subordinate importance, and may be re- 
garded as powerful mills which reduce the ligneous 
food to a pulpy condition adapted for the more 
delicate constitution of their occupants.” 

“What an idea,” he adds, “this gives one of 
the immensity of life when we reflect upon the 
probable fact that each and every individual of 
the already innumerable termites of the tropics 
are equally peopled with our own! No wonder, 
considering the communities they have to feed, 
that they should be so great a pest to man, even 
to eating his houses, his books, and his furniture. 
Here also is a new world to be explored; what 
a treat it would be to see the nations which in- 
habit the Zermes fatalis and other species of 
Western Africa, and those of Ceylon and of South 
America.” 

What beauty the microscope reveals in these 
minute beings less than one three-hundredth of an 
inch long and only half as broad! Some are 





clothed with fine vibrating hairs longer than those 
of any other creature. Their movements reminded 
the observer of ‘‘the gentle streaming of a sheet 
of water from the edge of a fountain, and if dis- 
played moré on one side than another, resembled 
the same sheet of water swayed by the wind.” 
This “agile hairy nymph” (Z7ichonympha agilis, 
is intermediate in its simple structure between th¢ 
gregarious and infusorial forms of the “ first 
animals.” It seems to be an active little body, 
‘*the largest pushing their way through the crowd 
in trying to escape; suggested the turning out of 
a multitude from the door of a crowded meeting- 
house.” Another of its associates, described as 
“jerking itself about like a snake ina bag,” proved 
to be a minute hairy infusorian animalcule feeding 
on the semi-digested vegetable fibres already 
comminuted by its host like its companion, ‘the 
“whirling nymph,” {never in repose. Another 
species of the gregarious.kind shared this abode 
together with two forms of vegetal parasites, one 
a simple waving vibrio, and the other a delicate 
filamentous “‘ jointed thread” algoid, which occurs 
in the same situation in the wood-beetle. 

In conclusion, as if to fill up the measure of 
life capable of being sustained by a termite, it 
affords shelter to the same species of thread-worm 
which is attached to the proboscis of the common 
house-fly. It is also infested with a species of 
mite. 

Therefore it may be conceded that the existence 
of the white ant is of considerable importance 
and advantage to the “ant-bear,” and to the 
numerous tribe of dependents they entirely sup- 
port, although it may not be regarded as an un- 
mixed blessing to the residents in the tropics. 
But it must be admitted that in having to provide 
daily sustenance for such a crowd of uninvited 
guests the revelations of the microscope have 
afforded at least a plausible excuse for the insatia- 
ble appetites and destructive capabilities of these 
extremely rapacious little insects. 

AGNES CRANE. 
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THROUGH THE SNOW. 


E had come to 
Zermatt from 

Thun over the 
Gemmi Pass, then 
through Leuk, Visp, 
and St. Niklaus. We 
meant to walk across 
the Théodule to 
Aosta, and to return 
thence to Berne, 
taking the Great St. 
Bernard on our way; 
but we heard the 
Théodule was not 
passable owing to the 
amount of fresh snow 
which had fallen, 
so we altered our plans and determined to 
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make for Lago Maggiore by way of the Simplon 
Pass. 

On looking out from the hotel window at 
Zermatt early on the morning of our departure, it 
was a white world, and snow was still falling. 
However, soon after breakfast we started, taking 
our guide with us to his home at St. Niklaus, in a 
small carriage with an open hood, through the 
fast-falling snow. As we went briskly along it 
fell thicker and thicker, driven in upon us most 
mercilessly by the keen and biting wind, creeping 
down our necks and making us thoroughly un- 
comfortable. The country rapidly became very 
beautiful, as the snow silvered everything it 
touched ; it clung to the tall pine-trees, covering 
them with feathery sprays, to the rocks, to our 
horse and driver, and to us. In spite of our dis- 
comfort we could not help exclaiming at the 
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beauty of the scene. A storm of rain in the 
night had swollen the waterfalls that leaped down 
the rocks on either side of the road; the road 
itself was hardly safe, as the water dashing over it 
here and there in its headlong course dislodged 
masses of rock which came tumbling down into 
the road. 

At last, after a drive of nearly two hours, 
we reached St. Niklaus wet through and semi- 
frozen. Here, in a similar plight we found 
some people who had started just before us; 
amongst them was a lady nearly frostbitten—she 
looked blue and her teeth were chattering with 
cold. A few minutes after us came two more 
arrivals from Zermatt—a young married couple— 
also nearly frozen. We comforted each other in 
our sufferings, and while lunch was in preparation 
we marched in twos and threes furiously up and 
down the long hall of the hotel, sometimes racing 
by way of animating our chilled bodies. Then for 
variety one man, a German, seized a chair and 
went through all sorts of calisthenics with it, 
challenging one of the guides to a trial of strength; 
the guide, however, cautiously refused, for guides 
—at least good ones—dislike to play second 
fiddle, and the exercises with the chairs consisted 
more in skill than in strength or endurance. At 
length luncheon was ready, and we all set to with 
awill. Never do I remember food tasting so good. 
I shall long remember that lunch. The snow kept 
on falling steadily, but we all declared that we 
would face it and walk down after lunch to Visp, 
walking being the only means of locomotion 
except on mule-back or in a chaise-d-porteur, for 
there is no carriage-road. We started presently, 
after taking an affectionate farewell of our delight- 
ful guide. St. Niklaus, as I have said, was his home, 
and we had only given him a lift in our carriage 
from Zermatt. He was a charming man, large 
and powerful in frame, features finely cut, and his 
bright brown eyes had a very intense look; he 
was clean shaven with the exception of a long 
sweeping moustache; he could speak several 
languages, and was in character one of Nature’s 
gentlemen. He took care of us as if we had been 
his children during the one or two slightly hazard- 
ous expeditions we had made with him at Zermatt. 
He ds one of the most famous of the Zermatt 
guides, and has been in the relief parties in 
several of the fearful accidents in the district. He 
was at this time building himself a chalet close 
to St. Niklaus; he told us it would be the finest 
house in the valley. He has made a considerable 
amount of money by his arduous profession, and 
for a Swiss he may be considered a man of pro- 


Ity. 

The path to Visp was terribly slushy, and the 
snow fell as fast as ever; still, cheered up by our 
good: lunch, we stepped out bravely, the two 
ladies walking with much pluck, as only.English- 
women can. The atmosphere was clearer than it 
had been at Zermatt, and it was very beautiful to 
see the pine-clad mountains in their silver dress 
of snow, the frequent waterfalls swollen by the 
rain and snow, gushing out from their sides in 
magnificént volume. As we got lower the snow 
diminished, and by the time we réached Visp it 





had turned to rain. We were thankful to be at 
the end of our wet and dirty walk of twelve miles. 
One of the ladies walked as briskly and strongly 
at the end as she had done at the beginning ; she 
declared she was not at all tired. By the time 
we had changed our clothes and washed we were 
pleasantly greeted by the sound of the bell for 
table d’héte ; this proved as welcome as the lunch 
at St. Niklaus. We had a lively dinner after our 
snowy day, and went to bed in good time, well 
tired out. 

Next morning we were early awakened by the 
sun streaming in at our windows. What a sight 
met my eyes when I looked out; there right 
ahead at the far end of the valley glittered in full 
majesty the snowy pyramid of the beautiful 
Balfrin ; above was the bright sun and a brilliant 
blue sky ; while the tops of all the neighbouring 
mountains and hills and the head of the valley 
were covered with sparkling silvery snow, which, 
catching the sun’s rays, blazed as if the landscape 
were studded with diamonds. Before us lay Visp 
crowned by the picturesque castle-like church. 
It was indeed a lovely morning after the dreari- 
ness of the previous day. My friend and I 
dressed quickly and took a short turn before 
breakfast; the air had a crisp frosty feel, and com- 
bined with the brightness of the sun gave a feel- 
ing of great exhilaration. 

Directly after breakfast, as we were starting for 
the train to Brieg, appeared on the road from St. 
Niklaus our friends the S——s; they had got up 
betimes and walked down in the brightness of 
the morning; they all looked as fresh as daisies, 
and they said the walk had been perfect; they 
snatched some hasty mouthfuls and came on with 
us by train to Brieg. The journey along the 
Rhone valley was very beautiful, the mountains 
and freshly snow-capped heights breaking out so 
clearly in the bright sky. Brieg is a cheerful- 
looking place, charmingly situated at the foot of 
the lovely Bellalp, but it must be decidedly hot in 
the earlysummer. Our friends the S s had 
had their luggage forwarded to Brieg from Inter- 
laken. On claiming it at the hotel they dis- 
covered that it had all been broken open and 
several things had been taken. We, however, 
intent upon obtaining a place for our luggage in 
the diligence, left them in their consternation 
and wrath, and pushed on to the bureau. Here 
they gave us but scanty attention, and calmly 
told us that our luggage could not go by the dili- 
gence unless we went with it. This was annoying, 
as we had determined to walk over the Simplon, 
and the beauty of the day only strengthened this 
determination. Finding four other travellers in 
the same plight as ourselves (four Irishmen), we 
agreed to join forces and to ransack Brieg for a 
cart of some description to carry the luggage. 
After some little time we discovered a sort of 
long wooden cart, together with a boy and a 
donkey. 

We made our bargain and started, eight in all. 
The four Irishmen, a young curate, and an archi- 
tect (whose acquaintance we had made on the 
road a few days before, and whom we had in- 





_ duced to accompany us to Italy), my friend, and I. 
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On leaving Brieg we passed the ancient-looking 
chateau, with its bulbous towers and courtyard 
picturesquely overgrown with vines. To avoid 
the steep ascent—the high road from Brieg fol- 
lows a most serpentine course—we took the short 
cut on the left just outside the town, and at once 
began to climb. It was by this time about eleven 
o’clock. The sun blazed out hotly, making the 
climb a great exertion, and obliging us every now 
and then to pause from the heat. We saw when 
we started that the hills above were covered with 
fresh snow. As we mounted we gradually came 
near to this. At first it lay in patches here and 
there—a mouthful or two proved most refreshing 
—then it got thicker, and by the time we reached 
the high road again, many hundred feet from 
where we had left it, the snow completely covered 
everything, making the walking slushy, while the 
air was becoming decidedly colder. Presently 
the diligence overtook us, the horses’ bells merrily 
jangling. It had started from Brieg several 
minutes before we had, but, in spite of its four 
powerful horses, we had got some way ahead, 
thanks to the short cut. Just before we reached 
the high road we turned to take a look at Brieg 
and the Rhone valley. It was a lovely scene, for 
at our feet lay Brieg, its castle towers glinting in 
the sun; some miles beyond was Visp, the blue- 
green Rhone connecting them, while on either 
hand were the glorious mountains, ‘‘ wonderfully 
beautiful” in their fresh mantle of snow. 

On we trudged, the snow gradually getting 
deeper and deeper as we got higher. Presently 
light flakes began to fall. Just here one of the 
Irish brothers—who had evidently been a good 
deal in America from his language—said he 
guessed this was the spot where a few years pre- 
viously, as he was walking along, he suddenly 
heard a thud on the ground just beside him, as if 
a bullet had struck it, and on looking up he saw, 
some thousand feet above, two small Swiss boys, 
gesticulating with delight, who were amusing 
themselves by throwing stones at the passers-by. 
He said he hurried on as quickly as he could, for 
to be struck meant death or serious injury. There 
was no redress as the boys were far out of reach, 
and flight was the only safety. He said the re- 
membrance gave him a turn now as he passed 
the spot. 

We heard a cheerful tinkling of bells, and, 
looking ahead, we saw coming towards us a num- 
ber of cattle and goats, attended by their drivers 
—‘‘ merry Swiss boys” and girls, who smiled at us 
as they passed. They were leading the flocks 
from the high pastures to the valleys; as the 
weather was becoming too inclement for them to 
remain longer in the mountains. It was a pretty 
and interesting sight coming unexpectedly into 
view as they did at a turn of the road. A little 
farther on, to our joy, the half-way house at 
Berisal appeared just as we were getting tired. 
There was a short way up to the inn through the 
now deep snow, and one of the Irish brothers and 
my friend and I took this; the others preferred 
to go round by the road. The snow came right 
up to the tops of our boots. However, the others 
came in for a full share of mud in the road. It 





was pleasant to go into the fairly comfortable sud/e- 
a-manger and to rest while the people got some 
food ready for us. This was very good when it 
came—juicy beefsteaks and chocolate. The latter 
was most warmth-giving after the chilling effect 
of the snow. Some passengers from the diligence 
were just finishing their lunch as we went in. 
They were told the diligence was about to start, 
but to this they did not pay much heed. Presently 
the cracking of a whip and a jangling of bells 
were heard outside, and off went the diligence, re- 
gardless of the feeding passengers, who were 
obliged to start up hastily, gather together their 
traps, pay their bill, and run after the vehicle 
through the snow, frantically calling to it to stop. 
The driver drew up sulkily and allowed them to 
get in, but not until they had got a good wetting. 
We laughed heartily to see them floundering 
along, and sat down to our lunch in peace, for 
the present, at any rate. At about a quarter to 
three o’clock we started, my friend and I leading 
the way. 

The sky had quite clouded over; it was 
rapidly becoming colder, and the snow fell more 
thickly. The landscape grew indescribably deso- 
late, but it was grand in its desolation. On our 
right, across the valley, we could just distinguish, 
some way below us, the road we had followed 
some two or three hours previously, but Brieg 
was hid from view by the intervening hills. All 
above, below, in front, behind, was a dreary ex- 
panse of snow. Each mile this grew deeper 
under foot; the flakes fell more thickly, the 
atmosphere became colder. 

And now we reach the first of the Alpine gal- 
leries—a series of these. has been made for the 
protection of the road from avalanches; they 
are galleries in some cases tunnelled through the 
rock parallel to the road where there is danger of 
a slip from above, in other cases the road itself 
passes through them. Although we were only 6,300 
feet above the level of the sea, small icicles hung 
from the roof and sides of the gallery; the wind 
rose, blowing the thick snowflakes sharply in our 
faces ; the cold grew more bitter; still we trudged 
on, knowing that there were many miles yet be- 
tween us and Simplon. At last we approached 
the summit of the pass, 6,600 feet up; near it are 
a few chalets beside the road ; from the project- 
ing roofs of these, and from the rocks hard by, 
hung huge icicles three and four feet in length; 
the snow under foot was half way up to our knees 
at every step, and the cold was intense—our hair 
froze on our faces, and the beards of those who 
had them became masses of frozen snow and ice. 
My hands almost lost sensation, and were brick- 
red, tinged with blue. Yet only five hours or less 
ago the sun, as we climbed up from the valley 
above Brieg, was so hot we could scarcely bear 
it! I would not have believed such a change 
possible in so short a time and distance, unless I 
had actually experienced it. 

We had now reached the highest point of the 
pass, and before us lay the descent to Italy. 
The road goes down gradually at first. Soon on 
the left we passed the Hospice, the door of 
which, framing a splendid St. Bernard dog, stood 
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invitingly open. The snow was more than two 
feet deep; we were tired, and had several miles 
to go. Should we go in? I for one felt sorely 
tempted to stop for the night, but as the snow 
was still falling fast, and our time before leaving 
for England was short, it seemed unwise to run 
the risk of being snowed up on the Simplon; 
besides, there would probably be more comfort 
at the hotel at Simplon itself—so we pushed on 
with a will. 

Nearly a mile after we had passed the Hospice, 
a voice sounded out of the waste of snow on our 
right, “Hil hi!” Looking down in the direc- 
tion of the sound, we saw, some two or three 
hundred yards distant, just in front of the old and 
now deserted Hospice, a venerable-looking figure 
frantically gesticulating with both arms. At first 
we thought it was an old peasant cheering us on 
our way, and we called out to him in return; 
but as he continued his cries, and seemed to be 
saying something, we stood still and listened. 
Then the words came up to us borne on the wind, 
‘‘Where is the Hospice ?—where is the Hos- 
pice ?” and the speaker made towards us through 
the snow. When he came up to us we found he 
was an English clergyman of about forty years of 
age, though the snow had given him a much 
more venerable appearance—indeed, he was white 
from head tofoot. He told us he had that morn- 
ing started from Domo d’QOssola, where he left 
vines, mulberries, figs, and olives ripening in the 
sun. He had started betimes, and must have 
walked upwards of twenty-five miles. Now he 
was trying to find the Hospice, so as to pass the 
night there, and had wandered down through the 
snow, thinking that the old Hospice was still in 
use. We told him he would find the present 
Hospice some fifteen or twenty minutes further 
on, and bidding each other God speed, we parted. 

As we got lower down the air grew milder, and 
the snow was less deep; the wind, too, lulled, and 
altogether life was more supportable. At last, as 
we drew near Simplon, the snow under foot_ got 





to an ordinary state of things, and overhead 
turned first into sleet, then into rain, then—joy! 
—the lights of Simplon shone out in the distance, 
for it was now almost dark, and we felt that our 
long tramp was nearly at an end. Finally, all 
trace of snow disappeared, rain and mud taking 
its place. I must confess, as we tramped 
through Simplon (the hotel is at the far end of 
the town) I felt thoroughly tired out, and could 
not have gone much farther. It was nearly seven 
o’clock. We had been walking for more than 
seven hours, four or five ofs-them through snow, 
and we had gone some twenty miles. The land- 
lord received us with open arms, and brushed the 
snow and rain off us himself. ‘Oh, yes,” he 
said, ‘‘I can easily find you rooms, for I happen 
to have only two or three other people in the 
house.” They were; in fact, the diligence party. 
The landlord and his two handmaidens in- 
stantly bustled about, lit fires in the rooms, and 
set to work to get dinner ready by the time we 
had changed our clothes. Going down to the 
salle-d-manger we found a cosy little room, with an 
old-fashioned open fireplace, in which glowed 
massive logs giving a delicious sensation of 
warmth and comfort after our hardships and ex- 
posure. 

By the time we all assembled dinner was 
ready, and a capital repast it was, conjured up on 
the spur of the moment, nobody knew how, for 
Simplon is a small place, and but few people 
stop there. However, the dinner was delicious, 


‘and we were a merry company. The two wait- 


resses wore handkerchiefs picturesquely tied 
round their faces; they were most deft in their 
handicraft and solicitous for our comfort. After 
dinner we all gathered in a circle round the fire, 
and wound up a most eventful day with anecdotes 
and songs. We went to bed early and slept the 
sleep of the just, for we had to be up in good 
time the next morning, having planned to reach 
Baveno by the evening. 
G. S. M. 


—— SONS 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT SHOES. 


HEN, after the battle of Newbury, Charles 1 
came to Southwell with a few followers, he 
went into the shop of a shoemaker named 

Lee to be measured fora pairofshoes. ‘Taking the 
royal foot in his hand, and looking at the king atten- 
tively, the shoemaker refused to proceed, giving as 
a reason that he was the customer of whom he 
had been warned the night before in a dream as 
one doomed to destruction, and that those who 
worked for him would never thrive. The forlorn 
monarch, adds the narrator, uttered an ejaculation 
expressive of his resignation to the will of Provi- 
dence, and returned to the place where he was 
staying. . 

Whether this story is authentic history I do no 





undertake to decide, but it exhibits an infirmity of 
human nature so common, and is so in accord 
with what we know of the king’s temperament, 
that it wears an air of great probability. 

Charles and the shoemaker were alike the vic- 
tims of unreasoning and unreasonable superstition 
—a weakness which seems to find in shoes an 
aliment not afforded by any other article of dress. 

Shoes appear to have acquired, in course of 
ages and in many lands, a weird and uncanny 
character, as if they possessed the power of steal- 
ing the souls of their owners—at least, of afford- 
ing them a last hiding-place on earth. 

I remember sketching at Cluny an enormously 
heavy old shoe, which had belonged to some 
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agricultural labourer in the last century, and when 
I had finished there was the likeness of its gaunt 
and hungry owner. I could never look at the 
original again without seeing him looking re- 


CHARLES I AND THE 


roachfully from its eyelets—a terrible witness of 
the soul-killing that went on for ages under the 
old régime. 

This extraordinary identification of the shoe 
and its owner is to be met with in all parts of the 
world. Thousands of European children have 
dreamt of Jack the Giant-killer’s seven-leagued 
boots, but the same wonderful power is attributed 
by the Indians of the Far West to certain en- 
chanted moccasins, by means of which the favour- 
ites of the witch-world are able to extricate 
themselves from every kind of difficulty. 





Thus Onwee Bahmondary, or The Boy that 


carried the Ball on his Back, being hard pressed 


by his enemy under the form of the skeleton of a 
Moose, manages to elude him by sending off a 


hug. 
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\ all 


SOUTHWELL SHOEMAKER, 


pair of moccasins, the skeleton hurrying after 
them to the end of the earth, believing himself in 
full pursuit of Onwee. 

And these wonderful moccasins are fellows of 
such sense and humour that when Onwee’s rival 
(Koko, the Owl) gets possession of them, they 
play him fine tricks, running him first into the 
arms of his enemy, and then, giving a sudden 
leap, they slip off his feet and leave the astoni ed 
Owl flat on his back, after which they glide swiftly 
back to the lodge of their true owner. 





Thus on the.other side of the Atlantic a legend 
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is found that recalls not only Jack the Giant- 
killer, but the golden sandals of Hermes, and 
doubtless we might find all over the world several 
of the same kindred—as, for example, the story 
of the Abyssinian King Tecla Haymanet, who was 
believed to walk on the water, and to have shoes 
of such virtue that wherever he left them a rose 
grew up. And again, the story found among the 
slaves concerning an ogress named Jez-Baba, who 
had shoes like boats, which bore her over rivers 
and across the sea. 

The enchanted moccasins appear in other 
American-Indian legends. For instance, in that 
of “The Toad-woman” there are certain moc- 
casins which only required their toes put in the 
right direction and they walked straight home of 
themselves. 

Superstition, according to Dr. Johnson, is the 
doing of an unnecessary or uncommanded act. 
When a ceremony of any kind reaches this state 
of dotage it often obtains an indefinite ease of 
existence as a source Of “ good luek.” Such is 
the point to which the ancient custom of throwing 
the shoe has arrived throughout Great Britain. 

The Queen relates in her Journal that when 
she first entered Balmoral Castle, September 7th, 
1855, old shoes were thrown after her for good 
luck ; and we know well with what ardour the 
custom is now carried out at all fashionable wed- 
dings. ‘Tennyson says: 


*¢ For thus thou shalt from all things seek 
Marrow of mirth and laughter, 
And wheresoe’er thou move good luck 
Shall throw her old shoes after.” 


But he may well plead that it is an old idea with 
English poets to attribute luck to shoe-throwing. 
Heywood writes : 


** And home again hitherward quick as a bee, 
Now for good luck cast an old shoe at me.” 


And Ben Jonson— 


** Hurl after me an old shoe, 
Pll be merry whatever I'll do.” 


In ‘“‘ Notes and Queries” we learn that in Lan- 
cashire it is considered an omen of good luck to 
throw an old shoe after a bride as she leaves 
the house to be married. 

In Kent the custom is for one of the grooms- 
men to throw the shoe, after which the brides- 
maids run, and she who gets it: first will be 
first married. She in turn throws it at the men, 
and he who is hit is the first destined to enter 
into wedlock. 

Mr. Edward Hawkins says the custom is not 
confined to Scotland and the northern counties, 
nor only to weddings, but is to be seen in Cheshire 
and along the south coast. On one occasion, 
being at Swansea, his shoulder was struck by an 
old shoe intended for a young sailor leaving his 
home to embark on a trading voyage. 

At Whitby it was formerly common as they 
passed the pier to throw shoes after the ships 
bound for the Greenland whale fisHery. 





And a correspondent in ‘“ Notes and Queries” 


says “‘the same custom has been practised in 


Norfolk from time immemorial, not only at wed- 
dings, but on all occasions where good luck is 
required.” 

Some twenty years ago a cattle-dealer, about 
to start for Norwich to buy a lottery ticket, desired 
his wife to “‘trull her left shoe arter him.” As he 
drove off, looking round to see if she was going 
to perform the charm, he received the shoe in his 
face with such force as to blacken both eyes. In 
the sequel his ticket turned up a prize of £ 600; 
and his son assured the correspondent “that his 
father always attributed his luck to the extra dose 
of shoe which he got.” 

The Irish had the same idea, for Mr. Charles 
Reed says that an acquaintance of his having 
refused to give money to an Irish beggar, he thus 
heard himself cursed on leaving his native village 
with his bride: 


** Then it’s bad luck goes with you, 
For my old shoe I toss, 
An’ ye niver come back, 
Twill be no great loss.” 


The same idea seems to have been the explana- 
tion of the fashion in Old Germany, for there the 
bride, upon being conducted to her chamber, took 
off her shoe and then threw it among those who 
were near. The one who caught it considered it 
an omen of an early and happy marriage. 

From this last illustration, which appears the 
most ancient given, we see that there is a connec- 
tion between the bride and her shoe in harmony 
with what has been evidenced in several of the 
foregoing illustrations. 

Is it not then probable that this most ancient 
custom (the authors of the Lancashire Folk-lore 
consider it a relic of Anglo-Saxon or Danish 
customs) arose out of the primitive rite of giving 
a shoe as a sign of making over the property in 
and the authority over anything, and that thus. 
throwing of the shoe after a bride means simply 
that her family yield up to the bridegroom their 
right in and authority over her ? 

Although in Yorkshire, according to a writer in 
Hone’s “ Table Book for 1827,” there was a cus- 
tom called “Trashing,” which meant pelting 
people with old shoes on their return from church 
on the wedding-day, the orthodox custom every- 
where is to throw the shoes at the bride and 
bridegroom on quitting the house of the former. 

Urquhart, in his “ Pillars of Hercules,” says: 
“At a Jewish marriage I was standing by the 
bridegroom when the bride entered. As she 
crossed the threshold he stooped and struck her 
with the heel on the nape of the neck. I at once 
saw the interpretation of the passage of Scripture 
respecting the transfer of the shoe to another in 
case the brother-in-law did not exercise his 
privilege.” 

Mr. Jén A. Hjaltaten writes in “Notes and 
Queries” that in an old Latin treatise, written 
by a Dane, he came upon a stanza from Lyschan- 
der’s “‘ Chronicon Groenlandia rhymthion,” which 
he thus renders in English: 
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“* He sent to Ireland his dirty shoes, 
And commanded the king who lived there 
To wear them with honour 
On Christmas Day in his royal state, 
And to own that he had his power and kingdom 
From the Lord of Norway and the Isles.” 


The Norwegian king here alluded to he believes 
to be Magnus Berfoetti (barefoot), who reigned 
from 1093 to 1103, and conquered a portion of 
Ireland and the isles round Scotland. 

This proves that among the Northmen shoes 
were, aS among so many other people, the sign of 
dominion and authority; and as these men con- 
quered England, and were among our ancestors, 
there can be little doubt that this is the original 


» meaning of the custom which prevails among us. 


Other superstitions about shoes exist, such 
for instance as the saying, “If you wear your 
shoes on the outer side you will become poor, if 
inside rich,” and the common notion that it is 
unlucky to put the wrong shoe on the wrong foot. 

The French proverb says: ‘‘ Malheureux qui 
chausse le pied droit le premier,” while the 
English superstition is directed against putting 
the left shoe on the right foot. Thus Butler 
writes in his ‘‘ Hudibras” : 


** Augustus having b’ oversight 
Put on his left shoe for his right, 
Had like to have been slain that day 
By soldiers mutinying for pay.” 


The Romans, in fact, were peculiarly supersti- 
tious about the state of their footgear, drawing 
from it omens and signs of ill-luck. This super- 
stition was common to the ancients, and, to avoid 
having a whole day’s work spoilt by some acci- 
dent to their shoes, they tied charms upon them 
—as, for example, coins of Alexander the Great. 
The Pythagoreans had a precept directing them 
to take the right shoe off first, but to step into the 
bath left foot foremost. 

No doubt these superstitions have their origin 
in some mystical ideas taught by the ancient 
theosophies concerning the feet and footgear. 
Hindoo mythology tells of the footprints or steps 
of Vishnu, by which the benevolent deity com- 
pletely abolished the tyranny of the Giant Bali, 
and in certain places in the East sacred footprints 
are pointed out. 

A darker superstition connects shoes with the 
devil, and renders them a means of coming under 
his influence or of avoiding it. 

In a book published in 1586 by Bodin, a cele- 
brated French jurisconsulte in Paris, and under the 
title ‘‘ Demonomanie des Sorciers,” he thus refers 
to a disciple of Cornelius Agrippa, who held 
heterodox opinions on witchcraft: ‘‘He laughs 
also at a sorcerer whom Satan had commanded to 
take great care of his old shoes, both as a pre- 
servative and a countercharm against other sor- 
cerers. I say that this counsel of Satan has a 
double sense—shoes, as being constantly dragged 
through the dirt, signifying sins. And when God 
said to Moses and to Joshua, ‘ Take off thy shoes, 
this place is pure and holy,’ He meant, as says 
the Hebrew Philo, that it is needful thoroughly 





to cleanse the soul from sin in order to contem 

plate and praise God. But in order to hold con- 
verse with Satan it is necessary to be soiled and 
plunged in perpetual impieties and wickedness ; 
it is then that Satan will assist his faithful ser- 
vants. And as to the literal sense, we have said 
that Satan does what he can to turn men from the 
betrothal between God and His creatures, which 
is the true meaning of idolatry according to the 
theologians, so that to believe that one’s old 
shoes, or that some bits of paper, or any other 
trifling thing can keep us from evil, is perpetual 
idolatry.” 

According to an old Eastern tale, an unfortunate 
merchant of Bagdad, one Abou Casem Tam- 
bourifet, experienced the very opposite result 
from keeping an old pair of shoes too long. He 
was a miserly individual, and had his shoes 
patched and clouted until they became a byword 
in Bagdad. At last he was induced to get rid of 
them, but the misfortunes these old shoes caused 
him, turning up on every conceivable occasion, 
led in the end to his utter ruin, so that the miser- 
able old man was fain to beseech the cadi to 
have the unlucky shoes once and for ever de- 
stroyed. 

In Panser’s “‘ Bavarian Superstitions” we are 
told ‘that as the twelfth hour struck came the 
witch, but she could do nothing against the ser- 
vant who had taken the precaution of having 
shoes with the point upwards.” 

All the world over we meet with the idea that 
there is some vital connection between people 
and their shoes. Thus in China, when women 
desire offspring, they repair to the Temple of the 
Goddess of Children in order to obtain a shoe 
worn by the deity. This shoe is taken home, 
and being placed by the tablet of the goddess, 
receives equal worship. If they are so happy as 
to become mothers, a pair of shoes exactly re- 
sembling the one taken from the temple is returned 
as a votive offering. 

Again, should a bride die during the time of 
her betrothal the bridegroom goes to the house 
of mourning and asks for the last pair of shoes 
she has worn. He takes them home, and for two 
years burns incense to them, acknowledging in so 
doing their departed owner as his wife, and be- 
lieving that her spirit was present with him, 
enticed by her shoes. 

Just as in Catholic churches on the Continent 
one sees pictures and models hung up as votive 
offerings, so in Japan people who seek to have 
their limbs made strong as those of the Nio hang 
up at the entrance to a temple their straw sandals. 

A queer instance of hanging up a pair of shoes 
in an English church occurred in the seventeenth 
century. Tom Coryat, a traveller who died at 
Surat in 1617, made atourthrough France, Savoy, 
and Italy, in one pair of shoes, in commemora- 
tion of which he hung up the said shoes on his 
return in the church of his native place, Bolsover 
in Somerset. He entitled the book describing 
his journey, ‘‘Crudities hastily gobbled up in 
Five Months’ Travels.” And perhaps the reader 
will think that this paper might very well have 
borne a similar title. R. HEATH. 
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SYDNEY SMITH. 


YDNEY SMITH has impressed his person- 
ality so strongly upon the nineteenth century 
that it does not willingly let his memory die. 

While not numbered among the great men of his 
generation, and certainly not free in any unusual 
degree from’ human frailty, he is more frequently 
mentioned than most of his contimporaries, and 
his sayings more often quoted. 

Many years have passed since the “‘ Memoir of 
Sydney Smith” was published by his daughter, 
Lady Holland. Facts that could not be per- 
mitted to appear in print then need no longer be 
withheld, and stores of unused material have been 
preserved in the family. Mr. Stuart J. Reid, 
availing himself of these stores, has woven them 
into, a sketch of the life and times of Sydney 
Smith,* which cannot fail to charm those who love 
to read good English and who find pleasure in 
studying the ever-varied and complex web of 
human thought and action. He has produced a 
book interesting alike to the student of the social, 
literary, religious, and political life of the first 
forty years of this century. In all of these circles 
Sydney Smith exerted a powerful influence. 

Most people when asked to give their opinion 
of Sydney Smith would probably describe him as a 
brilliant talker, a master of repartee, a man of aver- 
age literary ability, a very indifferent clergyman, 
and a fairly active social reformer. This new sketch 
aims, in the words of the author, “‘to point out 
the fidelity to duty iri small things as well as in 
great, which marked every stage of his brave and 
busy career, and which, indeed, created the 
bracing atmosphere in which his entire life was 
spent.” 

The right keynote is struck in these words, and 
although there may be many things in the life that 
one would have preferred otherwise, “ fidelity to 
duty in small things ” is byno means too common 
a virtue. As anything like a summary of Sydney 
Smith’s life is out of the question in a paper like 
the present, we shall try to look only at those 
words and deeds which tend to establish the esti- 
mate of his character here made prominent 

The choice of a profession is a phrase not appli- 
cable to Sydney Smith. His desire was towards 
the law, but his father said, ‘‘ You may be a col- 
lege tutor or a parson.” There were family 
reasons that led Sydney Smith to believe that it 
would be selfish to oppose his father’s wish, and 
hence he entered the Church of England. His 
first curacy was at Nether Avon, a remote Wilt- 
shire village, and, although he only stayed there 
two years, a tradition still lingers there that he was 
fond of children and young people and exerted 
himself as a teacher. An extant letter, dated 


_ April 2nd, 1795, contains his request for sixty 


spelling-books and twenty New Testaments, and 
also this statement: ‘‘ Miss Hannah More’s books 
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A Sketch of the Life and Times of Sydney Smith. Based on 
Family Doeuments and the Recollections of Personal Friends.” By 
Stuart J. Reid. Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington 





I think you will like very much if you look at 
them. If you will send me down a hundred I 
think I can distribute them with effect.” Losing 
no time in useless regrets, the young curate seems 
to have been quick to recognise the good work of 
Robert Raikes, Hannah More, and others, and 
prompt to imitate their labours. 

While thus employed, in 1797 he was requested 
to become tutor to the son of Mr. Hicks-Beach, and 
this work took him to Edinburgh, where the next 
few years were passed. The story of his connection 
with the founding of the “ Edinburgh Review,” and 
his ministerial work in Edinburgh, is well-known, 
and in 1803 he resolved to goto London. He 
seems at this time to have entertained the idea of 
quitting the Church. His political opinions ren- 
dered promotion very doubtful; his literary asso- 
ciations were strong and attractive, but his sense 
of duty triumphed. Having entered the Church, 
he felt that in it was his true sphere, and though 
there were alluring prospects of honour and 
reward in other paths, he yet resolved to continue 
striving for “the elevation of others, and in the 
noblest sense his own.” 

He was comparatively unknown in London, and 
he felt keenly leaving the friends and the associa- 
tions of Edinburgh. An unpublished essay written 
long after this time reflects some of the difficulties 
and experiences he then passed through. “Live 
on, and look evil in the face; walk up to it, and 
you will find it less than you imagined. . . . Take 
short views of life. What am I to do in these 
times with such a family of children? So I 
argued, and lived dejected and with little hope ; 
but the difficulty vanished as life went on.” 

Sydney Smith was not the man to hide his con- 
victions on important matters when duty called 
fortheir expression. It was because he could not 
wink at many things in the Church that his 
ascent of the ladder of Church preferment was so 
slow. It was because he felt the wrongs of the 
poor and did what in him lay to remedy them 
that many looked upon him as a dangerous man. 
In social life he acted in the same way. The 
servants at Holland House gazed with wonder 
upon him as he changed his muddy shoes after a 
walk through the rain, his means not justifying 
indulgence in a coach. We catch a glimpse of 
a home where it was not always easy to make 
both ends meet when we read his words wishing 
that ‘‘smiles were meat for children or that kisses 
could be bread.” 

In 1806 Lord Erskine gave him the living of 
Foston, in Yorkshire, and there he spent the next 
fifteen years of his life. It was a wrench to tear 
himself away from London and to enter up»n the 
varied duties of a clergyman in one of the quietest 
of English villages. He had first to build the 
parsonage before he could live among his people. 
But he threw himself heartily into these new con- 
ditions, and was not only parson, but doctor, 
counsellor, and magistrate. Unlike many bril- 
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liant diners-out he was equally eager to please 
at home. ‘‘ Manya man,” writes Mr. Reid, ‘“‘who 
has shone before the world as a social wit has 
been gloomy and morose at home; but there was 
no spot on earth where Sydney Smith was more 
gay or welcome than at his own fireside. He was 
not only the friend but the playfellow of his chil- 
dren, and nothing delighted him more than a 
merry romp through the house with his little ones 
laughing and shouting at his heels.” ‘The 
haunts of Happiness,” he used to say in later life, 
“are varied, but I have more often found her 
among little children, home firesides, and country 
houses, than anywhere else.” 

Many of Sydney Smith’s impromptu sayings 
have become part of the colloquial language of 
to-day, and his gifts in this respect have been 
rarely equalled. He told the child who was 
stroking a tortoise to ‘‘ please it” that he might 
as well stroke the dome of St. Paul’s to please the 
dean and chapter. 

“Lady L is a remarkably clever, agreeable 
woman, but nature has made one trifling omission 
—a heart.” The following letters not previously 
published are happy specimens of his note-writing 
ability. 





** 33, Charles Street, June 27th, 1836. 


** Dear Lord Lansdowne,—Many thanks for the two bosks 
of Hallam’s, which I return this day, having received from 
them a good deal of instruction, clear of every particle of 
amusement. 

“Ever yours,—SYDNEY SMITH.” 


** Dear Lady Davy,—Our tastes (pardon my vanity) are so 
similar that I like to meet all whom you like to invite. My 
inclinations, however, must remain ungratified on the 4th, as 
I am engaged to dine with Lord Tankerville. 


‘* Body and mind will thus divided be, 
I dine with Tankerville and think of thee. 


** SYDNEY SMITH.” 


There are many interesting references in this 
book to Sydney Smith’s power as a preacher. 
Miss Leycester, of Toft, as a girl heard him preach 
a charity sermon at Prestwich in 1817, and remem- 
bers still how he succeeded in drawing tears from 
her eyes. Mr. Reid adds, ‘‘ The charity sermons 
of Sydney Smith were always very impressive, and 
full of moving appeals, and now and then of 
heartrending facts with which he was personally 
acquainted. At Prestwich Church on that far-off 
Sunday he seems to have put forth all his powers, 
and one of his hearers at least forgot all else, and 
could hardly look at the pulpit through her gather- 
ing tears.” 

Of his first sermons in London this sketch is 
given: ‘‘ It appears to have been his mission, and 
in those days it was not a common one, to reveal 
the points of contact between the principles of 
Christianity and the social and political life of the 
people. His sermons not only abound in robust 
thought, frequently expressed with consummate 
literary art, but sparkle with generous sentiments, 
especially towards the suffering and the poor.” 
And this character his discourses seem to have 
retained until the end. ‘As a preacher at the 
cathedral he was greatly liked; and the plain, 





direct, and rational character of his sermons, and 
the deep religious feeling which always seemed to 
accompany their delivery, caused them to be heard 
with rapt and reverent attention.” 

Many new specimens of Sydney Smith’s verse 
are given, and among them the following, written 
on the marriage of the father of the present Secre- 
tary of State. Canon Harcourt was a distin- 
guished geologist. 


On Mr. AND Mrs. WILLIAM HARCOURT PASSING THEIR 
HONEYMOON AT THE LAKES. 


‘* *Mid rocks and ringlets, specimens and sighs, 
On wings of rapture every moment flies ; 
He views Matilda, lovely in her prime, 
Then finds sulphuric acid mixed with iime ! 
Guards from her lovely face the solar ray, 
And fills his pockets with alluvial clay. 
Science and Love distract his tortured heart, 
Now flints, now fondness, take the larger part, 
And now he breaks a stene, now feels a dart.” 


Mr. Reid has gleaned quite a harvest of recol- 
lections of Sydney Smith from men still living. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all is the fol- 
lowing : 


** 10, Downing Street, Oct. 16, 1883. 


‘©T knew Mr. Sydney Smith for a good many years, but 
was not intimate with him. I remember, however, one inci- 
dent that may be told to the credit of his modesty. I was 
invited in 1833 to meet him at dinner in the house of Mr. 
Hallam, the historian, the house made famous through ‘ In 
Memoriam.’ 

‘* After dinner he spoke to me for some time very kindly. 
The conversation at one moment turned on the improvement 
that was then becomin, visible in the character and conduct 
of the clergy. He dwelt upon the rapid advance and wide 
scope of this improvement, and good-humouredly added in 
illustration of what he had said, ‘ Whenever you meet a man 
of my age you may be sure he is a bad clergyman.’ 


*°W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


John Ruskin writes: “‘ His Moral Philosophy’ 
is the only book on the subject which I care that 
my pupils should read, and there is no man 
(whom I have not personally known) whose 
image is so vivid in my constant affection.” 

It is always pleasant to discover that men are 
better even than we have thought them to be. 
To the readers of to-day Sydney Smith is largely a 
name about which cluster a certain number of 
good stories and smart sayings. It is well to be 
reminded again that wit is not antagonistic to 
goodness, and that in the case of men much 
talked about, often the qualities and work not 
brought to the front are the best. This last esti- 
mate of Sydney Smith can do nothing to lower, 
but may do much to raise his reputation among 
thoughtful readers. 

“It was not given to Sydney Smith”—we quote 
the closing words of the volume—‘“ to sound the 
depths or soar into the heights of religious expe- 
rience, and he had but little sympathy with the 
fervour and enthusiasm which marked the evange- 
lical revival of the eighteenth century, or the mis- 
sionary zeal which glowed in the Nonconformist 
churches with so much warmth at the beginning 
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of the nineteenth. His sweeping charges against 
the Methodists at home and the missionaries 
abroad are indeed as unsatisfactory and more 
unjust than anything else he ever wrote, and 
Robert Hall was right in maintaining that such 
attacks ‘stabbed Religion itself through the sides 





— 


of Fanaticism.’ But in the main and with a 
courage and consistency which are beyond chal- 
lenge, he devoted his genius to the public good, 
and ‘used the trenchant weapons with which nature 
had endowed him in the cause of liberty, progress, 
and reform.’” 


CORONATION OF GEORGE III. 


E published some years ago, from an old 
manuscript diary, an account by an eye- 
witness of the coronation of George II 

(‘Leisure Hour,” 1876). For comparison with that, 
and with other records of the memorable event, 
such as Horace Walpole’s in his letter to Horace 
Mann, we quote the narrative sent by the poet 
Gray to the Rev. James Brown, Master of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge.* 


To the Rev. James Brown. 
London, Sept. 24, 1761. 


Dear Sir,—I set out at half an hour past four 
in the morning for the Coronation, and (in the 
midst of perils and dangers) arrived very safe at 
my Lord Chamberlain’s box in Westminster Hall. 
It was on the left hand of the throne, over that 
appropriated to the foreign Ministers. Opposite 
to us was the box of the Earl Marshal and other 
great officers, and below it that of the princess 
and younger part of the royal family. Next them 
was the royal sideboard. Then below the steps 
of the haut pas were the tables of the nobility, 
on each side quite to the door; behind them 
boxes for the sideboards; over these other gal- 
leries for the peers’ tickets; and still higher the 
boxes of the Auditor, the Board of Green Cloth, 
etc. All these thronged with people head above 
head, all dressed ; and the women with their jewels 
on. In front of the throne was a ériomphe of 
foliage and flowers resembling nature, placed on 
the royal table, and rising as high as the canopy 
itself. 

The several bodies that were to form the pro- 
cession issued from behind the throne gradu- 
ally and in order, and, proceeding down the steps, 
were ranged on either side of the hall. All the 
privy councillors that are commoners (I think) 
were there, except Mr. Pitt, mightily dressed in 
rich stuffs of gold and colours, with long flowing 
wigs, some of them comical figures enough. The 
Knights of the Bath, with their high plumage, 
were very ornamental. Of the Scotch peers or 
peeresses that you see in the list very few walked, 
and of the English dowagers as few, though many 
of them were in town, and among the spectators. 
The noblest and most graceful figures among the 
ladies were the Marchioness of Kildare (as Vis- 
countess Leinster), Viscountess Spencer, Coun- 
tesses of Harrington, Pembroke, and Strafford, 





* “ Correspondence of Thomas Gray,” edited by the Rev. John Mit- 
ford. (R. Bentley.) ’ 








and the Duchess of Richmond. Of the older 
sort (for there is a grace that belongs to age too), 
the Countess of Westmoreland, Countess of Albe- 
marle, and Duchess of Queensberry. I should 
mention too the odd and extraordinary appear- 
ances. They were the Viscountess Say and Sele, 
Countesses of Portsmouth and another that I do 
not name, because she is said to be an extra- 
ordinary good woman, Countess of Harcourt, and 
Duchess of St. Albans. Of the men, doubtless 
the noblest and most striking figure was the Earl 
of Errol, and after him the Dukes of Ancaster, 
Richmond, Marlborough, Kingston, Earl of 
Northampton, Pomfret, Viscount Weymouth, etc. 
The men were—the Earl Talbot (most in sight of 
anybody), Earls of Delaware and Macclesfield, 
Lords Montford and Melcombe; all these I 
beheld at great leisure. 

Then the princess and royal family entered 
their box. The Queen and then the King took 
their places in their chairs of state, glittering with 
jewels, for the hire of which, beside all his own, 
he paid £9,000; and the dean and chapter (who 
had been waiting without doors a full hour anda 
half) brought up the regalia, which the Duke of 
Ancaster received and placed on the table. 

Here ensued great confusion in the delivering 
them out to the lords who were appointed to 
bear them; the heralds were stupid; the 
great officers knew nothing of what they were 
doing. The Bishop of Rochester would have 
dropped the crown if it had not been pinned to 
the cushion, and the King was often obliged to 
call out and set matters right. But the sword of 
state had been entirely forgot, so Lord Hunting- 
don was forced to carry the lord mayor’s great 
two-handed sword instead of it. This made it 
later than ordinary before they got under their 
canopies and set forward. I should have told you 
that the old Bishop of Lincoln, with his stick, 
went doddling by the side of the Queen, and the 
Bishop of Chester had the pleasure of bearing 
the gold paten. 

When they were gone we went down to din- 
ner, for there were three rooms below, where 
the Duke of Devonshire was so good as to feed 
us with great cold sirloins of beef, legs of mut- 
ton, fillets of veal, and other substantial viands 
and liquors, which we devoured all higgledy- 
piggledy, like porters; after which every one 
scrambled up again and seated themselves. The 
tables were now spread, the cold viands eat, and 
on the King’s table and sideboard a great show of 
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gold plate, and a dessert representing Parnassus, 
with abundance of figures of muses, arts, etc., 
designed by Lord Talbot. This was so high that 
those at the end of the hall could see neither 
King nor Queen at supper. 

When they returned it was so dark that the 
people without doors scarce saw anything of the 
procession, and as the hall had then no other 
light than two long ranges of candles at each 
of the peers’ tables, we saw almost as little 
as they, only one perceived the lords and ladies 
sidling in and taking their places to dine; 
but the instant the Queen’s canopy entered fire 
was given to all the lustres at once by trains of 
prepared flax, that reached from one to the other. 
To me it seemed an interval of not half a minute 
before the whole was in a blaze of splendour. It is 
true that for that half minute it rained fire upon the 
heads of all the spectators, the flax falling in large 
flakes; and the ladies, Queen and all, were in no 
small terror, but no mischief ensued. It was out 
as soon as it fell, and the most magnificent spec- 
tacle I ever beheld remained. The King, bowing 
to the lords as he passed with his crown on his 
head and the sceptre and orb in his hands, took 
his place with great majesty and grace. So did 
the Queen,.with her crown, sceptre, and rod. 

Then supper was served in gold plate. The Earl 
Talbot, Duke of Bedford, and Earl of Effingham, 
in their robes, all three on horseback, prancing 
and curveting like the hobby-horses in the Re- 
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hearsal, ushered in the courses to the foot of the 
haut-pas. Between the courses the Champion 
performed his part with applause. The Earl of 
Denbigh carved for the King, the Earl of Hol- 
dernesse for the Queen. They both eat like 
farmers. At the board’s end, on the right, supped 
the Dukes of York and Cumberland; on the left 
Lady Augusta, all of them very rich in jewels. 
The maple cups, the wafers, the faulcons, etc., 
were brought up and presented in form; three 
persons were knighted, and before ten the King 
and Queen retired. Then I got a scrap of supper, 
and at one o’clock I walked home. 

So much for the spectacle, which in magnificence 
surpassed everything I haveseen. Next I must tell 
you that the Barons of the Cinque Ports, who by 
ancient right should dine at a table on the hauf-pas, 
at the right hand of the throne, found that no provi- 
sion at all had been made for them, and, represent- 
ing their case to Earl Talbot, he told them, “‘Gentle- 
men, if you speak to me as High Steward, I must 
tell you there was no room for you; if as Lord 
Talbot, I am ready to give you satisfaction in any 
way you think fit.” They are several of them 
gentlemen of the best families, so this has bred 
ill-blood. In the next place, the City of London 
found they had no table neither, but Beckford 
bullied my Lord High Steward till he was forced 
to give them that intended for the Knights of the 
Bath, and instead of it they dined at the enter- 


| tainment prepared for the great officers. 
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THE QRANGE-PICKERS AT ST. 


T. MICHAEL’S oranges are to be seen in 
every fruiterer’s shop in the winter season. 
Not a few purchasers probably do not know whence 
theycome. Out in the Atlantic, over 1,200 miles 
from Land’s End, and about 800 miles due west 
from Lisbon, lies the beautiful island of St. 
Michael’s, the largest of the nine islands forming 
the Archipelago of the Azores. It is beautiful in 
its variety of mountain, lake, and valley scenery, 
in the rich verdure of its cultivated lands, its 
equable mild climate, and in its wonderful thermal 
springs, all combining to make it a most desirable 
health-resort. 

The principal commerce of St. Michael’s 
is the orange crop, which has wonderfully in- 
creased since 1820, when only 42,536 boxes were 
exported to England. The mode of picking 
and packing remains unaltered since those early 
days. The city Ponta Delgada, the capital of 
the island, is set in the midst of orange-gardens, 
and the air in the early mornings or late in the 
evenings comes laden to you with the fragrance 
of the orange-blossoms. As you “take your 
walks abroad,” either in the town or the suburbs, 
you see the gates of many orange-gardens invit- 
ingly open, and you -will be politely invited to 
walk in and help yourself to flowers and fruit, 
which probably you will hesitate to do. 
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MICHAEL’S. 
are a stranger the “‘ cabega,” or head man of the 
garden, will bring you a bunch of lovely camellias, 
and a branch on which hang clusters of ripe 
oranges, and invite you to be seated on a garden 
bench, for though it is the month of February 
you can enjoy sitting out of doors. There you 
can watch the juvenile toilers sorting the fruit 
and the dried leaves of the Indian corn. Toil it 
certainly is of a very easy kind. Many an English 
boy would gladly change with the orange-picker 
of St. Michael’s, who can eat as many oranges as 
he pleases, and take away every evening a bag or 
basket full of the fruit that has fallen from the 
trees, which he sells at thirty or forty for a penny. 
One lovely afternoon we went forth to spend 
an hour or two in an orange quinta, quite sure of 
being pleasantly welcomed. We enter a large 
garden surrounded by very high walls a short 
distance from the city, under an imposing gate- 
way. Rows of tall stately trees are planted close 
to the walls, affording complete shelter to the 
orange-trees; these are the Pitisporum—or in- 
cense tree, as it is here called from the perfume 
which its pretty white flowers give out. This 
garden is about two English acres in extent, and 
is planted all through with orange-trees at dis- 
tances of about ten feet, and varying in height 


If you | from six to twenty feet. with luxuriant foliage, 
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many of them bearing leaves, blossoms, and fruit 
also. There are said to be several different speci- 
mens of the orange here, the hardiest and longest 
lived being raised from the pips, and others from 
the old trees. There are over forty men and 
boys at work; the men, some on ladders and 
some with wooden prongs, choosing out and 
picking the prime oranges. These are carefully 
deposited in baskets, and then in heaps for imme- 
diate packing. The “‘seconds” and “thirds” are 
next selected, and separated too for packing. 

In a long, low, tiled shed in the garden a 
number of boys, some apparently not more than 
ten years old, are busy sorting the dried leaves of 
the Indian corn, each orange being wrapped ina 
separate leaf and packed with great care in the 
boxes. These boxes are made of the wood of the 
island pine, bound together with bands made 
from slight chestnut boughs, and are two sizes, 
large and half boxes, containing each about nine 
hundred or five hundred oranges. Round this 
shed are hung on pegs a great many bags of 
various sizes; these contain the boys’ food, con- 
sisting of loaves of Indian-corn bread ; some have 
little fried fishes, and some island cheeses, and 
some only red pepper pods, done up in the leaves 
of the yam. Once a week they get a supply from 
their homes of this simple food, with a change of 
clothes. And they sleep, many of them, in the 
loft above the shed. A fine, intelligent-looking 


~ 





boy, with the brightest of brown eyes and com- 
plexion to match, attracts our special attention ; 


-he is engaged supplying the leaves of the A//ho 


(Indian corn) to the packers. What is his 
name?  Felisardo; and his father’s is Pedro 
Manoel, and his mother’s Maria Rosa; but his 
family name he entirely ignores. What would an 
Irish or Scotch peasant, with his pride of race, 
in his faction or clans, think of this ignorance ? 
He comes with nine other boys from Ponta 
Garcia, a village nearly twenty miles distant from 
the city; they emigrate every year, sometimes for 
two or three months during the orange season. 
They are each paid four vintems a day, about 
threepence-halfpenny, and they often take home 
over seven milreis, about twenty-five shillings 
English money. They work every day from eight 
a.m. until dusk, and even on Sundays when it is 
fine weather ; and they like the life. But do they 
ever go to church? Yes, sometimes, when it is a 
wet Sunday ; at least they go in to see the churches, 
but they do not stay for the services; they go 
round and look at all the saints, and they kneel 
and say an ‘“‘ Ave Maria.” Felisardo knows the 
first line of the Lord’s Prayer only. He does not 
pray either morning or evening; he is in a hurry 
in the morning, and too tired at night. And so 
the boys grow to be men, contented in their simple 
lives, with religious: tendencies, and yet without 
any serious thought of the life beyond. v. 








FRANCESCO THE LITTLE VIOLIN-PLAYER’S CHRISTMAS. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* TOHN,” said Monsieur Cappelle, of the house 
of Cappelle and Co., to his servant, “‘ go 
and see what all that disturbance is at the 

Outer gate.” 

“It is not necessary that I should go to the 
outer gate, sir, for I know that the little beggar- 
boy is there, to whom I gave two sous this morn- 
ing by your directions,” replied Jean, or John, as 
we shall call him in English. 

“These beggars never let one be at rest,” ex- 
claimed Monsieur Cappelle, : “‘ notwithstanding 


that I give a hundred francs to the burgomaster | 





for the poor of the town yearly. Tell the boy 
that, and send him away.” 

“Just a moment, pray, Monsieur Cappelle, until 
I shall have finished dusting your easy-chair, and 
you will see if I do not make such an impression 
on the boy’s memory that he will not venture here 
again!” Then looking round, he said, “It is 


‘ quite extraordinary how much dust there always 


is in your office, sir! What! a hundred francs 
for the poor of the town! I will tell the boy 
that, be sure; I have no time to be always run- 
ning to open the street door to beggars, to vaga- 
bonds, Monsieur Cappelle,” whereupon John 
dealt such vigorous blows with his feather brush 
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on the furniture, that the feathers flew about in 
all directions. ‘‘ Yes, such vagabonds as they 
are—a hundred francs yearly? You surely must 
be joking, sir!” 

** Softly, John, if you please; ‘‘ you are spoil- 
ing my easy-chair, and tearing the leather off. 
I hear the violin again; are you going to do my 
bidding ?” 

“Yes,” said John, putting his feather brush 
under his arm. “Just go to the window, sir, 
that you may hear how I will settle his business.” 

Then John placed himself in the middle of the 
office, crossed his arms, and looking at his master 
with a pathetic expression, said: ‘‘Is it possible 
that such vagabonds come and torment a gentle- 
man in his own house !—one who is so good, so 
kind, who contributes a hundred francs yearly to 
the poor of the town? No, Monsieur Cappelle, it 
is beyond belief!” 

Having thus delivered himself, John proceeded 
slowly towards the door, his eyes cast down like 
a man reflecting on what he has just uttered; 
then he looked up and said, 

‘‘Monsieur Cappelle, I will tell him for you 
that— But what is it you wished me to say to 
him, if you please ?” 

““Wait a moment, John!” exclaimed a little 
girl, in a joyful tone; and Héléne, whom every one 
called Leentze, with great glee ran into her 
father’s office. She was a pretty child of ten 
years old, with rosy cheeks and brown eyes. Her 
fair hair plaited down her back, fastened with 
blue ribbon, in its wealth of abundance resembled 
a sheaf of corn. 

“Father, dear,” she said, ‘‘ just one big sou for 
the poor boy at the door; John will go and give 
it to him.” 

““Why do you occupy yourself about that 
wretched little beggar, Leentze? Do you think 
I will permit you to appear at the street door for 
all the poor in the world who come begging 
here? When you give to one, others are sure to 
follow; I should not have money in the house if 
I gave to all of them.” 

‘‘Oh, papa! he is such a meek-looking boy, 
and he plays so beautifully; perhaps, too, he 
has no father living, for—would you allow me to 
go playing on the violin from door to door, 
papa?” 

“‘Leentze, you are always asking foolish ques- 
tions! What is there in common between you 
and these wretched people? You forget that you 
are the daughter of Jacobus Cappelle, of the firm 
of Cappelle and Co.” 

“The richest house in the city,” exclaimed 
John, who was waiting in the corridor. 

‘Well, papa, if the poor little boy had still a 
father he would not be obliged to play before the 
doors of all the houses; therefore, dear papa, a 
good big sou, if you please, or I shall have to take 
it out of my own little savings.” 

‘There, there! here is a big sou, Leentze; but 
it shall be the very last that I will give to the 
little beggar. At your age, child, you ought to 
be more domesticated, attending to the duties of 
the house, and not troubling yourself about idle 
street wanderers.” 





“TI do not think I am unreasonable, papa. 
Every day I say my lessons well, and yesterday I 
received three good marks for my writing.” 

“Yes, Leentze, but all day long you are asking 
for money out of my pocket, or you are making 
inroads on my purse to give to the poor, who 
are continually ringing at the bell. Remember, 
Leentze, a sou is a sou, and ten sous make a 
franc, and one franc together with other francs 
form good interest at the end of the year. Do 
you think, Leentze, if we were poor that any one 
would give us money if we asked them ?” 

‘No, indeed, ma’m’selle,” said John, who had 
by this time returned; ‘indeed they would not. 
Although Monsieur Cappelle is such a good gentle- 
man, even I should feel obliged to say to him, 
‘Go away, we have our own poor; we are com- 
pelled to work and toil, and you idle beggars 
ought to work also.’ ” 

‘* Now, Leentze, leave me alone. You know it 
is the end of the year, and I have to bring up my 
accounts.” 

““Come, John,” said Leentze, ‘we will take 
this money to the poor boy. Open the door and 
call him in.” 

“Hei! la-bas! Hei!” vociferated John. 

The bow ceased to sound on the violin strings, 
and a young boy rose up from the step of the 
portico where he had crouched down. As soon 
as John saw him he said, 

‘“* Monsieur Cappelle bids me tell you that he 
gives one hundred francs a year to the poor of 
the town, and that—” 

“Come here, little boy, come here!” exclaimed 
Leentze, showing her pretty rosy face in the 
doorway. 

And the little beggar, who had respectfully 
doffed his hat, smiling timidly at her, on her 
mandate entered the grand vestibule, which was 
painted all round to represent marble. 

John having shut the door, regarding the boy 
from head to foot, said, pointing to Leentze, ‘‘ Do 
you know to whom you are speaking? To 
Ma’m’selle Leentze, the daughter of Monsieur 
Cappelle.” 

““Come here,” she said; “do not be afraid. 
Have you still a father living ?” 

The boy looked down, apparently scanning 
minutely the poor old sandals on his feet, and 
shrugged his shoulders to show her he did not 
understand the words addressed to him. Then 
he raised a pair of eloquent eyes to her face 
and began to mutter something with an expres- 
sion at once resolute and timid. 

‘* Leentze, he is deaf and dumb! I saw that 
at once. Now observe. Answer me, are you not 
both deaf and dumb ?” 

‘*How can you say that he is deaf and dumb, 
John, when he sang so well yesterday, accom- 
panying his guitar.” 

Then the young boy placed his violin in its 
proper pose under his chin, his lips were parted 
as though about to begin a song, but Leentze 
put her hand on the violin, saying, 

‘I like to hear the violin, but papa does not. 
I asked you if you still had a father living. Did 
you not comprehend me?” 
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Francesco raised his large eyes, soft as velvet, 
up to Leentze’s face, and again shrugged his 
shoulders, while a sad smile stole over his well- 
formed mouth. 

‘Ah, I understand!” said Leentze, clapping 
her hands. “ He is not a native of this country. 
Where does he come from, John ?” 

John could not answer her question. 

‘“* Here,” said Leentze, ‘‘ I asked papa for a big 
sou to give you, and I have added to it one of 
my own, and you will be able to buy a cake, for 
this is Christmas Eve.” 

Thus saying, Leentze placed two sous in the 
palm of the little red hand stretched out to receive 
them. ‘The boy looked askance, whilst a big 
tear stole down his sallow cheek. He raised the 
money reverentially to his lips, apparently as an 
act of devotion to the giver. 

“Poverello!” he suddenly exclaimed, in a 
piteous tone, placing his violin under his chin, 
and, inclining his head on one side, he took the 
bow and prepared to sing. 

**Leentze! Leentze!” cried a voice on the 
staircase. Her bonne Mina came down to look 
after her charge quite out of breath. 

** What are you doing here, Ma’m’selle Leentze ? 
I have been searching for you all over the house.” 

‘Look here, Mina, here is the same little boy 
who followed us the other morning playing the 
violin.” 

“Why are you talking to such a little raga- 
muffin, ma’m’selle ? He is dirty, and see how 
long he wears his hair on his shoulders !” 

‘Mina, it is strange you should now speak 
against him, for the other day when I gave you a 
half-franc to take down you said he was very 
‘gentil.’ How is it that you now think so differ- 
ently!” 

Mina did not divulge that she would rather that 
the money for beggars should pass through her 
hands than that Leentze herself should see that 
the boy received it. 

** Ah, Mina, if I had a little brother and he came 
to play the violin at your door, would you drive 
him away ?” 

‘*No, ma’m’selle, because your brother, the son 
of Monsieur Cappelle, would never be reduced so 
low as to beg in the streets. But where all these 
mendicants come from nobody knows, with their 
wicked eyes, their long hair, their muddy gaiters, 
and their ragged mantles. I have heard it said they 
come from very far off—from Macaroni or Italy ; 
I don’t know exactly the name of the country, 
but I know it 1s a great way off.” 

“Oh, then it is certainly farther off than 
Brussels! I will remember to keep a piece of 
Christmas cake for him.” 

“Your father is calling, ma’m’selle. Go 
quickly, for fear he should see you in the hall.” 

‘“* Good-night, little boy,” said Leentze, joining 
her little hands together; ‘“‘my mother taught 
me to pray for poor people.” 

“Go away, will you?” said John, pushing 
Francesco into the street. ‘‘ Monsieur Cappelle 
enjoined me to tell you that he gives a hundred 
francs every year to the poor of the town.” 

**Do not be so harsh,” said Leentze. 





‘*What, Zharsh! I, who every one says am so 
soft-hearted! Get. out of this house, you little 
ragamuffin! Do not distress yourself, ma’m’selle ; 
you know he does not understand a word of what I 
say to him, therefore he cannot be troubled 
by it.” 

"hl the outer door was closed. 


CHAPTER II. 


RANCESCO replaced his slouched hat on his 
head, wrapped more closely round him the 
blue faded mantle, fastened it by a worn- 

out cord to his throat, and ascended the street, 
stamping his poor half-frozen feet on the pave- 
ment, covered with hardened snow. The even- 
ing closed; lights appeared at the windows of 
the houses; lamps and fires and wax-lights 
blazed forth in gaily-decorated rooms, the reflec- 
tion of which shone on the heaps of snow, glim- 
mering and disappearing in a fitful manner. The 
windows of the shops were encrusted with arab- 
esques of lace-work which the ice had woven 
on.them; bundles of candles, brooms, mats of 
plaited straw, and common domestic utensils of 
daily use were dimly seen within, hanging up at 
different available heights; the shopkeepers 
bustled about with alacrity to serve their nume- 
rous customers, laughing and joking with all; 
money rained down plentifully that Christmas 
Eve! 

Adjacent to this shop the sausage-maker had 
displayed long garlands of tempting sausages out- 
side. Inside some bacon was being cut to supply 
the constant demands for it. 

Francesco pushed open the door, the bel! of 
which tinkled with a sharp, frosty sound; he 
pointed with his finger to the bacon he wished to 
partake of. 

“I will give you a slice certainly,” said the 
vendor, ‘‘ but you understand, don’t you, that you 
must pay for it ?” 

Francesco drew from his pocket one of the two 
sous Leentze had given him, and laid it on the 
counter, placing his finger thereon that the shop- 
man might not make any mistake respecting it 
before he should be served. He obtained the 
wished-for viand, removed his finger from the 
gros-sou, and departed with the slice of bacon. 
He was very hungry; he devoured it ravenously ; 
soon there was none left. 

Then the confectioner’s shop attracted his 
attention as he passed by, with its tempting sweet- 
meats and tarts ; burnt almonds and chocolate in 
seductive shapes were there in profusion. He 
remained standing before the window with long- 
ing eyes; it was soon perceived that somebody 
had stopped, darkening the sma!l space avail- 
able; the pastrycook made an angry sign that he 
should take himself off. Then Francesco left that 
glittering, many-hued luxurious shop, and now 
his hands were so cold that tears dropped from 
his eyes. He gazed wistfully at a baker’s stall, 
where he saw gingerbread fashioned into the 
semblance of little men and animais and many 
dainties. He longed, poor boy! to taste them. 
The pangs of hunger were still unappeased; he 
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had wandered about the whole day and had eaten 
nothing but the slice of bacon and a small white 
roll; he still possessed one sou. He entered the 
shop and pointed to the gingerbread in the win- 
dow, but the man made him understand that he 
would only give it to him upon his prepaying for 
it. Francesco placed the remaining sou on the 
counter. 

On seeing the sou the baker’s wife shrugged 
ner shoulders, saying, in a harsh tone, 

“* Petit drole! did you really think to have this 
beautiful gingerbread for only one sou? ” 

He understands by her gestures that the warm 
spicy cake is too dear for him. He pushes the 
sou towards her, wishing to show that he was 
hungry and wanted to eat something that should 
cost only one sou. She takes the money, regard- 
ing the pitiable condition of the boy with com- 
passion. She hands him over the counter a roll 
of white bread. He carries it off into the street 
to eat it there. 

How welcome is the taste of bread to the poor! 
to the hungry! A few mouthfuls, and it was 
finished ! 

The poor boy was suffering intensely, and quite 
benumbed with the piercing cold of that Christ- 
mas Eve. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE bells attached to the shop doors, con- 
stantly opening and shutting, tinkled inces- 
santly that night, for rich and poor alike 

went to make purchases to celebrate Christmas. 
Provident housewives sped swiftly along the frozen 
streets, their heads bent down to avoid the keen 
wind, their hands muffled in their aprons, for a 
bitter north-east gale was blowing, reddening both 
their fingers and their noses. 

Our little wanderer was passing by a large 
church when he saw the high lanceolated win- 
dows resplendent with a ruddy glare. Each time 
the portal opens, the marble pavement is flooded 
with light. He advances towards the door, and, 
gently moving the heavy curtains, he enters. He 
had been taught by his mother to pray, and he 
was devout after his light. But he is too benumbed 
with the cold to kneel down and utter that prayer ; 
he threads his way across the rows of pillars, and 
between benches and chairs to the warm stove, 
where an expiring coal fire is still burning; he 
warms his stiffened fingers and frozen limbs 
beside it, and an ejaculation of gratitude arises 
from his heart to the Saviour, whose birth the rich 
and festive world is celebrating, that he, the for- 
saken and the uncared-for, can enjoy the privilege 
of standing by a fire to warm himself. 

Silence reigns within the church, save when, 
far down the nave, the muffled sound of a door 
softly opened or shut is heard, the scraping of 
chairs as they are drawn along the marble floor, the 
sacristan’s measured tread as he arranges the seats 
in the choir, and the pattering sabots of the 
countrywomen now departing. The old women 
as they approach the fire looked with surprise at 
Francesco, none taking heed of that poverty which 
it was their duty to relieve. 

A languor soon steals over the poor helpless 








boy, the sudden change from cold to heat over- 
powering him. His head droops on his chest ; he 
is tired—oh, so tired! for he has walked a good 
many miles that day. The stupor and oblivious- 
ness of sleep weigh down his eyelids. Coiled up 
beside the fire, forming a pillow of his old and 
tattered cloak for his weary head to repose on, he 
loses all consciousness. 

But soon, ere he has time to rest, an angry 
voice awakens the sleeper from the security he 
fancied he had found; the sacristan’s heavy hand 
is laid upon his shoulder. Francesco opens his 
eyes and beholds the form of a man stooping over 
him, and with vehement gestures bidding him 
rise and quit the church. He looks astonished 
and perplexed at the man who thus drives him 
away into the cold shelterless street, picks up his 
violin and departs slowly, limping, for his feet are 
swollen with the old bands of leather which bind 
on his shoes; he cannot divest himself of them in 
the cold air, and he has no time before he quits 
the church. He must depart; he opens the door, 
and the keen, biting wind of December curdles 
his blood as he goes out into the darksome night. 

At some distance, hoping to gain a few small 
coins, with half-frozen fingers he begins to play 
on his violin. Perchance he may attract the atten- 
tion of some benevolent passers-by and excite 
their pity. The following was the subject of his 
extempore chant :— 

‘““Francesco, why didst thou quit thy native 
mountains, where thy mother dwelt ? Where are 
thy companions who preceded thee ? Alas! they 
no more return! My home is far away in a warmer 
country, and the world is so large 1 cannot find 
my companions. When we quitted the mountains 
on our long journey we were amused and beguiled 
at first, and thought each day would bring us 
nearer to the promised land. We passed one 
town after another, and still travelled on and on, 
until we became footsore and hungry. Bread was 
scarce in the mountains, it is true, but we had our 
goats’-milk and cheese, clear limpid water, and a 
warm crackling fire of dry leaves and sticks, by 
which we could rest and lie down and sleep. My 
companions are laid in the grave; Carlo died 
when the trees were putting forth their young 
green leaves, and the air was warm. Paolo is 
happy. When the frost nips us, when we find it 
difficult to walk, when we remember the dear 
country we have left, we look with straining eyes 
to the horizon in search of our mountains, which 
now we can never again behold! Buppo, Paolo, 
Reato, what has become of you? Christmas Day 
approaches in my own beloved land, a festival will 
be held amidst the mountains. There will bea 
descent into Naples, the beautiful city where moun- 
taineers assemble with their bagpipes and violins 
and flutes, and the Neapolitans give them bread and 
cheese, fruit, and slices of ga/etfe,and money. My 
mother gave me a violin, and accompanied me as 
far as the foot of the big mountain, which appeared 
blue seen at a distance. Our parents remained at 
the place of leave-taking, with outstretched arms 
invoking a blessing on our onward steps; and 
when evening drew on we played on our bagpipes 
and violins that the dear ones we had left behind 
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might still hear the sound of our music! And 
now I go back to Italy poorer than I came, for J 
have no hope now !” 

The homeless wanderer placed his violin for 
the twentieth time beneath his chin, drew the 
bow, and embodied the substance of what we 
have written in his plaintive melody. He sighed, 
‘‘Ah! could those sounds be wafted over the 
mountains, homewards! Have I still a home?” 

He had scarcely concluded his lay, when he 
heard three little boys shouting and singing by 
his side, at the door of a house. One held a 
light fastened to the end of a long pole; they 
were evidently country lads, in sabots, come to 
town to see whether they too could gain some-~- 
thing at the joyous Christmas-tide. The tallest 
of the three stood on tiptoe, to enable him to 
reach the keyhole, that his voice might penetrate 
more strongly into the house; the second made 
pirouettes after his fashion, with his hands in his 
trousers-pockets, and so widely was his mouth 
opened that one saw quite down his throat: he 
shouted with all his might; the third tried to 
join the chorus, but he had a desperate cold, 
poor boy! and he was constantly interrupted by 
sneezing and using his handkerchief; but when 
he could get a free interval he sang with such 
vigour that you expected to hear his voice crack. 
They tried to keep in unison, but it constantly 
happened that one boy had already finished his 
stanza, whilst the others were only beginning, so 
that he was unsuccessfully trying to regain his 
proper place in the song. 

The small luminary at the end of their pole, 
which they figuratively named the ‘Star in the 
East,” threw three sombre shadows behind them 
to the end of the street. They always gave 
a jump and clacked their sabots together at the 
finale of their song, to attract attention. All 
this was performed without a smile—alas! poor 
children !—and they cried, ‘‘ Och, baas / if you are 
pleased with us give us some money to buy 
Christmas cakes and sweetmeats, kockebakken, and 
baked bread. Noél! Noél! Amen!” 

The three lads were about to recommence their 
roundelay, when all at once they heard Fran- 
cesco’s violin accompanying them; he was beat- 
ing time with his foot, to ensure some sort of 
accordance and harmony. They immediately 
ceased singing, and the eldest angrily thrust his 
fist into Francesco’s face, saying, 

“We are not going to share the money we gain 
with you, I can tell you.” 

Thereupon Francesco walked hopelessly away ; 
he was not allowed companionship with them. 
He journeyed from street to street, and played 
before the mansions of the wealthy, and at shop 
doors ; but he could scarcely make the instrument 
give forth its wonted music—its strings were 
frozen! Ah! if he could but return to the church 
where he had hoped to have found warmth and 
shelter by the stove, and there pass his Christmas 
night! Oh, if he could but do so! But the 
church was shut, and its dim windows no longer 
streamed with golden light ; he was so cold that 
the bow of his violin slipped away from his stiff- 
ened fingers, which were powerless to hold it. He 





thrust his hands under his jacket and ran, thus 
vainly endeavouring to warm himself. The lights 
in the streets disappeared one by one, but the 
confectioner had not yet put up his shutters. He 
again looks into the window disconsolate. Where 
shall he pass the night ? 

In a secluded corner he sees a large courtyard ; 
there under the shed stands a cart full of forage ; 
he advances cautiously into the shed, that he 
may slip under a bundle of straw unobserved, but 
a dog flies out of his kennel and barks furiously 
at him. Francesco jumps down from the cart 
and resumes his weary pilgrimage. 

He directs his steps yet again to that house 
where charity, graciousness, and gentleness ap- 
pear to him in the form of little Leentze. He 
finds the splendid mansion, with its door painted 
to resemble oak, closed; on each side of the door 
two large bronze lions meet his view; on a broad 
brass plate the name of Cappelle and Co. is en- 
graven. He looks up; the windows are dark and 
void, the blinds drawn down, with the exception 
of three on the first floor, from which a light 
shines forth. He wonders who is awake in the 
house at that late hour. He soon hears some 
one playing on the piano, and a melodious voice 
breaks the silence of the night. Why is it that 
that voice brings tears to his eyes? He knew 
well that that sweet voice was Leentze’s, his little 
friend. She ceased singing, but he still hears it 
at the bottom of his heart, like the song his 
mother sang as she lulled him to sleep. 

The doors of some houses in the street open to 
let out departing guests; they hasten along like 
phantoms; some carry lanterns, whose light 
reddens the thick-lying snow; the street-lamps 
are extinguished. 

All at once the door of Cappelle and Co.’s house 
opens wide, and a group of men and women 
warmly wrapped up in costly furs issue forth. 
After shaking hands cordially with their liberal 
host, a gentle voice echoes ‘‘ Good-night,” and 
the parties divide, laughing as they pursue their 
several ways. The big door closes, and the win- 
dows he had seen bright with lights revert to 
obscurity. Monsieur Cappelle wished to celebrate 
Christmas Eve with a midnight festival, and he 
has lavishly fulfilled his intention. Had he before- 
hand set apart some viands for the poor and 
needy ? the poor shivering in the streets? He 
had dispensed hot wine, tea, warm punch, to his 
guests, and the table is still covered with viands 
of various kinds, from which large slices have 
been cut. Before retiring to rest Leentze turns 
her gaze towards the Christmas-tree, which she 
had brought up to her room, loaded with pretty 
fairy-like gifts, presents, sweetmeats, and all kinds 
of little boxes. ‘The innocent, kind-hearted child 
has passed her day joyfully. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“RACEFULLY the feathery flakes of snow are 

blown about (the butterflies of winter), 
careering wildly, at the will of the north-east 
wind; rising and falling they drift away and dis- 
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solve, and others take their place. A rosy child 
leans against the window endeavouring to catch 
one with her chubby hands. Yes, these fleecy 
visitants dance before the eyes of the happy, well- 
conditioned ; they regard not the cold bed of 
snow they will form. Francesco views them 
shivering and dismayed on that cheerless Christ- 
mas Eve. ‘Tears fill his eyes while he is blowing 
on his fingers to keep them warm. He finds that 
it is a hard world. Where is the poor friendless 
wanderer to go? He sees half hidden in an arch- 
way, which the snow has not quite covered, a 
small shed. He enters and prepares to rest, 
taking care to fold his old mantle under him to 
avoid contact with the cold pavement. He rests 
his chin on his knees. Oh, if he could but sleep! 
Hush! at length he is slumbering peacefully; do 
not disturb him; Christmas Eve is for the poor 
as well as for the rich! 


* * * 
It appears to him all at once as though the 





earth had fled and dissolved away from beneath 
his feet. Is the earth melting away and disap- 
pearing? What his eyes behold is more beauti- 
ful than the earth. Towns and magnificent 
mountains rise before his enchanted sight, and a 
fragrant perfume pervades his senses. Vast 
countries extend before him, assuming violet tints, 
the hues of rubies, sapphires, topazes, and emeralds. 
Oh, if there were only angels in those countries, 
then it would be Paradise! He beholds the 
graceful Leentze who bestowed charity upon him, 
he welcomes her to that happy radiant land. 


* * * 


In the morning a servant of Monsieur Cappelle, 
on opening the door to remove the snow from the 
steps, finds a little frozen corpse upon the thres- 
hold. 

Hush! it is poor little Francesco! His soul 
has taken flight on the wings of his dream to 
that bright land where trouble and sorrow are 
unknown ! 
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Barieties. 
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Forestry in Norway. 


**Forestry in Norway, with Notices of the Physical 
Geography of the Country,” is the title of a popular work 
issued, in connection with the International Forestry Exhibi- 
tion at Edinburgh, by Professor John Croumbie Brown, 
LL.D., who has contributed much to the history of the growth, 
disiribution, and management of forests of Finland, Russia, 
and France, as well as those of our own country in both pre- 
sent and bygone ages. This is an agreeably written and dis- 
cursive little volume, composed of lectures originally delivered 
before the East Lothian Naturalists’ Club, and largely inter- 
spersed with lengthy quotations from the various travellers 
from Conway Derwent, Forbes, Williams, and Forrester 
down to Du Chaillu, who during the last fifty years have re- 
corded their impressions of the scenery of a country which is 
now rivalling Switzerland as the playground of Europe. In 
the course of Professor Brown’s pleasant and instructive com- 
mentary on these well-selected descriptions of the mountains, 
fjelds, snow-fields, glaciers, ravines, valleys, lake basins, 
rivers, forests, and moorlands of Norway, he brings out very 
clearly the manner in which these natural phenomena act 
and react on each other. How the varying conditions of 
latitude and altitude, the duration and amount of light, 
heat, and wind moisture, as well as the mineralogical and 
geological nature of the rocks from which the surface soil is 
disintegrated, one and all influence the growth of all kinds of 
vegetation and the distribution of forest trees in particular. 
Forests, he well shows, once created react locally, affecting 
rainfall both in periodicity and amount, change waste sands 
into fertile plains, and when growing on mountain tops 
render the valleys below more productive and habitable. In 
Norway the main forests follow the line of the river basins, a 
circumstance which unfortunately assists in that irregulated 
exploitation and devastation which has already produced 
such serious results that the Government have been com- 
pelled to interfere in some districts to ensure re-planting and 
in others to acquire complete control by purchase in order to 
arrest that total disforesting which has been so disastrous in 
other countries. The task is rendered more difficult from 
the fact that out of 147,000 farms in Norway 131,000 were 
farmed (in 1882) by their owners. ‘‘ Strict forest laws are 
now enforced, but the mischief done in former times by in- 
discriminate felling will take long to repair.” At Chris- 
tiansand, Mr. Brown states, 70,000 trees were cut down 





to supply one sawmill only, while the annual export from the 
city of Drammen alone exceeded 110,000 tons. 894,816 
tons of timber was the total of exports for the year 1880, of 
which the forest proprietors of the basin of the Glommen 
profited to the amount of over £180,800. This is the largest 
river in Norway—350 miles long. We quote his description 
of the timber floating down it :— 

‘* This is the Glommen, here a broad river and apparently 
deep. Near the railway bridge by which it is crossed the 
logs have been collected into floating islands of wood begirt 
and confined by a chain of which the links are logs, logs 
with a hole bored at either end, and tied one to another by 
withes. As we proceed we see the river bearing hundreds 
and thousands of logs onward to this gathering-place. The 
size of the river compared with the size of these suggests the 
idea of some boys having emptied into a brook a hundred or 
a thousand or a hundred thousand boxes of matches, and we 
looking on seeing them floating away. Again and again we 
came upon a little fall, one of three or four feet, and 
there the logs came tumbling down, sometimes sideways, 
sometimes slanting, sometimes head foremost, kicking up 
their heels in the air. The river is broad ; it comes curving 
along through woodlands, these partly concealed ; and I felt 
as if I could realise the graphic picture given by Hugh Miller 
of a river in pre-Adamic times bringing down the forestral 
products, which were afterwards converted into fields of 
coal.” 

The Norwegian forests present little variety of foliage. Dr 
Brown cites the following genera in the order of altitude 
they attain respectively. Willow, birch, fir, pine, beech, 
oak, alder, elm, ash, lime, maple, hazel-nut, and mountain 
ash, fir and pine of course predominating. The species of 
wild fruit-trees and shrubs are numerous, the most prominent 
being the omnipresent juniper, which grows beyond the limit 
of forest trees, and the branches of which are often used to 
strew the floors in country places. Mosses and lichens are 
specifically more abundant than in any other European 
country, and greatly enhance the beauty of the landscapes. 
If rocks are the backbone of scenery, vegetation variously 
clothes the outward aspects of nature, and such knowledge as 
this little volume furnishes of the geological and botanical 
features of Norway greatly adds to the pleasures of travelling 
through it. The author is, however, a little out of his 
reckoning in stating at page 211 that the Skagastéls-Tind, 
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in the Koldedal (7,670 English feet), is the highest mountain 
in the country, as the well-known Snehaetta, on the Dovre- 
fjeld, exceeds it by a hundred feet, and the Glittertind (8,330) 
and the Galdhopig (8,400), in the Jotunheim (the most in- 
accessible and least frequented district, the Alpine region of 
Norway), by several hundred. All these elevations are in- 
considerable as compared with those of the Swiss Alps, but 
the Norwegian mountains rise from an elevated plateau, like 
‘* the Rockies,” to which in lonely solemnity their boulder- 
strewn, snow-patched crests bear more affinity, although 
their geological structure is very different, for the Alps are 
of Tertiary age, the Rockies were upheaved in the later 
Secondary epoch, and the grand old Norsk fjelds in the most 
ancient Paleozoic era, constituting one of the oldest por- 
tions of the European continent. AGNES CRANE. 


Musical Copyrights. 


The following letter from Lord Folkestone may be service- 


able in regard to the public performance of other music be- 
sides the songs specified by him :— 

Sir,—Many complaints have lately been brought to my 
notice of the hardship inflicted on persons who have inad- 
vertently infringed performing rights by singing or playing at 
penny readings, etc., pieces, the right of public performance 
of which belongs to a Mr. Harry Wall, at whose instance 
(acting no doubt in his strict legal right) the penalty—viz., 
of 40s. each performance from the performer, the accom- 
panist, and the giver of the entertainment, in all £6—is 
exacted. For instance, I am informed that claims have, 
within the last few months, been made upon the Committee 
of the Fine Art Exhibition at Mitford for £20 penalty for per- 
forming a duet from ‘‘The Lily of Killarney” and a song 
from ‘ Maritana.” A Roman Catholic priest at Holloway 
has had to pay £10; and a Protestant clergyman has been 
mulcted in the sum of £6. 

As I am informed that the Stationers’ Hall authorities 
refuse to give a list of Mr. Wall’s copyrights, and as there is 
no ready means of ascertaining what works are in this gentle- 
man’s hands, in order to save some, at any rate, who might in 
future unwittingly infringe his rights of public performance, 
may I ask you to do me the favour of giving publicity to the 
subjoined list of songs and pieces which it would be well for 
vocalists and musicians to avoid performing without having 
first obtained the requisite permission in writing ? 

An Act was passed through the House of Commons two 
years ago for the purpose of putting a stop to these prosecu- 
tions, but was so altered in the House of Lords that it has 
failed to effect its object. 

The following is the list of songs, as far as I can ascertain, 
of which Mr. Wall has the right of public performance :— 


“ Bell-ringer ” (Wallace), song. 


** The Muleteer ” (Balfe), song. 
“‘ She wore a Wreath of Roses” 


* Cracovienne Polka” (Wallace), 
piano or orchestral piece. 
** Why do I weep for thee?” (Wal- 


(Knight), song. | 

* Kathleen Mavourneen ” 
(Crouch), song. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lace), song. 
‘* By the sad Sea Waves” (Bene- | “ Will o’ the Wisp” (Cherry), 
dict), song. song. 
** Maritana” (Wallace), opera, " Good-bye, Sweetheart, good- 
and every song in it. bye,” song. 


‘* Bohemian Girl” (Balfe), opera, 
and every song in it. 

“ The Winds that waft my Sighs 
to thee” (Wallace), song. 


‘© Sweet and low” (Wallace), song. 

“* Rose of Castille” (Balfe), opera. 

‘* Who’s that tapping at the Gar- 
den Gate?” song. 


* .* Lord Folkestone is mistaken in his idea that Mr. Wall 
can legally charge more than £2 for one performance of any 
of the songs that he has the performing right of; nor can he 
sue more than one person for such right, viz., he or she who 
sings it, No accompanist is liable, or the giver of the con- 
cert. It is a performing right. 


Reflections of a Retired Bank Officer. 


My leisure makes me a sympathising man. I have 
more time now to notice and feel for the sorrows of 
others. For example, it is a raw, sloppy morning; the 
rain comes down in torrents, and mixes the mud and 
slush of a recent fall of snow into a slimy mass. You 
come downstairs and find your fire burning brightly ;_ the 
bacon seems done to a turn, and the coffee is simply per- 
fection ; a new book has been left from Mudie’s, and the 
reviews say it is full of interest ; when lo } there passes your 
window your worthy neighbour, bound for his office in the 








City, with dripping umbrella, in haste to catch an omnibus, 
which you fear on a morning like this he will not be able to 
do, as of course that is the time these treacherous con- 
veyances are always full. You hope he won’t get wet. How 
you pity him as you draw on to your comfortable breakfast 
table! It is so nice to feel that while you have a gentle 
occupation for your time, the day does not drive you, but 
that on the contrary, you drive the golden hours like a flock 
of doves, each to its appropriate centre. It is so pleasant 
also, after having been accustomed to puzzle your brains over 
some intricate maze of banking figures or finance question, 
to feel that you have now no more complicated problem to 
solve than whether you shall have roast mutton or roast beef 
for dinner. I have time now also, as a superannuated man, 
to notice the external machinery by which my household 
arrangements have for years worked so smoothly. Hitherto 
one has only seen results ; now you have time to notice the 
processes. You learn to distinguish rings at the door; that 
of the fishmonger as he comes round with his cart; the bold 
one of the butcher’s boy ; the more modest tintinnabulation 
of the greengrocer. Each comes, you see, in order, followed 
in due season by the cat’s-meat man, and the musical cry of 
the woman with the washed leathers. You never saw so 
clearly before the links by which the labour of this great hive 
of industry is knitted together. 

Then it will be my own fault if I donot nowimprove in music, 
for there come round on stated days the German band, a 
tribe of French pianos, and what I think they call a Bavarian 
organ, with a wild Zingaro sort of a melody, not unpleasing 
to the ear, though most disturbing, I should imagine, to some 
Mr. Babbage immersed in calculations. A taste for garden- 
ing has been also developed in my old age. My little patch 
of ground, which was in business days little better than a 
waste desert—a camping ground on which the cats of the 
neighbourhood met for friendly converse, now blushes with 
a fair collection of: flowers, which I daily water—I have 
even gathered my first nosegay. 

I spoke of ‘* Mudie’s.” Thanks for books and a taste for 
reading. I have more time now to read systematically. I 
can renew acquaintance with a forgotten classic, ancient or 
modern. I go back the current of time in history. I travel 
with Livingstone or Stanley through Africa, and live men’s 
lives over again in biography. I have no time for novels. 
The British Museum reading-room is open to me, and my 
ticket for the Bankers’ Institute gives me access to the Lon- 
don Institution’s library, where ‘I can go up to the shelves 
and help myself, roving like a bee from flower to flower. I 
try to give, however, a preference to profitable reading, and 
remembering the great Doctor Johnson’s regret when dying, 
that his general reading had led him too much to neglect the 
volume which is the most important of all reading, I en 
deavour to guard myself against the error which he so feel 
ingly deplored in his last hours. 


Some of the Wrongs of Ireland. 


It is impossible for any persons endued with common powers 
of observation and common feelings of humanity to travel 
through Ireland without being deeply afflicted by the scenes 
of wretchedness and helpless beggary which perpetually 
meet the eye. A people gifted with an extraordinary vigour 
of both mind and body, and evidently designed for an elevated 
place in the scale of nations, so far from putting forth its 
powers, appears to rest contented with filth, rags, disorder, 
wretched accommodation, and very inferior diet. Scarcely 
anything is made the m:st of. A fine and fruitful country is 
left in a state of partial and inadequate cultivation. Ulster 
is better than the other provinces, but even in Ulster there 
are obvious marks of great distress, and a very large majority 
of the poor throughout the country appear in a wretched con- 
dition. 

Among the evils which oppress the people of Ireland must 
be numbered zmmoderate rentals and a cruel uncertainty of 
tenure. 

When a gentleman or a nobleman’s lands fall into the 
hands of middlemen whose interest it is to obtain the great- 
est possible quantity of money from the lower tenantry, or 
into those of agents, the amount of whose fees and commis- 
sion depends on that of their receipts, it is no wonder that 
the rentals even of miserable huts and small plots of ground 
should be screwed up to an exorbitantly high point. 
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On the subject of uncertainty of tenure in many cases 
tenants have taken uncultivated ground at the foot of a 
mountain, at a few shillings an acre rent, but without leases, 
being either deceived by promises or unable to pay for the 
leases when taking the land. After a few years, by almost 
incessant labour, the ground being rendered of some value, 
this poor people have been forced to leave their farms, and 
remove higher up the mountain, to begin again on unim- 
proved ground ; and being thus deprived of the fruit of their 
early hard labour, are obliged to end their days in want 
after spending their lives in toil and pinching penury, having 
the additional mortification of daily seeing the ground they 
had in their youth brought first into cultivation occupied by 
others. 

Now what is the effect of all this grinding and oppression ? 
The poor people gradually sink into the extremity of 
wretchedness, listlessness, and want. They are deprived of 
all motives to an honest industry, and are loosened from every 
tie of attachment to their superiors. They become thievish 
and idle servants, violent or dangerous neighbours, and 
miserably discontented subjects. 

But, alas ! the piteous tale ends not here. The proprietor, 
oppressed and half ruined by the poor people on his pro- 
perty, seizes the opportunity of some informality in their 
tenure, or perhaps on the expiration of their leases, and with 
one rude stroke sweeps away themselves and their habita- 
tions from the face of his estate. These poor evicted tenants 
wander about the country as mendicants, but more fre- 
quently betake themselves to towns, where they live in the 
most wretched way in the hope of occasionally getting work. 
Their resort to these towns produces such misery as it is 
impossible to describe. 

Absenteeism is another cause of the distress and demorali- 
sation at present existing in Ireland. Not only is an immense 
amount of capital annually drawn from the heart of the 
country to which it belongs, and in which it might have been 
beneficially expended; but the care and management of pro- 
perties is left in the hands of agents, who too often pursue 
their own pecuniary advantage at the expense of an oppressed 
and afflicted tenantry. 

Nothing is more striking to the eye of even a cursory 
observer than the contrast between the estates of many ab- 
sentees and those which are under the immediate care of the 
more enlightened resident proprietors. 

Were the poor of Ireland, instead of being reduced by 
high rents, miserably low wages, uncertain tenure, and want 
of employment, to a condition of misery and disaffection— 
and then in the end driven off the lands in a state of despair 
—were they, instead of suffering all this oppression, kindly 
treated, properly employed and remunerated, and encouraged 
to cultivate small portions of land, at a moderate rent, on 
their own account, there can be little question that they 
would gradually become valuable members of the community, 
and would be as much bound to their superiors by the tie of 
gratitude as they are now severed from them by ill-will and 
revenge. —Letter of Elizabeth Fry and Joseph John Gurney 
to the Marquess Wellesley (1827). 


Thomas Carlyle in a Ballroom.—From five to seven hun- 
dred select aristocracy ; the lights, decorations, houseroom, 
and arrangements perfect (I suppose) ; the whole thing worth 
having seen for a couple of hours Of the many women, 
only a few were to be called beautiful. I remember the 
languid, careless, slow air with which the elderly peeresses 
came into the room, and thereafter lounged about. A Miss 
L- -—-, a general’s daughter, was the prettiest I remember of 
the schinen Kindern. Lord Londonderry iooked sad, fool- 
ish, and surly. His marchioness, once a beauty you could 
see, had the finest diamonds of the party, Jane tells me. 
Lord and Lady Lovelace, Marquis of Breadalbane, thickset, 
farmer-looking man, round, steel-grey head with bald crown. 
Hat Nichts zu bedeuten. Anglesea, fine-looking old man, trail- 
ing his cork leg, shows better on horseback. American Law- 
rence (Minister here), broad, burly, energetically sagacious- 
looking, a man of sixty, with long grey hair swirled round the 
bald parts of his big head ; frightful American lady, his wife, 
@ da Cushman; chin like a powder-horn, sallow, parchment 
complexion, very tall, very lean, expression thrift—in all senses 
of the word. ‘* Thrift, Horatio.” Prescott and the other 
Americans there ; not beautiful any of them. By far the 
most interesting figure present was the old Duke of Wellington, 





who appeared between twelve ana one, and slowly glided 
through the rooms—truly a beautiful old man. I had never 
seen till now how beautiful, and what an expression of grace- 
ful simplicity, veracity, and nobleness there is about the old 
hero when you see him close at hand. His very size had 
hitherto deceived me. He isa shortish, slightish figure, about 
5ft. 8in., of good breadth, however, and all muscle or bone. 
His legs, I think, must be the short part of him, for cer- 
tainly on horseback I have always taken him to be tall. 
Eyes beautiful light blue, full of mild valour, with infinitely 
more faculty and geniality than I had fancied before ; the 
face wholly gentle, wise, valiant, and venerable. The voice, 
too, as I again heard, is ‘‘ aquiline,”’ clear, perfectly equable 
—uncracked, that is—and perhaps almost musical, but 
essentially tenor, or almost treble voice—eighty-two, I under- 
stand. He glided slowly along, slightly saluting this and 
that other, clear, clean, fresh as this June evening itself, till 
the silver buckle of his stock vanished into the door of the 
next room, and I saw him no more. Except Dr. Chalmers 
I have not for many years seen so beautiful an old man.— 
Memoirs of Carlyle. 


Hudson River Scenery —At many points we had views of 
river, mountains, forests, and autumnal foliage, not surpassed 
by what we have enjoyed in any part of the world. A friend 
who has long dwelt at Piermont, on the western side of the 
great river, speaks of the views from the grounds laid out 
for the Rockland Cemetery, in which miles of macadamised 
roads wind their way past rocky bluffs, through deeply shaded 
ravines and groves of noble forest trees. Looking to the 
east south-east, we see Long Island, Long Island Sound, 
and the whole of Westchester County, with her beautiful 
towns and villages—among them Croton Point, Sing Sing, 
Tarry Town, Irvington, Dobb’s Ferry and Hastings. In 
the foreground flows the Hudson through Tappan Zee ; on 
the west shore of the Hudson lie Piermont and Nyack. We 
are standing upon historic ground. The treason of Arnold 
and the André tragedy rise in review ; Sleepy Hollow church, 
built in 1699, and ‘‘God’s Acre,” where Washington Irving 
lies buried ; and there is Sunny Side, his home while living. 
We can see the spot where Paulding, Van Wart, and Wil 
liams effected Andre’s capture ; and then, turning our eyes 
westward and inland, we see the old Tappan church in which 
he was tried and convicted, the stone house in which he was 
confined a prisoner, the headquarters of our own Washington, 
and, near by, the spot where the spy was justly executed. Tc 
the south and west and north we see range after range of 
mountains—the Palisade, the Orange, the Ramapw, and the 
Catskill ; and still further in the distance, the peaks of the 
Shawangunk and the Alleghanies. Whata panorama! What 
a vision of sleeping villages, of flowing water, of cultivated 
farms and homes? 


The Skating Soldiery.—Perhaps the most curious battalion 
in any army is the Norwegian corps of skaters. These corps 
are composed of picked men, armed with rifles, which they 
use with great precision. The skates used are admirably 
adapted for travelling over rough and broken ice and frozen 
snow, being six inches broad and nine and ten inches long. 
The soldiers can be manceuvred upon ice and over the snow- 
fields of mountains with a rapidity equal to that of the best 
trained cavalry. As an instance of the speed they can go, it 
is stated that a messenger attached to the corps has accom- 
plished 120 miles in eighteen hours and a half over a moun- 
tainous country. 


Phiz—In a generous and kindly notice of Hablot K. 
Browne, the ‘‘ Times” says: ‘‘ His diligence was great, and 
it always seemed to him that he had money enough, and he 
relied upon being able to work with undiminished power to 
his life’s end. In 1867, however, he met with a terrible 
misfortune, for he fell ill of blood poisoning, and he had a 
paralytic seizure, which he persisted in calling ‘only rheu- 
matism,’ but which made him almost impotent for the last 
fifteen years of his life. It is touching to read of the gentle 
resignation which he evinced under his infirmities. He was 
always sweet-tempered, hopeful, and brave in trying to work ; 
yet a day came when there was absolutely no demand for 
the productions of his enfeebled hand, and when he had to 
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say dolefully ‘that for more than a whole year he had re- 
ceived no orders of any sort.’ Under these most distressing 
cifcumstanees an appeal was made to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government that a pension should be granted to the im- 
poverished artist ; but the statesman, who had written so 
many fine things about artists, and who had so often, when 
in Opposition, been sarcastic about the parsimony of Govern- 
ment towards toilers with the brain—this statesman did not 
see his way towards doing anything for ‘Phiz.’ The artist 
bore his disappointment very good-humouredly. He had 
written in jocular vein to a friend: ‘If Disraeli does this 
for me I promise to become a staunch Conservative . . . 
of my pension.’ But when Government refused to help him 
he did not murmur, and soon he had the consolation of being 
pensioned by the Royal Academy. That body only did its 
duty in recognising ‘ Phiz’s’ services to art, but the gracious 
way in which it did so doubled the value of the benefaction 
and cheered the closing period of Hablot Browne’s laborious 
and honourable life.” 


Vitality of Ancient Grain.—It is an erroneous notion 
that wheat found in mummy cases has germinated after being 
buried thousands of years. Professor Henslow, writing in 
reference to mummy wheat, says: ‘‘ Many years ago my 
father carefully examined some samples and also made care- 
ful inquiries. The examination revealed not only decidedly 
fresh grains, but fragments of Indian corn, an American 
plant. Inquiries proved that mummy wheat had been put 
into a common corn jar of Alexandria, which accounted for 
fresh grains, so that whenever mummy wheat was supposed 
to wes germinated it was undoubtedly recent grain mixed 
with it.” 


Krupp's Foundry at Essen.—Herr Krupp’s establishment 
gives employment to 65,381 persons, of whom 29,000 live 
in houses belonging to their employer. The foundry is 
divided into eight sections, and there are eleven blast fur- 
naces, 1,542 other furnaces, 439 steam-boilers, 82 steam- 
hammers, and 450 steam-engines, representing 185,000 
horse-power. At Essen alone, to say nothing of the branch 
establishments, there are nearly 40 miles of rails, 28 loco- 
motives, 883 trucks, 69 horses, 191 waggons, 40 miles of 
telegraph wires, 35 telegraph stations, and 55 Morse in- 
struments. 


Property in United States.—An Official Report gives the 
value of the national wealth at 43,642,000,000 dols. This 
aggregate is made up as follows:—Value of farms, 
10,197,000,000 dols.; of live stock, farm tools, and 
machinery, 3,056,000,000 dols.; of resident and real busi- 
ness estate, 9,881,000,000 dols. ; of real estate exempt from 
tax, 2,000,000,000 dols. ; of household furniture, clothing, 
supplies, libraries, paintings, and jewellery, 5,000,000,000 
dols. ; of railroads and equipments, 5, 536,000, 000 dols. ; tele- 
graphs, shipping, and canals, 419,000,000 dols. ; mines, 
with half the yearly product, 781,000,000 dols. ; specie on 
hand, 612,000,000 dols. ; and three-fourths of the annual 
product of agriculture and manufactures and imports of 
foreign goods, 6,160,000,000 dols. ‘* Some important items,” 
says the ‘‘New York Tribune,” ‘‘are obviously excluded. 
It cannot be said that the bond of the United States, held by 
an individual, and transferable from hand to hand, forms no 
part of his wealth ; nor can the aggregate wealth of the 
people be correctly estimated without taking into considera- 
tion the investments made in the securities of the United 
States and other countries.” 


Cottage Bee-Keeping.—The following letter appeared in 
the ‘‘ British Bee Journal.” This 1884 was an exceptionally 
good summer, but the statement shows what can be done on 
a small scale in a cottage apiary :— 

‘* Chichester, Bosham.—lIt has been the best season I ever 
knew for bees. I have taken nearly goo Ib. of honey, all 
from supers, without touching the stock hives. I am only a 
cottager ; I keep bees on Mr. Rusbridge’s system of bee- 
keeping, and with great success, as above figures will show. 
Ido not extract from stock hives, as I find the bees who 
have plenty of natural stores are much more forward in spring 
than those that have to be fed ; as in stimulating you often 
cause your bees to fly out when they should remain quiet at 





home, whereas with a sufficiency of natural stores they will 
only venture out when the weather is warm enough for them 
todo so. I shall not want to feed one single stock. I have 
three late swarms which have not enough, but instead of 
feeding I shall exchange combs with those that have more 
than they require. I might add I keep no Ligurians. My 
bees are our common Englisk brown bees, very gentle, and 
all the produce of one stock, with the exception of two lots 
of driven bees united together. If any of your readers should 
doubt the above, to show that we are not so far behind the 
times, I say, Come and see for yourself what a cottager can 
do. My apiary is open for inspection at any time. 
‘* ALFRED HOUNSOM.” 


Boswell’s Johnson.—This fascinating, and I may add truly 
original, composition is a work for all times. In reading it 
we see THE MAN— Vir ifse. 


‘* Sic oculos, sic ille manus, sic ora ferebat.” 


We even hear his voice and observe his gesticulations ; the 
growl of discontent and the shout of triumph equally per- 
vade our ears. Walking, sitting, reading, writing, talking, 
all is Johnsonian.—Dibain’s Library Companion. 


Religion.— Religion, whether natural or revealed, has 
always the same beneficial influence on the mind. In youth, 
in health and prosperity, it awakens feelings of gratitude and 
sublime love, and purifies at the same time that it exalts. 
But it is in misfortune, in sickness, in age, that its effects are 
most truly and beneficially felt ; when submission in faith and 
humble trust in the Divine will from duties become plea- 
sures, undecaying sources of consolation. Then it creates 
powers which were believed to be extinct ; and gives a fresh- 
ness to the mind, which was supposed to have passed away 
for ever, but which is now renovated as an eternal hope. It 
appears as the evening star of light in the horizon of life, 
which, we are sure, is to become in another season a morn- 
ing star, and it throws its radiance through the gloom and 
shadow of death.— Zhe Last Days of a Philosopher. 


‘‘ Rasselas”’ and the “ Rambler.”—I know not how it is, 
but, as years creep on, we do not read Johnson’s pages with 
that devoted enthusiasm which we did in our college days ; 
for where is the man who, having turned his thirtieth year, 
peruses ‘‘ Rasselas” or the ‘‘ Rambler ” ?—Diddin’s Library 
Companion, 1824. 


Turner’s Accuracy as a Painter.—As long ago as 1831, 
long before Mr. Ruskin had seen a picture or any of the 
modern Pre-Raffaelites were heard of, Mr. J. C. Burgess, 
author of a valuable treatise on Perspective, thus wrote: 
‘*Few would imagine that Mr. J. M. W. Turner, who is 
incomparably the finest landscape painter of the age, would 
attend to minuteness in his sketches from nature. Yet this 
is the case, notwithstanding the apparently slight and care- 
less but vigorous and masterly touching with which his most 
admirable pictures abound.” 


The Origin of the Song, ‘‘The Old English Gentleman.”— 
About the year of grace 1667 there was published a song 
called ‘‘ The Queen’s Old Courtier,” the words of which may 
be found in the Percy Relics. It is said to be a comparison 
of the manners of the old gentry, as still subsisting in the 
time of Elizabeth, and the refinements affected by their suc- 
cessors. It appears to have been written in the time of 
James I or Charles I, and is to be found in black letter in the 
Pepys collection, as well as in Ritson’s Old English Songs. 
There are some slight alterations either in the words or the 
spelling in these versions, but the ideas are essentially the 
same in all. Percy has modernised it, and made a few 
alterations of no great consequence ; but ‘* The Queen’s Old 
Courtier” has nothingin common with ‘‘The Old English Gen- 
tleman,” except some half a dozen lines of the first and fourth 
verses, the refrain being ‘‘ Like an old courtier of the queen, 
and the Queen’s Old Courtier.” This song, which obtained 
a long and extensive popularity, seems to have been first 
printed in the reign of James 1 by T. Symcoke. So says Mr. 
Chappell, who gives us no authority for it. Pepys refers to 
it in his Diary, June 16, 1668, thus : ‘‘ Came to Newbury and 
there dined, and music ; a song of the Old Courtier of Queen 
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Elizabeth’s, and how he was changed upon the coming of the 
king, did please me mightily, and I did cause Mr. Hewer to 
write it out.” It is to be found in ‘‘ Antidote to Melancholy,” 
1661; ‘‘ Wit and Drollery,” 1682; ‘‘ Dryden’s Miscellany 
Poems,” iv. 108 (1716). In the reign of Charles 11 ‘* T. 
Howard, gent.,”” wrote and published ‘‘ An Old Song of the 
Courtier of the King’s,” tothe tune of ‘‘ The Queen’s Old Cour- 
tier,” a copy of which is among the Roxburghe Ballads, printed 
for F. Coles. About the middle of the last century the ballad 
was revised and sung by Mr. Vernon in Shadwell’s 
comedy, ‘‘ The Squire of Alsatia,” the burden being, ‘‘ Modera- 
tion and Alteration.” An old copy is to be found in Arnold’s 
operatic farce of ‘*The Battle of Hexham,” written by 
George Colman the younger about 1731. The music at- 
tached to all the above is simply an old ‘‘ chant,” which was 
used some two hundred or two hundred and fifty years ago, 
when ballads were plenty but tunes were few. And the 
music is utterly different from that of ‘*The Old English 
Gentleman,” as partly written, with the melody put into 
measured time and the chorus added by C. H. Purday. 
The circumstance of Phillips’s pirating the song, and giving 
out that ‘‘it was an old song, and that anybody might publish 
it,” led several music-sellers to bring out copies, which were 
all suppressed.—C. H. PURDAY. 


Over-pressure in Schools.—At a recent meeting of the 
London School Board there was a long discussion on this 
question. An amendment to the proposed committee of 
inquiry was withdrawn by Mr. Lyulph Stanley, M.P., and 
another was substituted by the Rev. H. D. Pearson, one of 
the members for the Hackney division, in favour of a circular 
being addressed to the managers of the Board Schools 
throughout London calling their attention to the alleged 
cases of over-pressure. Mr. John Lobb contended over- 
pressure did exist ; all who had spoken during the debate 
admitted it. It was never intended by the framers of the 
Educational Act that so many subjects should be taught in 
our Elementary Board Schools. The following twenty-seven 
subjects, or most of them, are liable to be crammed into the 
poor children :—Reading, writing, arithmetic, history, geo- 
graphy, literature (including three books), grammar, draw- 
ing, domestic economy, needlework in all its branches, 
military drill, kindergarten, music, singing, Algebra, Euclid, 
mensuration, theoretical mechanics, chemistry, principles of 
agriculture, physics, animal physiology, elementary science, 
botany, Latin, French, geometry. How was it possible for 
poor half-fed children, many having but one meal a day, to 
be crammed with these subjects without serious results, men- 
tally and physically? As a member of the committee he 
(Mr. Lobb) witnessed every Monday the alterations made in 
her Majesty’s Inspector’s report. When he assessed a school 
‘* excellent,” it was altered to ‘* good,” ‘‘ good” was altered 
to “fair,” and *‘ fair” to ‘ unsatisfactory,’’ and soon. The 
School Management Committee invariably lowered the 
assessment of the Government Inspector’s. Then there was 
the army of inspectors employed for special subjects, treading 
on the heels of each other, worrying the lives out of teachers. 
During the debate Mr. Wilks had stated that they hoped 
shortly to be able to withdraw infants, under six years of 
age, from examination. This was an admission that over- 
pressure existed in this department. He (Mr. Lobb) was 
not opposed to the highest classical culture, but contended 
that it was cruel alike to the teachers and children to exact 
so much in Elementary Board Schools.—[We quite agree with 
this member of the London School Board in his protest 
against over-pressure in schools intended for elementary edu- 
cation. The mass of children have no requirement for the 
multitude of subjects thrust upon them by pedants and 
theorists. Where there is special aptitude, or any special call 
for training in particular subjects, let provision be made for 
such education. But mischief may be done by over-educating 
the average children. } 


Trust Funds.—At present (apart from the express autho- 
rity conferred by individual testators or settlers) trustees can 
only invest in (1) Government securities, (2) mortgage of 


) freeholds or copyholds, (3) stock of the Banks of England or 


Treland, (4) stock of the Metropolitan Board, and (5) Indian 
Government securities or stock guaranteed by the British 
Government. A legal writer in the ‘‘ Times” advocates 





enlarged scope for investment of trust money. He says: 
“It is obvious that great pressure will be brought (and 
reasonably, I think) on trustees by those beneficially inte- 
rested in the income of settled funds not to invest in Two 
and a Half per Cents. Mortgages are apt to entail trouble 
and delay and sometimes difficulty in the collection of the 
interest, and cannot be readily realised like stock. Bank 
stock is at so high a premium as to be scarcely a desirable in- 
vestment for trust funds ; and India stock, although at only 
a moderate premium, is not free from objection by reason of 
its being liable to early redemption at par. I would there- 
fore suggest that a short Act should be passed (or possibly a 
clause introdueed into the Conversion Bill) enabling trustees, 
whether authorised by their testator or settler or not, to in- 
vest trust funds in any securities issued by municipal corpora- 
tions in Great Britain under the provisions of the Local 
Loans Act, 1875, or in any securities issued by any British 
colony having a separate Legislature (provided that such 
securities at the date of the investment do not at their then 
current prices yield more than 4# per cent.), or in the bonds, 
mortgages, or debentures, or debenture stock of any railway 
company in Great Britain or Ireland incorporated by special 
Act, and having for ten years next before the date of.the in- 
vestment paid a dividend on its ordinary stock or shares. 
This last form of investment is even now allowed in the case 
of capital money arising from the sale of settled land, 
although it has not been extended to settled funds. Even if 
the Legislature does not extend the power of investment it is 
desirable that testators should by codicil do so, in view of 
the proposed conversion.” 


Leigh Hunt and Sir Percy Shelley.—Sir Percy made Hunt 
an allowance of £120a year. One day Hunt called on the 
baronet and said, ‘‘ As you intend to give me that sum as 
long as I live, I ask you to extend the favour by putting on 
paper a memorandum to that effect.’’ Sie Percy, startled, 
asked him why? ‘‘Oh, only,” said Ffuat, “ because it 
would be easier to raise money on it!’’ This was the very 
thing his generous friend intended his bounty to prevent.— 
S. C. Halls Recollections. 


The Proper Study of Man.—The poet tells us that ‘‘ the 
proper study of mankind is man,” but man is ina special 
sense our study ; man in his entirety, physical, intellectual, 
and moral ; man not only as the highest type of the animal 
kingdom, a constituent part of the created universe, and 
therefore subject to its laws ; but man also as an intellectual 
and moral agent, subject to other and higher laws of the 
Great Lawgiver, of Him whose will is the one and only 
source of all law, whether physical ormoral. Like all other 
living beings, we are subject to those laws and conditions on 
which life depends, and as intelligent and moral beings, 
members of a society of fellow-beings, subject to laws whose 
maintenance is essential to social life, not to mention those 
higher laws by which we are linked to a higher and more en- 
during life. We, whose office it is especially to study all 
that relates to the life and health of our fellow-men, have to 
study man not only as an organised being in all his relations 
to the external world, but also as endowed with reason and a 
mental constitution with which his physical nature is com- 
bined, by which his material organisation is constantly in- 
fluenced, and by which he is capable of influencing and is 
influenced by his fellow-men. We must learn not only how 
to regulate our own mental and moral powers so as to exer- 
cise our art with the fullest benefit to our patients, but must 
make it an important part of our study to watch, analyse, 
and estimate aright the various and ever-varying mental 
manifestations of our patients. There is good reason for 
believing that in our present state of civilisation many more 
of our most important diseases than we have hitherto 
imagined have not merely a nervous, but a strictly mental 
origin.— Sir Risdon Bennett’s Inaugural Address at St. 
Thomas's Hospital, 


Record of Mountaineers.—An interesting record has 
been published of the ascents of Mont Blanc. Alpine travel- 
lers will be glad to learn how often the mountain has been 
climbed or attempted, and the nationality of mountaineers. 
Mont Blanc was first ascended in 1786. The hardy adven- 
turers were Frenchmen. Between that year and 1876 no 
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fewer than 535 expeditions, consisting of 661 persons, reached 
the highest point, known as the Monarch. Of successful 
attempts 115 were made from 1786 to 1861, while in the fol- 
lowing fifteen years no less than 420 such are recorded. 
Among the 661 persons who ascended Mont Blanc 385 were 
English, 110 French, 70 Americans, 34 Germans, 30 Swiss, 
8 Italians, 7 Russians, 6 Australians, 4 Spaniards, 3 Poles, 
2 Dutch, 1 Swede, and t Norwegian. The number of 
victims claimed by Mont Blanc during the last century 
amounts to about thirty. 


Nolo Episcopari.—The Rev. Dr. Bull, canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, being asked if he would like to have the 
bishopric of that see, replied that he had but one objection to 
it, which was that, instead of signing his name, as at present, 
John Bull, he should be obliged to sign John Oxen. 


Advice to Agricultural Emigrants.—A Scotch farmer, 
settled in Minnesota, gives this advice: ‘‘ Let the newcomer, 
through some trustworthy agent, buy a farm. Let him rent 


or lease this on shares to some experienced farmer for a year 
or two. He thus has a direct interest in the year’s opera- 
tions, and, living with the tenant, learns more of farming in 
one year than he would in five years by the former method. 
This practice of renting or leasing on shares needs a little 
explanation. It is a common custom here. The usual 
terms of lease are as follows :—The landlord furnishes the 
necessary seed and the tenant does the work, and gives as 
rent half of the grain grown, delivered in the granary, or 
when the tenant furnishes the seed he gives one-third of the 
crop to the landlord.” 


Long Reigns.—Queen Victoria’s reign is the longest in 
Britain, with the exception of the three long Thirds—Henry 
111, who reigned fifty-six ; Edward 111, fifty ; and George 
III, sixty years. Though these Thirds are long reigns they 
may be called short when placed beside that of Louis xIv of 
France, who reigned seventy-two years. Louis xv reigned 
fifty-nine years, from 1643 to 1774, these two reigns making 
together 131 years, 


The Hast Dap of the Pear. 


Tue Jast December twilight darkens slowly, 
With farewell pathos over sea and shore, 
Ere long the Old Year will have vanished wholly, 


A sacred nevermore. 


So full of days !—glad days, when love unravelled 
All tangles of existence with a smile, 
When rosebuds opened in the path we travelled, 
And birds sang all the while ; 


Sad days, wherein, with anguish sore uplifted, 
Our prayers asked life for one love could not save ; 
Alas ! through summer rains the rose leaves drifted 


Into an open grave. 


<. BURT & CO.. 


Dark days, lived through, yet still our own to ponder, 
Unchangeable as only past things are, 
Their endings here are God’s beginnings yonder, 
He keeps both near and far. 


Oh to live so that any day with meetness 
Might be the prelude to the life on high, 
To make each spoken word, in truth and sweetness, 
Fit for a last good-bye. 


For the night cometh, with its swift resigning, 
Its one step through the silence safely trod, 
And then the glad New Year for ever shining 
Upon the hills of God ! 
MARY ROWLES. 


PRINTERS, FETTER LANE. 
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Reduced from Lorpv LorRNE’'s “‘ Canadian Pictures.” 
“*It would be a mistake to regard the book as a mere ornament of the drawing-room table. 
pleasing occupation to any one who may listlessly turn over its leaves. 


MEET OF THE SNOW-SHOE CLUB. 


Iv will undoubtedly answer this purpose and give a 


But to the reader who takes it more seriously, it will convey also a large amount 
of solid information.” —Guardian. 


** Most i interesting—an extremely pleasant book. The Illustrations by Mr. Sydney Hall and Lord Lorne largely contribute to the attraciiveness of 
this veryopttractive volume ”—Saturday Review. 


** what we specially need to be told about Canada, Lord Lorne is exceptionally fitted to tell us 


; and he has succeeded in doing so with a fine 
modest frankness on Gnaity goodwill, and a copious wealth of well-put information. 


‘Yo the emigrant Lord Lorne gives some sound practical advice.”-— 
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<= a New Edition. Profusely Illustrated with superior Engravings. 


Sea Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
Dr. MACAULAY, Editor of the Leisure Hour, etc. 8s. 

Mr. RuskIn says:—“ This beautiful book is far the best I have ever 
seen on the subject.” 

‘* Opening this tempting volume with the idea of skimming it, we have read 
it almost from the first page to the last. It has told us much we never knew 
before, and it has put in a fresh and enjoyable form all with which we had fancied 
ourselves most familiar.”"— Zhe Times. 


Recently published. 


Scottish Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By Dr. S. G. GREEN, author of ‘‘German Pictures,” 
‘© French Pictures,” etc. Profusely Illustrated by PERCEVAL 
SKELTON, MACWHIRTER, BooT, WHYMPER, and _ other 
eminent Artists. 8s. 
‘€ This volume will be prized in Scotland as an evidence of what Scotland is, 
and out of Scotland as affording knowledge of places and of scenery of singular 
beauty.” —Scotsman. 
*« An excellent book for the drawing-room table.” —S¢. James's Gazette. 


English Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., and the Rev. S. G. 
GREEN, D.D. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Wood Engravings. 8s. 

‘* Next to seeing the beautiful places of the earth comes the delight of reading 
of chem, and many a one who is doomed to begin and end his days within a 
‘cribbed, cabined, and confined’ circle, can roam, guided by such a k, at the 
will of fancy, through sunny glades, by babbling streams, or over the breezy 
moorlands.”— Times. : 










a From Dr. Macaulay's “ Sea Pictures.” 


SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With numerous Engravings. 85. 


Judea and its cities more completely than any amount of mere declamation.”— Daily News. 


The Land of the Pharaohs. Egypt and Sinai. 
Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. SAMUEL 
MANNING, LL.D. With numerous fine Engravings. 8s. 

**As an introduction to a land which for the earnest Christian ranks second 
only in interest to Palestine itself, Dr. Manning’s handsome volume comprises 
within small compass as much information as any work we have seen.” Graphic. 
Pictures from Bible Lands. Drawn with Pen and 

Pencil. Edited by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. The En- 
gravings by EDWARD WHyYMPER and others. 8s. 


“*Carefully compiled, beautifully illustrated, and introduces the reader to 
scenes of which comparatively little is known. It is certainly a volume of 
uncommon beauty and interest.” —Zcclesiastical Gazette. 


Pictures from the German Fatherland. Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL G, GREEN, D.D. 
With fine Engravings. 8s. 


‘*Dr. Green’s style is easy and pleasant ; his descriptions clear without being 
tediously minute, and his observations sensible and acute.”— 7imes. 
“*We can recommend the work as a capital and cheap present.” —A7rt Journal. 


French Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 

Rev. SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. With fine Engravings. 8s. 

“One of the most sumptuous of gift books. The perfection of wood 
engraving and descriptive letterpress.” —Court Journal. 

American Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. New Edition. 
Profusely Illustrated. 8s. 

** These American Pictures are a credit to all concerned in their production.”— 

Pall Mail Gazette. 

Indian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the Rev. WILLIAM URWICK, M.A. Profusely Illustrated with 
fine Engravings. 8s. 

“The Society, in all their excellent series of ‘ Pictures’ (which now has 


included no inconsiderable part of the world), has not given to the public a 
better executed or more interesting volume than this.”— Spectator. 


Imperial 8vo. 21s. handsomely bound in cloth gilt. 

The Lands of Scripture. Illustrated by Pen and 
Pencil. Containing ‘‘ Those Holy Fields” and ‘‘ The Land 
of the Pharaohs,” by the Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D.,; and 
** Pictures from Bible Lands,” by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 

This elegantly-bound and profusely illustrated volume forms a very suitable 

Presentation Book to a Minister, Sunday School Superintendent, or Teacher. 


It gives, in a concise and interesting form, a large amount of information about 


the places mentioned in Scripture, such as would prove of great service to ever 2 ee ; : ce ” 
Bible Student. 5 ¥ & y JOHN KNOX’s PULPIT. Reduced from Dr. Green’s ‘‘ Scottish Pictures. 

















‘*Those Holy Fields.” Palestine Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. | 


“Dr. Manning writes in an unobtrusive, solid, and thoroughly interesting style, and his facts help us to understand | 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 





o 
y-Palhd of Bidfe Rnowfedge. 
“ The volumes which the Committee of the Religious Tract Society is issuing under the above title fully deserve success. _ Most of them have been 
entrusted to scholars who have a special acquaintance with the subjects about which they severally treat.”"—T7he Atheneum. 
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@Yeipavwc~) M. E. Harxk- 

SSeS. ; NEss. With II- 

Gee sSteerns. y f lustrations from 

aS Berea ‘ the originals in 

the British Mu- 

ii PWN) seum. Crown 

st SS a. ale ntti ‘! 8vo. 3s. cloth 
THE ELYSIAN FIELDS. Reduced from “ Egyptian Life and History.” boards. 

Cleopatra’s Needle. A History of the London | Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments. 

Obelisk, with an Exposition of the Hieroglyphics. By the By A. H. SAYCcE, M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative 

Rev. J. K1inG. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Philology, Oxford, etc. A Sketch of the most striking 
























































cloth boards. Confirmations of the Bible from Recent Discoveries in | 


Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine, and Asia Minor. 


“In every way interestingly written.”—Ziterary Churchman. 


Assyrian Life and History By M. E W.th Facsimiles from Photographs. 3s. cloth boards, 


HARKNESS. With an Introduction by REGINALD STUART nintenion tile aaa "Winters. By E. A 
Pooue.  Iilestrated. Crowa Svo. 3s. 6¢. cloth boards. WALLIS BUDGE, B.A. Camb., Assistant in the Department 
of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. Illustrated. 
. Pe : Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 

Recent Discoveries on the Temple Hill at ** An admirable addition to this excellent series of ‘By-Paths of Bible 
Jerusalem. By the Rev. 7. KING, M.A., Authorised Knowledge.’ It is not long since such works as this were entirely beyond 


Lecturer to the Palestine Exploration Fund. "With Maps, | {8g ath of the many, while popular stories wer so often both inaccurate 
Plans, and Illustrations. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. reputation.” —Saturday Review. . 


“The sort of knowledge that is likely to be most useful and most accept- 
able to the ordinary reader.”—S?. James's Gazette. 











Gompanions for a Quiel Hour. 


_1. A Companion to the Lord’s Table: Medi- | 4. Luther’s Table Talk. Selected by Dr. 


tations and Prayers from Ancient and Modern Authors. Macau.ay, Editor of ‘‘ The Leisure Hour,” etc. Is. 6d. 


With an Introduction. 1s. 6¢. cloth. | 5. A Collection of the Promises of Scripture. 
2. Private Thoughts on Religion. By THomas Arranged under their proper heads. By SAMUEL CLARK, 
ADAM. A reprint of a well-known book. Is. 6d. cloth D.D. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 


3- An Infallible Way to Contentment. A neat | 6. The Anxious Inquirer. By J. ANGELL JAMEs. 
little reprint from an old writer. Is. 6@. cloth boards. | Is. 62. cloth boards, red edges. 


®opufar Ocience fe Raturaf Hidfory. 


Electricity and its Uses. By Joun Munro, of the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. With numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. cloth boards. 




















“We have here a popular but clear and correct account of electrical science in all its various 
branches. A work of this kind was greatly needed.”—/Journal of Science. 


“More correct than is usually the case with attempts to popularise science.” —Evectrician. 


“The work is extremely well got up, and the diagrams are far above the average.”— 
Schoolmaster. 





THE TELEPHONE RECEIVER. Reduced front Munro's “Electricity.” 


Ants and their Ways. By the Rev. W. Farran 
WHITE, M.A., Vicar of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. With 
numerous Illustrations and a Complete List of Genera and Species 
of the British Ants. 5s. Cloth boards. 

‘* We can safely promise to all who have not read it that a great treat is in store for 
them when they do.”—Standard. 


“Will be of great assistance to any entomologist wishing to commence the study of 
our native ants ; while as an interesting volume for the general reader, or as a gift-book 
for young people with a taste for natural history, it may be recommended as among the 
very best of its kind.”—Nature. 


The Honey Bee: Its Nature, Homes, and Products. By 
W. H. Harris, B.A., B.SC. With Eighty-two Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 55. cloth boards. Just published. 

_ This book is written 4 a well-known and successful bee-keeper. It gives in an 

interesting popular way all that is known about the habits and nature of bees. It is 

also intended as a practical guide for bee-keepers, and the latest information about the 
methods, risks, and profits of bee-keeping will be found in it. It is a companion THE QUEEN BEE SURROUNDED BY HER ATTENDANTS. 





| volume to “ Ants and their Ways,” and will make an admirable gift and prize book. From Harris's “ Honey Bee.” 
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Sir WILLIAM Mutrr’s New Book. 
[OwO 











‘He Kaasa. Frou Sir W. Muir's “* Mahomet and Islam.” 


Mahomet and Islam. A Sketch of the Prophet’s 
Life from original sources, and a brief outline of his 
Religion. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.I., LL.D., D.C.L., 
formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces 
of India, author of ‘‘ The Life of Mahomet,” ‘‘ Annals of 
the Early Caliphate,” etc. With Illustrations and a large 
Map of.Arabia. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. ’ 

Worthies of Science. Memoirs of Christian 
Scientific Men. By the Rev. JoHN STOUGHTON, D.D., 
author of ‘‘ Homes and Haunts of Luther.” ‘Our English 
Bible,” etc. Crown 8vo. 45. cloth boards. 


“ Written for unscientific readers, and in a clear and easy style, so that 
the book will be an acceptable as well as a useful present.”—Guardian. 





OQWorkd. 


Leaders in Modern Philanthropy. By the 
Rev. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. With Fifteen Fine Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 55. cloth boards. 

The object of these Biographical Sketches is to show that the great 
leaders in modern philanthropic labours have been true Christians, and that 
their Christianity was the mainspring and support of their self-denying 
toil. The volume is full of attractive, suggestive, and useful reading. 


St. Augustine: His Life and Times. By the 
Rev. R. WHELER BusH, M.A., Rector of St. Alphage, 
London Wall. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


“‘A well written account of the great man.”—Guardian. 
sound literary work.”—Brad/ford Observer. 
Christian World. 


Wycliffe Anecdotes. Compiled by the Rev. 
S. G. GREEN, D.D. Uniform with the ‘‘ Luther Anec- 
dotes.” With Illustrations. 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

‘A clear and concise account of the great Reformer’s career.”— 

Manchester Examiner. 

‘*Contains in compendious form most of the notable facts about Wyclif.”— 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

Luther Anecdotes : Memoraple Sayings and Doings 
of Martin Luther. Gathered from his Books, Letters, and 
History, and illustrating his Life and Work. By Dr. 
MACAULAY, Editor of ** The Leisure Hour.” With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. ‘1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


** A charming little book, not too big, not dull.”— Churchman. 
**A capital collection of anecdotes. Many will read these stories who 
would never wade through a biography.”—Rev. C. H. SpurcEon, in 


_ “A piece of 
“Valuable and interesting.”— 


Sword and Trowel. 


Short Biographies for the People. Volume I. 
Just published, contains Biographies and Portraits of Luther, 
Calvin, Farel, Melancthon, Rollock, Wycliffe, Anselm, 
Wesley, Durer, Dr. Johnson, Knox, and John Hus, Is. 6d. 
cloth. 


The Life of Jean Frederic Oberlin, Pastor of the 
Ban de la Roche. By Mrs. JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER, 
Illustrated. With Map. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“ Mrs. Butler has cleverly woven together all the salient points of the 
story.”— Academy. 

**Mrs. Butler furnishes us with a fresher and fuller description than her 
predecessors can in the nature of things have given of the home of 
Oberlin.” —Daztly News. 





Recent Middionary Book. 
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Thi 
| Short Chapters on Buddhism Past and Present. By the Right Rev. J. H. nor 
TITCOMB, D.D., First Bishop of Rangoon. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. His 
“* There is a great deal of information clearly set forth in this book.”— Pad/ Mall Gazette. ~~ th 
P — that could be desired as an easy and well arranged manual on a really difficult subject.”—Church Missionary = S Ri 
utelligencer. 
Journeys on Old Highways in China. By IsaBeL_e Wititiamson, of the London ns 
Mission, Chefoo. With many Illustrations anda Map. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. [/ust pudblishea. pe 
“Wee Cc 
Mrs. Williamson was the first Western lady to travel through the great eye 1 
provinces of Shantung and Chi Li. She speaks Chinese, and she has given most 
in this book much interesting information derived from her own observation memc 
and experience about the habits and life and needs of Chinese women. “y 
Among the Mongols. By the Rev. James to th 
oi : 4 will t 
GILMOUR, M.A. (of Peking). With Map and numerous the ¢ 
Engravings from Photographs and Native Sketches. 8vo. News 
6s. cloth. Pas 
“*There is a charm in the quiet way in which the modest missionary tells 
of his life in Tartar tents, of the long rides across the grassy plain, and of Ei 
the daily life of the nomads among whom he passed so many years.”— Jo 
Fortnightly Review. Pa 
“*We cordially recommend Mr. Gilmour's racy book.” — The Academy. Er 
Our Eastern Sisters, and their Missionary: 55. 
Helpers. By HarrieT WARNER ELLIs. Crown 8vo. { “y 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. mode 
‘There is in the world much silly and some spiteful talk about mis- an id 
sionaries ; no better refutation could be found than is offered in this unpre- ‘ff illust 
tending little book.’’—Sfectator. } ik 
* — . * shit-c 
The History of Protestant Missions in India rg 
from their Commencement in 1706 to 1882. A 
By the Rev. M. A. SHERRING, M.A., LL.B. Newly revised / Pc 
and brought down to date. By the Rev. E. STorrow, fre 
formerly of Benares. With four Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. AN Ov 
cloth boards. ae PE 
The only complete sketch of the History and present state of Protestant “ hh i, ’ d : tra 
Missions in India. The maps will be found on examination the best that have CHINESE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM Qi 
| yet appeared, showing the various agencies at work dt each station. Reduced from “ Old Highways in China.” 
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BERNARDINO OCHINO. 
A SEASONABLE GIFT BOOK. 


Winter Pictures. By Poet and Artist. An 
elegant book, most appropriate for a Christmas or New 
Year’s Gift. Profusely Illustrated in the finest style of 
Wood Engraving. By EDWARD WHYMPER. Quarto. 
6s. cloth hoards, gilt edges. 

“*The wood engravings by Mr. Edward Whymper are designed in 
accordance with the subject and tone of the poems selected by the 
editor, whose choice does credit to his taste and judgment.” —J//ustrated 
London News. 


Life’s Pleasure Garden; or, The Conditions 
of a Happy Life. 
‘* The Mirage of Life,” ‘‘ The Culture of Pleasure,” etc. 
With Fine Illustrations by M. E. EDwarpbs, BARNARD, 
WuHyYMPER, and others. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards. 


‘This volume teaches, in a very interesting way, how to secure abiding 
happiness. It abounds in anecdote, and is richly illustrated. 


Historic Landmarks in gee 
the Christian Centuries. By Fray am, 
RICHARD HEATH. With Eighty- iene iui 
four Illustrations. Quarto. 105. jim 
handsome cloth, gilt edges. 
‘*Calculated at once to give a bird’s- 

eye view of history, and to impress its 

most important events strongly on the 

memory. —Standard. . 

** Will prove a most acceptable gift-book 
to the Student of Christian history, and 
will by no means be devoid of interest to 
the general reader.”—Western Morning 
News. 


Past and Present in the 
East. By the Rev. HArry 
JONES, M.A., Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. With fine 
Engravings by Edward Whymper. 
55. cloth, gilt edges. 


** We do not know ofa volume of equally 
modest pretensions which gives so good 
an idea, as regards both letterpre-s and 
illustrations, of its subject.”—S/ectator. 

‘** 4 narrative told in a lively, pleasant, 
chit-chat fashion.”—£uglish Churchman. 


_A Crown of Flowers: 
Poems and Pictures collected 
from the pages of the ‘ Girl’s 
Own Paper.” Edited by CHARLES 
PETERS. With numerous IIlus- 
trations by eminent Artists. 
Quarto. 6s, handsome cloth gilt. 





From Dr. Stoughton's “ Italian Reformers.” 


By W. Haic MILLER, author of 





KING JOHN SIGNING MAGNA CHARTA. 
From “* Historic Landmarks.” 


DR. STOUGHTON’S 
Reformation Books. 


Homes and Haunts of Luther. By Joun 
STOUGHTON, D.D. New and Revised Edition, with 
additional Chaptersand Portraits. Profusely Illustrated. 
Quarto. 8s, handsome cloth, gilt edges. 

“*In every way worthy of its illustrious subject.” —Record. 

‘*The reading will prove quite as strong a fascination as the glance at 
the beautiful engravings cannot fail to become to every person who takes 
itintohis hands. The illustrations are of very considerable value for the 
study of Luther's life ; and Dr. Stoughton has done admirably well in 
telling the story with such picturesqueness of imagination and deep 
religious sympathy.”"~—C-Aristian World. 


Footprints of Italian Reformers. 
Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. Illustrated. 
8s. handsome cloth, gilt edges. 

“ Thanks to his diligence as a pilgrim, and his industrious research as 

a scholar, we have here a most interesting and instructive volume. 

Where a hundred have heard of Luther and Melancthon and Zwingle, 

not one knows tn | of Aonio Paleario and Carnesecchi and 

Valdés ; and we are much obliged to the zeal and industry which have 

put together this memorial of them.”—SZectator. 


The Spanish Reformers : Their Memories and 
Dwelling-places. By the Rev. JoHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
With Illustrations. 8s. handsome cloth, gilt. 

“The method of combining the somewhat dark and painful record of 
bygone persecution with the modern aspect of spots associated with 
these themes gives a picturesqueness and a freshness to the author's 
chapters, and renders the volume well suited for popular reading.” — 
Daily News. 

‘The views of Spanish ecclesiastical architecture are very decidedly 
above the average.” —7imes. 


By the 


Quarto. 





New Edition. 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


The Harvest of a Quiet 
Eye; or, Leisure Thoughts for 
Busy Lives. By the Rev. J. R. 
VERNON, M.A., Rector of St. 
Audries, Bridgwater. With nu- 
merous Engravings. 

“‘T never saw anything more gracefully 
or rightly done—more harmoniously pleas- 
ant in text and illustration.”"—Mr. Ruskin. 
_ ‘*Theauthor may have a quiet eye, but 
it is also keen ard observant; he draws 
from the stores of a well-read, kindly, and 
thoughtful mind, and paints the wondrous 
znd vared page of old Mother Nature 
with delicacy and true poetic taste. He 
should be placed next to Wordsworth on 
every student's shelf.”—Standard. 

By the same Author. 

Random Truths in Com- 
mon Things. Occasional Pa- 
pers from my Study Chair. With 
numerous Illustrations. 7s. cloth, 
gilt edges. 

“*It seems even better than * The Har- 
vest of a Quiet Eye.’”—Mr. Ruskin. 


Ingleside and Wayside 
Musings. A companion volume 
to ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 
6s. cloth gilt. 

‘A collection of musings or essays, 

illustrated with the same fidelity to nature 

and excellency of workmanship which 
elicited the approbation of so distinguished 

a judge as Mr. Ruskin.”—/John Budd. 





— 
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Recenl Wibflica? fe PReofogical ‘ook. 


Present Day Tracts on Subjects of Christian 
Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals. Five Volumes are now 
ready, 2s. 6@. each, cloth boards. Each Volume contains 
Six Tracts. These Tracts may be had separately at 4d. 


each. 

VOLUME I. contains three Tracts by the Rev. Principal Cartrns, 
D.D., LL.D. ; two Tracts by Rev. Prebendary Row, M.a., and one by 
W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 

VOLUME II. contains a Tract by Rev. Noau Porter, D.D. ; two Tracts 
by Rev. Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. ; two Tracts by W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., 
and one by the Rev. J. RapForD THOMSON, M.A. 

VOLUME III. contains Tracts by S. R. Pattison, eng F.G.S.3 Dr. 
FRIEDRICH PraFF; Sir WILLIAM MutrR, K.c.S.1.; the Very Rev. R. 
PayNE-SMITH, D.D.,Dean of Canterbury ; Rev. HENRY WACE, B.D.,D.D.; 
the late Rev. W. F. WILKINSON, M.A. ; and by James LEGGE, LL.D. 

VOLUME IV. contains Tracts by Rev. NoAu PorTER, D.D., LL.D. ; 
Rev. Canon RAWLINSON, M.A.; Rev. W. G. ELMSLIE, M.A.; Rev. 
Prebendary Row, M.A. ; Rev. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. ; and by the 
Very Rev. J. S. Howson, p.p., Dean of Chester. 

VOLUME V., Just Published, contains Tracts by Dr. F. Gopet, Principal 
Cairns, Dr. Eustace Conver, Rev. JAMES IvERACH, Prebendary 
Row, and Dr. J. Murray MITCHEL. 


The Authority of Scripture. A Re-statement of 

the Argument. By the Rev. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., LL.B. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth boards. 

he most convenient summary we have seen—orderly, lucid, and 

scholarly, while popular.” —Literary Churchman. : 
“The value of this work is that of a compendious handbook. It is in 

every respect intelligent, dispassionate, and valuable.”—British Quarterly 


“ 


Review. 
Prophecy : Its Nature and Evidence. By the Rev. 
R. A. REDFORD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


“*This book keeps on conservative lines of theology, while it is abreast 
with present-day neological criticism. It lays down principles of interpre- 
tation which make the reply to rationalism very cogent, and it does all ina 
calm and most commendable temper.”—CAristian. 


Romanism: A Docirinal and Historical Examina- 
tion of the Creed of Pope Pius IV. By the Rev. Canon 
JENKINS, M.A., Rector of Lyminge. 5s. cloth boards, 

**Canon Jenkins is a writer who, on the subject of the Roman contro- 
versy, may be regarded as an authority and for those who desire 
a short but accurate handbook on the subject we can confidently recom- 
mend this volume.”— Literary World. 

** Will commend itself for its clear style and pungent criticism on -the 
cardinal errors of the Church of Rome. It is a book which ought to be in the 
hands of everybody called to deal with the great controversy created by the 
Reformation.”—/rish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


Christ and the Church. Thoughts on the 
Apostolic Commission (Matt. xxviii. 13—20). By the Rev. 
Dr. ADOLPH SAPHIR. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 
“The volume is one to be prized by the devout mind. It is full of the very 
essence of Christian truth. Itis not a book to be ‘run through,’ but to be 
studied and digested. Those who use it thus will be amply repaid in fresh 
views of the King and the Kingdom.” —British Messenger. 


Hore Petrinz. Studies in the Life of the Apostle 
Peter. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 

‘*The various points are treated with the perspicuity and chasteness of 
style by which all Dean Howson’s works are distinguished, and the subject 
matter is most valuable and edifying.”— Record. 

By the 


The Human Sympathies of Christ. 
Rev. A. CONSTABLE GEIKIE, D.D. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
** A magnificent subject, treated with considerable ability.”—Christian. 
‘* A more refreshing or helpful book for the Christian life it must be diffi- 
cult to find.”—Literary World. 

The Holy Spirit in Man: Some Aspects of His 
Work as dwelling within the Believer. By the Rev. A. 
DouGcLas McMILLAN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

“‘ The writer of this volume treats the subject with great skill and much 

Christian love and zeal.”—Preacher’s Analyst. 


Rest from Sorrow ; or, The Ministry of Suffering. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM GUEST, F.G.S. 35. cloth boards. 
“Each section of this interesting volume is concluded with a prayer or 


— and the whole may be characterised as good and instructive.”— 
ecord. 

“Many troubled hearts and lives will be assisted and comforted by it.” 
—Christian World. 


The Story of Joseph read in the Light of the 

Son of Man. A popular Exposition. By the Rev. 

A. M. SYMINGTON, D.D., author of ‘‘ Vox Clamantis,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

A clear, suggestive, and practical exposition of the wonderful history of 


| Joseph. A new volume of the series of “‘ Bible Monographs.” 





Elisha the Prophet: the Lessons of his History 
and Times. By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM, 
Loders. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 


“Dr. Edersheim is a learned Hebraist, and everything from his pen in 
connection with Jewish History is of exceptional interest. This volume is 
civided into thirty chapters, illustrative of the striking events recorded in 
Elisha’s history."—Znglish Churchman. 


The Pentateuch. A Popular Introduction. 


the Rev. R.~ WHELER BusH, M.A., Rector of St. 
Alphage, London Wall. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. cloth 
boards. 


“ A manual intended principally for teachers in Sunday Schools and others 
engaged in Biblical instruction, for students preparing for theological 
examinations, etc. It seems to us extremely well done.”—Guardian. 


Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. A Popular Intro- 
duction. By the Rev. R. WHELER BusH, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

“* A valuable aid to Bible pote, —fenty School Times. 

“Mr. Bush succeeds well in his effort to eae and systematise the 

teaching and study of the three books.”— Edinburgh Daily Review. 


The Laws and Polity of the Jews. By ELIsE 
W. EDERSHEIM. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


“* A very compact and instructive account.”—British Quarterly Review. 
“ Well written and useful.”—Churchman. 


Our Lord’s Life on Earth. By the late Rev. 
WILLIAM HANNA, D.D. 5s. cloth boards; 6s. 6d. 
bevelled boards, gilt edges ; 12s. morocco, gilt edges. 

** The day is long since past when it was necessary to say anything as to 
the value of this book. Its charmis indeed unique, and it has now a reputa- 
tion that needs no enhancement.” —Congregationalist. 


The Acts of the Apostles. An Account of the 
First Age of the Christian Church. With Map and Chrono- 
logical Appendix. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


“*¢ An excellent handbook. ’—Oxtlook. 
“* Fully sufficient for all practical purposes.” —Congregationalist. 


The Religions of the Ancient World. By 
Canon RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient 
History, author of ‘‘ The Origin of Nations,” ‘‘The Five 
Great Monarchies.” Crown 8vo. Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 

** An eminently readable book.”—/Journal of Education. 
“*Demands respectful attention from students of religious history.”— 

Guardian. 

“An admirable résumé of the whole subject.” —Sfectator. 

The Great Problem; or, Christianity as it is, 

By a Student of Science. Crown 8vo. 55. 6d. cloth. 


“Forms one of the most conclusive arguments we have ever seen in 
defence of the Christian faith.” —Adinburgh Daily Review. 
“The work of a master mind.” —Churchman. 


The Philosophy of Prayer, and other Essays. 
By Professor REYNOLDS, of Cheshunt College. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards. 

‘Full of tender wisdom. A very charming and stimulating volume of 
what is in the best sense devotionai reading.” —British Quarterly Review. 


The Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
an Historical Fact. With an Examination of Natural- 
istic Hypotheses. By the Rev. JOHN KENNEDY, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

‘We have seldom opened a more satisfactory book. It is systematic, 
and it is thorough. The logical cogency, the wide comprehension, the 
delicate —— of those affinities which link the theme with collateral 


truths, all combine to give the little volume a priceless value.”—Literary 
World. 


Christian Ministry to the Young: a book for 
Parents, Pastors, and Teachers. By SAMUEL G. GREEN, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

“*Earnest ministers of religion, diligent Sunday School workers, and all 


who take an interest inthe religious education and progress of the young, 
should diligently study these lectures.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Vox Clamantis. The Life and Ministry of John 
the Baptist. By ALEXANDER MACLEOD SYMINGTON, 
D.D., author of **The Last First,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. bevelled boards, red edges. 

“In a simple and practical way Dr. Symington presents 1n chronological 
order the incidents connected with the mission of the Baptist. Avoiding the 


larger theological questions, he has furnished a popular handbook to the 
Baptist’s career.” —British Quarterly Review. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 
| Reus SfPudtraled Ofory Bookd. 


‘THE “SUNFLOWERS” SERIES. 


1. Sunflowers. A Story of To-day. By G. C. 
See GEDGE. With Four Illustrations. 35. 6a. cloth. 

fin This is the first of a series of books intended for adults rather than children. 
Large numbers of young people, as well as readers of older growth, give 
up much of their time to fiction. In this series an attempt will be made to 
supply books which shall not only interest as well-written stories that afford 
studies of character and descriptions of events and scenes likely to rivet the 
attention, but which shall also stimulate the serious theught, and develop the 
better nature of those into whose hands they fall. 


2. Carola. By HEsBa STRETTON, author of “Jessica’s 

First Prayer,” etc. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

A story exhibiting all the well-known characteristics of this popular writer. 

It sets forth very powerfully the influence of the New Testament upon a fresh 

and vigorous mind wholly unacquainted with the facts of our Lord's Life. It 
forms a companion volume to “‘ Sunflowers.” 


3. Lenore Annandale’s Story. By Miss E. 
EVERETT GREEN. WithIllustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
The third volume of the “Sunflowers” Series. A very well-written story, 


containing several good character studies. ‘The plot of the tale is well sustained, 
and the interest kept up well throughout. 












a 





Ellen Tremaine; or, The Poem without an Ending. 
By MARIANNE FILLEUL. With Engravings. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


An interesting story of life in a West Country fishing village, and of 
adventures on the ocean and in Australia. 


The Sure Harvest. By Mrs. Coors, author of 
‘*The First Gift,” etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. A useful and interesting story for girls. 


am Elliott Malcolm’s Chronicle. The Story of a 

i es wi Scotch Lassie. With Engravings. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

WW htouid ee 8 impl i f h girl’s life. i S 
Nady Nis: ‘ pith eennating story of a Scotch girl’s life. It is a most excellent 

xby: a Tale of the Commonwealth Time. By Emma Lesuin, 
author of ‘*Glaucia, the Greek Slave,” etc. [Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth gilt. An interesting historical tale, founded on the history of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

At the Sign of the Blue Boar. A Story of the Time of Charles II. 

By EmMaA LgsLiE. Imperial 16mo. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


An interesting and instructive tale of the time when the Act of Uniformity was passed, and when 
Richard Baxter flourished. 


Seven Steps Upward. By M. E. Ropes and SaLem Hatt. 
With Seven Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 35. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


A series of tales for young people by two well-known writers, founded on and illustrating 
Colossians iii, 12, 13. 





Sa 





Reduced from “ Lenore Annandale’s Story.” 


The Doctor’s Experiment. By the Author 
of ‘* Under Fire,” ‘‘The Boys of Highfield,” 
etc. With Illustrations. 5s. cloth gilt. 

A story of schoolboy life, full of incident, and tracing the 
later history of the principal characters. 


Wind and Wave fulfilling His Word. 
A Story of the Siege of Leyden, 1574. By 
HARRIETTE E. BurcH. With Engravings. 
3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

A very good historical story. The plot is interesting, and 
the incidents of the famous siege are powerfully described. A 
capital gift or prize book. 

The Mela at Tulsipur. Glimpses of 
Missionary Life and Work in India. A Book 
for the Children. By the Rev. B. H. BADLEY, 
M.A., for Ten Years a Missionary in North India. 
With many fine Engravings. 4s. cloth gilt. 

Melas are great heathen religious festivals held in many parts 
of India, and frequented by great multitudes. This book 
gives, in words suited to the capacity of children, vivid descrip- 
tions of the people met, the scenes witnessed, and the Christian 
work done at one of these great festivals. 


In London Fields. A Story of the Lights 
and Shadows of a Child’s Life. By EGLANTON 
THORNE. With Engravings. 2s. cloth boards. 


A simple unpretending story of a child’s experiences in the 
East of London. 


Apples and Oranges: Familiar Talks with 
Children on Fruits. By Mrs. Dyson, author of 
‘*Children’s Flowers,” etc. With Engravings. 
Crown &vo. 35. 6d. cloth gilt. 


A most interesting book for children. 
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NEW 


the volume. 


KING. 


0 TORY-LAND. 
uuons by Ropert BARNES. 
CONTENTS :—The Young Artist ; 
Blackbird; A Puzzle for Maud ; 


numerous illustrations make it a unique volume, 


“*Mr. Barnes's Illustrations deserve much _ praise. 
if they flourished on the wholesome food of the nursery. "Saturday Review. 








The story of the Life of Jesus, told so as to interest young children. 
and Teaching which appeal most directly to children ‘have been made most prominent. 
read to, or read by, 


the little ones. 





SUND,4 é BOOK BY HESBA STRETTON. 
yi HE SWEET STORY OF OLD. A Sunday Book for the Little Ones. 


By HeEsgBa STRETTON, author of ‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” 
Twelve Coloured Pictures by R. W. Mappox. Quarto. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, coloured edges. 


“*Bede’s Charity,” etc. With 


For this purpose those p rts of our Saviour’s Life 
It is waenien as a Sunday book, to be 


The twelve full-page coloured Illustrations add greatly to the iuterest and attractiveness of 


Handsomely bound in coloured paper boards, 6s. 


Quarto. 


By Sypnry Grey. 


With Thirty-two Coloured IIlustra- 


The Wayward Chicken ; Goosey’s Gift; Dimpledick ; Baby and the 
‘Lhe Best of Mashers ; Queen Bluebell. 


The stories in this volume are well within the understanding of children, and are both interesting and instructive, while the very 
No better gift-book for a child could be desired. 


The colouring is bright and nice. 


The drawing is spirited, and the children look as 


Just published. 


GARDNER KING 
Oblong 4to. 


The book contains a text for every Day in the year, and a fine full-page Illustration for each month. 
to a careful plan, intended to make them interesting to, and easily remembered by, the little ones. 


\) AILY TEXTS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. Compiled by Exizasern Tuompson 
y Illustrated by AGNES 
printed in Colour by EpmMunp Evans. 


With Twelve full-page Illustrations, beautifully 
2s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


The texts have been selected according 





FOUR HANDSOME ANNUAL VOLUMES. 


“NO FAMILY OR INSTITUTIONAL LIBRARY IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THESE VOLUMES.” 





The Annual 


LEISURE Hour, 


THE 


Volume of & 


THE FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION, 


Contains 768 pages of interesting reading, with a Coloured Frontispiece, 
and numerous Lllustrations by Eminent Artists. 


It forms a handsome Illustrated Book fora CHRISTMAS or NEW 


YEAR'S PRESENT, 


and a most appr priate and instructive volume 


3 


The Annual Volume of S 


THE SUNDAY at HOME, 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR SABBATH READING, 


Contains 828 pages with Illustrations in Colours and numerous superior 
Wood Engravings. 


A very suitable BOOK FOR PRESENTATION It contains a 
great variety ot Interesting and Instructive Sabbath Reading for every 














for a SCHOOL, FAMILY, INSTILUTION, SHIP, or PARISH Member or the Family, and is profusely Illustrated. Price 7s. cloth ; 

a LIM RARY. Price 7s. cloth; 8s. 62. gilt edges; ros. 6d. half Calf. yexhy O°. 6a. extra gilt edges, 10s. 6d half calf. @ 
a Inu YOung Lacies’ Library should be without S]-. Every Boy and Young Man should have © 
THE THE 

's O ANNU Boy’s O A 
GIRL WN ANNUAL.| Boy’s OWN ANNUAL. 
Volume © ” o , ” 
The Fifth Volume of the **Girl's Own Paper.” The Sixth Volume of the ‘‘ Buy's Own Pager. 
Containing 832 pages of interesting and useful reading. Stories by : — 5 ‘ 
popular writers; music by eminent coposers ; practical papers for Centaining 832 pages of Tales of Schoolboy Li‘e, and of Adventure 
young housekeepers ; medic: al papers by a well-known practitioner ; on Land and Sea ; Outdoor and Indoor Games for every Season ; 
needlework, plain and faacy ; helpful papers for Christian girls ; papers Perilous Adventures ac Home and Abroad ; Amusemenis for Summer 
on re: asonable and seasonable dress, etc , e:c. Profusely at cnet dy and Winter — Instructive Papers written so as to be read by boys 
*rice 7s 67. in handsome clotz ; gs. with gilt edges ; 12s. half morocco, and youths. With many Coloured and Wood Engravings. 
€& marbled edges. @les Price 7s. 6. handsume cloth ; gs. gilt edges ; 12s. half morocco el 





FOUR POPULAR MAGAZINE VOLUMES. | 








CHILD'S 
COMPANION 


AND 


JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR 
kk BI IND A DD. 


Full of pretty pictures and interesting 
reading for little folks, with a coloured 
frontispiece 1. 6¢, coloured boards ; 


2s. cloth; 2s. 6d. cioth, full gilt. 





THE 


COTTAGER AND 
ARTISAN 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 


The Volume for cee People in 
Town and Country Full of Large 
Pictures, forming quite # family scrap- 
book. Much of the letterpress is in 
large type., 15. 6d, still cover; 25. 6d. 
cloth boards, gilt. 


THE 


TRACT 
MAGAZINE 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 


Containing a variety of interesting read- 
ing. With numerous luustrations. 


A useful volume for loan circulation, or 


for the family, parish, district, or ser- 
vants’ library. 15. 6a. cloth boards; 


FRIENDLY 
GREETINGS. 


ILLUSTRATED READINGS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


This illustrated magazine is bound in 
half-yearly volumes. The two for 1884 
are filled with pictures and short anec- 
dotical papers. Each half-yearly volume 
complete m itsel*, and profusely Ilus- 








2s. with gilt edges. trated. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
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By S. G. GREEN, D.D. Octavo. 


Compiled by the Rev. 
With 


Wycliffe Anecdotes. 
S. G. GREEN, D.p. Uniform with the “ Luther Anecdotes.” 
Illustrations. x6mo. 15. 6d, cloth 
“A clear and concise account of the great Reformer’s career.”— 
Manchester Examiner. = 
“ Contains in compendious form most of the notable facts about Wyclif.”— 


Pall Mall Gaaette. - 

Life and Times of Wycliffe. New Edition of 
“The Morning Star of the Reformation,” with Portrait, Illustrations, 
ee lc of Wycliffe’s Bible. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 
gilt . 

John Wycliffe: The First of the English Re- 
formers. By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. New Biographical Series, 
No. 6. One Penny, or 8s. per 100. 


The Teaching of Wycliffe on some of the 
Chief Doctrines of Christianity. By the Rev. J. Raprorp 
Tuompson, M.4. Crown16mo. Book Tract, No. 33. 3s. 6¢. per 100, 





JsUvusST PUBLISHED. 


Wycliffe and his English Precursors. 


By Professor LECHLER, D.D., of the University = Leipsic. 

Translated from the German by PETER LORRIMER, D.D. 

New Edition, very carefully revised, with a Supplemental Chapter on the Successors ef Wycliffe. 
8s, cloth boards. 
This Book is re-issued in connection with the Five Hundredth Anniversary of Wycliffe’s death, December 31st, 1384. 
translation has been very carefully revised and compared throughout with Lechlers original work. A copious Index has 
been added, and the volume now forms the standard work on the Life and Times of the Great Reformer. 


Portrait and Illustrations. 
Dr. Lorrimer’s 


Dearer than Life. A Story of the Times of 


Wycliffe. By Emma Les ie, author of ‘* At the Sign of the Blue Boar,” 
**Saxby,” etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6@. cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 


This tale is a in commemoration of the quincentenary of Wycliffe’s 
death. It is by a practised writer, and gives a lively and interesting picture 
of England in the fourteenth century. 


The Morning Star of the Reformation. A 


Sketch of John Wycliffe. Narrative Tract, No. 1,323. 4s. per 100. 


roadsheet—John Wycliffe: The First. of the 


Reformers. One Halfpenny, or 3s. per 100. 


The Lollards; or, Some Account of the Witnesses 
for the Truth in Great Britain, from A.D. 1400 to A.D. 15463 with a 
Brief Notice of Events connected with the Early History of the Refor- 
mation. Illustrated. r2mo. 3s. cloth boarde. 





© NEV 








ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 
TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


Hampered. A Tale of American Family Life. 

By Mrs. A. K. Dunninc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

A capital story, cleverly written, showing how the cares and temptations 

of life h ie vari bers of a ily, and how they can be best 
overcome, 


The Secret Room. 
trated. 2s. cloth boards. 
An unusually well-written story of the time of Queen Mary. The tale is 
well conceived, and the little book is full of valuable reading. 


Polly’s Petition. By Mrs. Cxarke, author of 
“* Jenny's Comers,” etc. Illustrated. Crown Swo. 2s. cloth boards. 
ONE AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

The Brydges. By Mrs. Disney, author of 
“Striving for the Mastery,” “ Margie’s Gifts,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 15. 6d. cloth boards. 

Led into Light. By Lucy Taytor. With Illus- 
twations, Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

A story founded on Horatius Bonar’s hymn, “I heard the voice of Jesus 
say.” A story full of pathos and of good healthy teaching. 

Dora. A Tale of Influence. By the Author of 


** Bessie Mason’s Victories,” etc. IHustrated. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 


The Lilies of the Field, and other Readings for 
the Little Ones. In very Large Type. With Illustrations. Small 
ts. 6d. cloth boards. 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 
FOR ADULTS. 
Poor Patience, and True as Truth. By the 
Authors of ‘‘ Leok on the Sunny Side,” and “A Trap to Catch a 


Sunbeam.” Large Type Series. No. 61. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 16. cloth boards. 


Only Tell Jesus; or, Naomi’s Secret, and other 
Life a. By Mrs. Lucas SHapwELL, author of *‘ Golden Sheaves,” 
etc. i a Large Type Series, No. 62. Crown 8vo. 


3s, clo 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The Picture Reversed. Volume for the Young. 
No. 155. With Illustrations. 1s. cloth boards. 


Jack; or, The Story of a Pocket Book. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Doctor’s Experiment,” “‘The Boys of Highfield,” etc. 
Shilling Volume for the Young. 





Yr 


By Miss PockiincTon. Illus- 


quarto. 





BOOKS .— ¥ust Published. 


Man’s Misery and God’s Merey. 
Monop. Translated from the French. 16mo, 8d. 
rae werful treatment of the text, ‘‘ God hath concluded them all in 
unbelief that He might have mercy upon all ;” settimg forth most ably the 
Evangelical view of this great subject. 


NEW POCKET TEXT BOOKS. 


Pearls from Deep Waters. Texts for Every 
Morning and Evening for a Month, with an Introduction by Dr. Jams 
Lecce. Beautifully printed in Colours. 64mo. 1s. cloth boards, 
silvered edges. 

A beautiful little text book, uniform with ‘‘ Flowers from the King’s 

Garden,” and very suitable for a Gift Book. 

Gathered 


Flowers from the King’s Garden. 
for the Delight of the King’s Children at Morn and Eventide. 1s. 
cloth boards, coloured edges. Texts for a Menth. 

White as Snow. A Text and a Meditation for 
Each Day of the Month. By have Hore, of Carriden. Beautifully 
printed in Colour, with Floral Designs. 32mo. 19. cloth boards. 

The Threefold Cord. Precept, Promise, and 
Prayer for Every Day inthe Month. Improved Edition. Printed in 
violet ink. 6d. cloth boards. 

Watchwords for the Campaign; or, The Chris- 


tian Soldier’s Manual. Compiled, and Illustrated with Original Verse, 
Texts and Verses for 


By ADOLPHE 
Cloth boards, 





by M. M. Potvarp, author of ‘‘ Cora,” etc. 
Each Day fora Year. 1s. cloth boards. 


NEW BOOK TRACTS. 


Tracing the Stream. A Tract for the New Year. 


With several Illustrations. In cover. By the Rev. P. Power, M.a., 
author of “‘ The Oiled Feather,” etc. 10s. per 100; 18. 4d. per dozen. 


Christmas Eve. By the Rev. Grorce WILson, 


M.A., F.L.S, With several Illustrations. In cover. 8s. per 100, or IS. 


ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


13. Poison in the Packet. By Hesza Srrerron, 


author of “‘ Jessica’s First Prayer ;” and other Readings. 


14. The Ray of Sunlight; or, Jack Stafford’s 


Resolve.” 
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‘ THE GOLD MEDAL OF THE 
Aas EEALTES EXHIBITION 


AWARD 


BENGER’S neat 


For Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


FOOD 


“ Assimilated with great ease.”—Lancet. 
“Tt is invaluable.”"—London Dfedical Record. 
** Deserving of — = praise.”—Practitioner. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold by leading Chemists, &c., in Tins at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 





MADAME ELSIE, 


(WORTH ET CIE.) 
Court Bressmaker, 

4, HANOVER STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 

LADIES’ 








OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 
LATEST FASHIONS. 

MODERATE CHARGES, AND PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 
Court Trains. Visiting & Dinner Dresses. Millinery. 


AMERICAN, AUSTRALIAN, INDIAN, AND MourNnina ORDERS 
ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
COUNTRY ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 
CASH OR LONDON TRADE REFERENCES REQUIRED WITH ORDER. 


Ladies Should Send « 


PATTERNS OF THE 











is) alte lis tes i ahr meee 71, ae St, 





ALUEZ 


COMFO so TEETH 


This valuable Specific for TOOTHACHE and all maladies of the mouth is 
named after its inventor, M. Suez, and is the most valuable discovery of the 
age, inasmuch as the use of it insures ENTIRE FREEDOM from TOOTH- 
ACHE and DECAY OF THE TEETH. Thereare three kinds, distinguished 
from each other by a YELLOW, GREEN, and RED SILK THREAD 
attached to the Bottle. The GREEN THREAD may be considered the 
most valuable ofall, and should be used as a daily mouth-wash. Those who 
suffer periodically from toothache, sensitiveness of the teeth and gums, decay 
and offensive breath, will never suffer again, and will preserve their teeth 
sound and white till the end, by using ten or twelve drops in a little water, 
to rinse the mouth well night and morning. The YELLOW THREAD 
instantly removes violent toothache. The RED THREAD is used in the 
same manner as the Green, but is specially adapted for Children. 

M. Suez also recommends a particulary good kind of soft Tooth-Brush, 
made of the finest badger-hair, and hs ORANGE TOOTH-PASTE for the 
removal of tartar and whitening the teeth. 

The above may be obtained through any Chemist, or direct from WILCOX 
& Co. Green Thread, 4s.; Yellow Thread, 2s. 94.; Red Thread, 3s.; Orange 
Tooth-Paste, 4s. 6a.; Suez Tooth- Brushes, 1s. 6¢@. Free by Parcels Post. 
CAUTION.—To guard a gatnst fraudulent imitations, see that each Label bears the 

name“ Wilcox & Co., 239, Oxford Street, London. 





SEEL’s 


EAU DEAL, 


SEAMLESS UMBRELLA. “a | 


IN GOOD SILKS ONLY. 
Sole Manufacturers to the Trade ently, 
WALSH & BRIERLEY, 

LONDON & MANCHESTER. a Ags 


Ribs Streng- 
thened & cannot get 
out of place. Strain 
distributed over 
the entire 
cover, 





BEAU- 
IDEAL. 













The Seams 
secured within the 
rib itself, and en- 
tirely hidden, 







RESULT. 
A perfectly even surface outside. 


PERFECTION OF NEATNESS INSIDE. 
Is firmer, will fold closer, and wear longer than any other make. Sold Everywhere, 








IGARn y 


ASTHMA, COUGH, BRONCHITIS 


One of these Cigarettes gives immediate relief in the worst attack of 
AstuMa, CoucnH, BrRoncuiTIs, and SHORTNESS OF BREATH. Persons who 
sufter at night with coughing, phlegm, and short breath, find them invaluable, 
as they instantly check the spasm, promote sleep, and allow the patient to 
pass a good night. Are perfectly harmless, and may be smoked by ladies, 
children, and most delicate patients. In Boxes of 35 Cigarettes, 2s. 6d., 
from WILCOX & Co., 239, Oxford Street, London, and all ‘Chemists. 
CAUTION.—To guard agar nst fraudulent imitations, see that cach Box bears the 

name of ** Witcox & Co., 239, Oxford Street, London.” 








ALMANACKS FOR 1885. 
The Seripture Pocket-Book ; containing an Almanack, 


and a variety of Commercial and Social Information. With Handsome 
Frontispiece. rs. 6d., roan tuck, gilt edges. 


The Young People’s Pocket-Book; containing Daily 
Texts, and a variety of Interesting Information. With a Handsome 
Frontispiece. rs., roan tuck, gilt edges. 


The Child’s Companion Almanack.—One Penny. Small 
quarto. With a Handsome Front Page in Oil-Colours. Specially 
adapted for Sunday Schools. 


The People’s Almanack.—One Penny. In cover. 
perial 8vo. With Large Page Engravings, Daily Texts, etc. 


The Pocket-Book Almanack.—Interleaved with ruled 
paper, gilt edges. 2d. 


The Illustrated Sheet Almanack.—Greatly Improved. 
Daily Texts, etc. Ona Royal Sheet. 1a. 


Im- 
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TO CLERGYMEN, MINISTERS, 
LOAN TRACT SOCIETY 
MANAGERS, 
DISTRICT VISITORS, ,& Others. 





A NEW SERIES FOR LOCALISATION 
OF THE 


TRACT MAGAZINE 


Commences with the January number. 
(Ready December 18th.) 
Please write for Prospectus and Specimen Copy. 





LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS 


TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER Row, AND 65, ST. PAUL’s CHURCHYARD. 
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GOLD MEDAL, NEW ZEALAND, 


ISYMINGTON’S| 
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InTins and Packets. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


wiGH PRESSURE 


es 
STEAM 
PREPARED > See 2° 
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Z BROWN’S SATIN POLISH. 


hest Ay Philadel 
Hig’ Sa € onss, ta76 
Highest Award a only Medal, Paris pa 


Highest Award. Melbourne, 1881. 
Highest Award and only Medal, Frankfort, a. 
Highest Award and only Medal, Amstercam, 1883. 








Put on by Sponge attached to Wire and Cork in each 


ottle. No Polishing Brush required. Dries inva few 
minutes. Can be used by any Lady without soiling her 
fingers. The “ Satin Polish” is the most Elegant 
Article of the kind ever introduced. 


LapiEs’ SHogs, which have ,become red and rough 
ra by wearing, are restored to their Or1GINAL CoLour and 
<a Lustre, and will not soil the skirts when wet. TaArR- 
NISHED PATENT LEATHER is improved by it. 

J For Travelling Bags, Trunks, Harness, Carriage 
‘MeV Tops, &c., it is unequalled. It will not harden the 
Leather, nor crack. It is not a spirit varnish. 


AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE is the best in the 
4 market, and it can be used with good effect on Ornaments, 
= Picture Frames, Iron and Fancy Work generally, as 
——— = well as for Boots and Shoes. 
Kept by all First-Class Boot and Shoe Stores and Chemists in the 
United Kingdom. 
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Newest Invention—Greatest Novelty. 


: THE ¥ & N PATENT 


DIAGONAL SEAM 


CORSET. 


Patented in England and on the Continent. Will 
not sp/it inthe seams nor tear in the Fabric. 


Exquisite model. Perfect comfort. Guaranteed 
wear. 


Le Follet says:—“A novel invention in Corsets 
ac — ably calculate " to prevent the very disagree- 
le occurrence of splitseams. The cut is very good 


and b re coming, and may be adapted to any figure with 





: adv ante we. 

The Queen says :—'* These Corsets are a new departure. 
cross, and the component parts bein s also arranged diagonally, the seams have no strain. 
They are admirably modelled, exquisitely neat and strong, and the workmé anship all that 
could be desired.” Beware of ro imitatic eg ewer a Y & N Corset is 

Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam C ~Orget, o. 116,” in ova’ 
& Sa Stal New Zealand E mit yition, 18 32. ILD MEDAL, HIGHEST AWARD for 
Sane London International Exhibition, a. ‘Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters 


The material is cut on the 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S write sounp 
TEETH 
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STREET MANCHES 


CAUTION.—The only 
genuine is JEWSBURY 
AND BROWN’S. 


Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists. 60 YEARS IN USE. 





THE 
WANTS 
OF THE} 


ie StarchGloss 


Makes Starched Linen like new. Does not stick to spider-web-like Materials. 
tried always wante Used in the Royal Laundries. Sold by 
where, in Packets, rd., 3d., and 6d. each. 
sale Druggist, Blackburn ; 1 and 2, 


Once 
Starch Sellers every- 
Prepared only by T. CRITCHLEY, Whole- 
Australian 


venue, London. 








AS MADE FOR HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
ALEXANDER | gu EKANDE R's 


Is noted 
Is the foe 


SEwing cov | Airriye corto 


SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND HABERDASHERS, 


Best aw 





“WEAVE TRUTH WITH TRUST.” 





The term BEST Brussels, as generally used, conveys no meaning or guarantee as to quality; but 


WILLIS’ 


BEST BRUSSELS 


Are of the Quality made 25 years ago, with the Improved Design and Colouring of the present, 


made exclusively of long-stapled Home-grown Wools specially wae durability. 
Shoddy 


They are warranted to’ be absolutely free from any admixture of Cotton, Jute, or 


and to be FULL five frames. 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL CARPET DEALERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 


Every Piece has ‘‘H. R. WILLIS & CO., KIDDERMINSTER—BEST,” Woven at each end. 











INDIAN MUSLIN. 


A PERFECTLY PURE CREAM-COLOURED COTTON MUSLIN 
(25 inches wide), useful for 


DRESSES, ” hg thy ‘. 
CURTAINS, PARCEL POST 
BLINDS, on 
DRAPERIES, Order. 
On.réceipt of Postal SHADING, &c., 
Order. And in COLOURS. 


Send Stamped Envelope for Patterns and Prices. 


| JOHN KAY & SONS, BURNLEY WOOD - 


MILLS, BURNLEY. 













45 yas. 
for 6/6 


FREE PER 


PARCEL POST 





ANNUAL SALE 
OVER HALF-A-MILLION. 


MECALL’S 3, 
PAYSANDU 
OX TONGUES. 


In various sizes, 14 to 34lb. 
Delicious for Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Suppers. 
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Makers to the Queen. 





RICHEST CUSTARD! WITHOUT RoGstl 
BIRD’S At Half the Cost and Trouble!!! 
CHOICE! 
DELICIOUS!! 
. A GREAT LUXURY!!! 
C | STAR roe 
get 
BIRD’S 
Alfred Bird & Sons, ” i 
BIRMINGHAM, 
elaine WD a 


POST «wore containing Practical Hints and 
FREE 


Sold every- 


the Dinner and Supper Table. 


The “‘ NONPAREIL.” is the richest, softest, and most 
becoming fabric ever produced, and is pre-eminently suited for) 
Ladies’ indoor and outdoor Costumes, Boys’ ‘Suits, and 
Children’s Dress. 


66 


The finer qualities are equal in appearance and wear better 
than the very best Lyons Silk Velvet, and cost only a quarter ofF 
the Price. Can be purchased of all leading retailers at from 28,5 
to 6s. per Yard. Every yard is stamped on the back ‘‘ NON) 
PAREIL ” to protect the public from fraud. 


Wholesale Agents—J. H. FULLER, 92, Watling Street, London; ” 
JOHN R. TAYLOR, 51, Miller Street, Glasgow. : 





Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for 
THE CLEAN BLACK LEAD.”—Vide Press, 


BLACK LEAD 


E. JAMES & SONS, Sole Makers, Plymouth. 


oJ sn "” TEAS 
THESE Are of the HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Are Supplied at the WHOLESALE PRICE, 
TEA Are forwarded CARRIAGE PAID to ALL 
PARTS. 


Prices; 1/8 to 8/- per lb. 


NEW SEASON’S TEAS HAVE NOW ARRIVED, 


Write for Samples and contrast with any others. 


ELLIS DAVIES & CO., 


44, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 











BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT! 
by : +7 Thousands of customers 
testify that no other 


= fy sigs Pima article woven equals this 
= ~ = 7:) al in general utility. 


SPEARMAN’S 
Pure Wool detente 
only. has no rival.” 
NEW WINTER S be R G BS 
PATTERNS 
NOW READY 


For Ladies’ wear, beautiful qualities, 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. the yard. For 
Children’s wear, capitally strong, 1s. 3d. to 2s. the yard. For Gentle- 
men’s wear, double width, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6¢. the yard. The Navy Blues 
and the Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt of instructions samples will be 
sent POST FREE. N.B.—Any length cut, and Carriage paid to 
principal Railway Sations. No Agents. 


Only address, Spearman & Spearman, Plymouth. 
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Courelae 
Blue 
Largest Sate 

-in.the World” 











R. K. BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, FETTER LANE, CITY. 





PRICE, 
to ALL 


Ib. 








